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PREFACE 


This book is a collection of extracts dealing with basic issues in education. 
The literature in these fields is vast and rapidly increasing, and the time 
that teachers in training can spend on acquiring a grasp of the structure 
of ideas underlying their profession is limited. Nor is it always easy to get 
access to the books and periodicals which contain essential ideas or crucial 
discussions on significant aspects of education. Hence this book. Its object 
is to provide students with material that will enable them to examine at 
first hand the viewpoints of writers who have made significant contribu- 
tions to discussions of fundamental educational questions. It may help ` 
them also to be more attentive to their own thoughts. 


The book is designed for use throughout the English-speaking world, 
and the editors have, therefore, used material principally from Britain, 
the U.S.A., Australia, Canada and New Zealand, adding, where appro- 
priate, translations from sources in other languages. There has long been a 
tendency for students of education whose mother tongue is English to 
become over-familiar with the ideas and products of their own country to 
the neglect of the pertinent and substantial contributions made by the 
others. It is hoped that this book, drawing on the resources of several 
countries, may help to break down this isolation and may contribute to a 
richer understanding of the basic ideas that have been expressed through- 
out the whole English-speaking world. N 


The opening chapters explore two fundamental topics of educational 
philosophy—the aims of education:and its scope. Brief extracts illustrate 
the leading ideas of the main schools of thought traditionally associated 
with discussions of these areas. Chapter 3 goes on to examine the function 
of education in a changing society and this leads into a discussion, in 
the next chapter, of the special problems of contemporary education. 
Chapters 5, 6 and 7 deal with psychological foundations; after an initial 
review of the contribution made to education by psychology, two of these 
chapters examine patterns of intellectual and personal-social development 
in childhood and adolescence, giving attention to the factors influencing 
this development and their relevance for the teacher in the classroom. A 
further chapter outlines different views of learning and teaching, and 
presents examples and reviews of empirical research in these fields. The 
final chapter is designed to show how, in the light of developing ideas on 
the philosophical, sociological and psychological foundations of education, 
various educators have suggested procedures for planning school curricula. 


The extracts have not been easy to choose. In brief, the procedure has 
been as follows. In each of the fields of educational theory, educational 
sociology, child development, educational psychology, and curriculum 
construction, the editors sketched out what they regarded as the leading 
issues and fundamental ideas; they then looked for basic and significant 
statements expressing these ideas or analysing the issues; finally, from this 
collection they selected the ones which seemed to them to be the clearest 
and most pertinent. Where, on any issue, it was important that differing 
viewpoints should be expressed, extracts were chosen to express the 
characteristic features of these viewpoints, and to provide, within the 
necessary limits of a single volume, an appropriate balance of opinion. 


The editors believe that this collection of readings will prove a useful 
source book in a variety of approaches to the study of the foundations of 
education. Without a point of view nobody can see anything. They hope 
that a number of the extracts will so rouse the interest of the reader that 
he will be encouraged to read the whole of the book or article from which 
the passage is taken. Curiosity and enterprise are capital resources. 


This is a work of many collaborations—of planning and discussion over 
several years by the thrce editors, of interesting exchanges with professors 
and lecturers in Universities and Colleges of Education in England, 
Australia and New Zealand, of advice from a number of the authors 
selected for inclusion, and of consultations with publishers in many 
countries. 


London „October 1966 W. R. NIBLETT 
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I. THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 


Introduction 


In most statements of educational aims there is an attempt to strike 
a balance between a number of the background factors that have to be 
taken into account in all educational questions. These generally cluster 
round three areas: the accumulated field of knowledge traditionally 
divided into subject fields, the nature and destiny of the individual 
being educated, and the nature and structure of the society with which 
the educational agencies are associated. Knowledge, the individual, 
society: the meaning of each and the balance of one against the other, 
provide the basis of most of the discussions. What, for example, is the 
kind of knowledge to be found in a “good” education? Is it actual 
knowledge or the techniques of gaining knowledge that one should 
principally aim to teach? How far should we reverence established 
tradition? In a world that is clearly changing at a rapid pace, some 
writers have thought that the establishment of adequate links between 
the traditional and the modern is the most important function of 
present-day education. The authors of General Education in a Free 
Society, for example, hold that, “The true task of education is so to 
reconcile the sense of pattern and direction deriving from heritage 
with the sense of experiment and innovation deriving from science 
that they may exist fruitfully together, as in varying degrees they have 
never ceased to do throughout Western history.” 

Other educators are more concerned with a definition of the nature 
of the ideal individual or ideal state and with the educational aims 
that will direct school practices to these ends. Plato and Rousseau, for 
example, both address themselves to these questions, approaching from 
opposite directions the relationship between the individual and the 
State. Plato was concerned to design the ideal State through whose 
educational policies the ideal individual could be developed, while 
Rousseau planned to educate the ideal individual through whom the 
ideal society might come to realization. 

Debate, within this framework, has tended to pivot mostly around 
two sets of contrasts: knowledge v. character, and individual v. society. 
This becomes apparent when the eight groups of selections contained 
in this chapter are examined. 

Théy have been arranged to bring out the main groupings of view- 
points that are found in contemporary thinking on the aims of educa- 
tion. Many have their historical counterparts, and this is indicated by 
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including extracts, where appropriate, from their classical predecessors. 
Thus Livingstone’s insistence on a sense of values ripening into rational 
conviction has its earlier counterpart in Plato's argument that the aim 
of education is to ensure, by habitual exposure to what is judged to 
be best, that an educated person will be of the kind of character who 
will find his greatest pleasure in doing what his reason considers to be 
right and proper. For them the educational task is not primarily that 
of supplying knowledge or sharpening wits, but of developing the 
character of the good man, the man in whom there is no conflict 
between desire and reasoned judgment. 

The second group are interested in a similar aim, but for them man 
is by nature a creature of God. The aim of education therefore is to 
produce an individual whose character displays the Platonic synthesis 
effected through an acceptance of values that have divine warrant. 

The nature of the individual and the need for educators to con- 
centrate their efforts on the development of it form the theme of the 
next section based largely on Rousseau’s Emile which eloquently pro- 
vided the inspiration for what has come to be known as child-centred 
education. 

The individual, however, is inevitably 
he is to be educated for “complete living” 
the educator must aim to provide him wit 
all the important aspects of life that he wil 
order to live efficiently in his society. In defi 


and in suggesting the content of the cu 
most influential line of thinkin, 


reared within a society. If 
as Herbert Spencer put it, 
h the basic experiences in 
l be expected to master in 
ning the aims of education, 


of John Dewey, which gives to educatio 


| n a still more substantial and 
creative role, 


beratively to the remodelling 
Democracy and Education ad- 
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education, on this theory, is to assist individuals to find themselves 
and to express their essential being. 

The final selection of extracts illustrates the way in which two 
committees, surveying the field, have sought to synthesize and reconcile 
the variety of opinions, building them into a coherent statement which 
nevertheless retains a characteristic emphasis. 

When we have examined and perhaps decided upon appropriate 
educational aims a further important problem remains: how do we 
translate a general statement of aims into practical educational terms? 
In a given educational situation what are the particular objectives to 
be aimed at consistent with the general aim? And what then are the 
practical means through which these objectives can be attained? In 
short, if an aim of education is really to be understood, we must ask 
ourselves the question: What does it mean practically to accept such 
and such an aim? 

There is some small illustration of this process in the extract 5(ii) 
taken from the report on the Eight-Year Study. Readers might care to 
try their hand at similar analyses for other selections and other state- 
ments of aims, or they might try to match up selections in later 
chapters of this book with particular aims reported in this first chapter. 


1. THE PURSUIT OF WISDOM 


(i) Knowledge and Goodness 


Plato: Laws II, 653, translated by R. G. Bury, Heinemann, Lon- 
don, 1952. Reprinted by permission of the Loeb Classical 


Library and Harvard University Press. 


Plato, who flourished at the beginning of the fourth century B.C., in 
Athens, has had a profound influence upon educational thought. Here he 
defines the aim of education as the moulding of the wise man through a 


marriage of intelligence with goodness. 


AN ATHENIAN STRANGER. I want us to call to mind again our defini- 
tion of right education. For the safe-keeping of this depends, as I now 
conjecture, upon the correct establishment of the institution mentioned. 


CuiniAs oF Crete. That is a strong statement! 


AN ATHENIAN STRANGER. What I state is this,-that in children the 
first childish sensations are pleasure and pain, and that it is in these 
first that goodness and badness come to the soul; but as to wisdom and 
settled true opinions, a man is lucky if they come to him even in old 
age: and he that is possessed of these blessings, and all that they com- 
prise, is indeed a perfect man. I term, then, the goodness that first 
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comes to children “education”. When pleasure and love, and pain and 
hatred, spring up rightly in the souls of those who are unable as yet 
to grasp a rational account; and when, after grasping the rational 
account, they consent thereunto that they have been rightly trained 
in fitting practices:—this consent, viewed as a whole, is goodness, while 
the part of it that is rightly trained in respect of pleasures and pains, 
so as to hate what ought to be hated, right from the beginning up to 
the very end, and to love what ought to be loved,—if you were to 
mark this part off in your definition and call it “education”, you 
would be giving it, in my opinion, its right name. 


(ii) Education as a Training in Values 


R. W. Livingstone: The Rainbow Bridge, pp. 117-18, 131, Pall 
Mall Press, London, 1959, and Education for a World Adrift, 


pp. 31-2, C.U.P., 1943. Reprinted by permission of the pub- 
lishers. 


Sir Richard Livingstone (1880-1960), a great classical scholar and inter- 
preter of Plato, emphasizes the need in modern times to balance 
tion of knowledge with the pursuit of higher intellectual and m 


[The Rainbow Bridge, pp. 117-18, 131] 

--- In fine, for Plato the supreme aim of education is human good- 
ness, but goodness of a far wider kind than our normal use of the word 
suggests. Conduct in the narrower sense is only a part of the natural 


habit of a mind attuned to ultimate reality, ‘intimate with the eternal 
order of things and the music of the spheres’, 


pared with this. For, as Plato Says, the ignoran 
and individuals is not ignorance in the field o 
professions, but spiritual ignorance.1 So he con 
tially as a training in values. This seems to 
truth that we can learn from Plato. Te 


the acquisi- 
oral values. 


Nothing matters com- 
ce most fatal to states 
f technology or of the 
ceives education essen- 
me the most important 


The main difference between Plato’s conception of education and 


, but the second 


is far more important. Increase of knowledge may lead to nothing but 


1 Laws, 689. 
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elaborate barbarism; as indeed our own age shows. The applied science 
and technology of which we are always demanding more will give us 
comfort and even luxury, but if we want a great civilization we must 
look elsewhere. The ultimate importance of any nation is estimated 
not by its conquests, commerce or comfort but by the values which 
it has brought into the world and the degree to which they are em- 
bodied in its life. Take any people of the past, the Jews, the Greeks, 
the Romans: what matters in their history is essentially a progress to 
higher values: it is by this standard that we judge them and, when 
our time comes, that we shall be judged. These values, of which good- 
ness, truth and beauty are the chief, are transcendental, yet immanent 
in ordinary existence; far above man, yet within his reach. They in- 
spire devotion, faith, and a self-sacrifice which is often inconsistent 
with common-sense, and, apart from mere animal energy, they are the 
only sources of intellectual and moral drive. 


[Education for a World Adrift, pp. 31-2] 

.. . Education, that maid-of-all-work, has to set her hand to as many 
duties as a general servant. But two things she should give everybody 
before her work is complete—an intellectual attitude to life and a 
philosophy of life. I would define the right intellectual attitude as 
threefold: to find the world and life intensely interesting; to wish to 
see them as they are; to feel that truth, in Plato’s words, is both per- 
manent and beautiful. And a philosophy of life? The right intellectual 
attitude to life is already a partial philosophy of it. It is complete, if 
you extend it to cover Goodness, Truth and Beauty, and define Good- 
ness to cover those words which have been trumpet-calls to many 
generations, and, once sounded by unknown men far back in history, 
have been borne round the world on the waves of the spiritual air, 
now loud, now low, but never wholly silent: love, justice, courage, 
self-mastery, mercy, liberty. Philosophy passes into religion when these 
are seen to point to and derive their validity from that ultimate 
spiritual reality which we call God. Philosophy and an intellectual 
attitude are high-sounding terms; yet their rudiments are within the 
powers of any school-child—to find work interesting, to see the differ- 
ence between fact and fiction, and to acquire an outlook, a habit of 
mind, a sense of values, an insight into ‘the science of good and evil’, 
which will later ripen into a rational conviction. The fundamental 
task of education is to put into the mind some idea of what these 
things are, some desire to pursue them. An education that does this 
is a success: an education that does less is a failure. Our education 
seems to me to do it only partially and sporadically. 
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(iii) Education as the Cultivation of the Intellect 


Robert M. Hutchins: The Higher Learning in America, pp. 62-3, 


66-8, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1936. Reprinted by 
permission of the publisher. 


Robert Maynard Hutchins (1899- ), now the President of the Fund for 
the Republic, U.S.A., was President of the University of Chicago when, in 
1936, he delivered the Storrs Lecture at Yale from which, in its published 
form, this extract is taken. With vigorous and incisive mind he inquires into 


the essential nature of education emphasizing the role of the intellectual 
virtues. 


The trouble with the popular notion of utility is that it confuses 
immediate and final ends. Material prosperity and adjustment to the 
environment are good more or less, but they are not good in them- 
selves and there are other goods beyond them. The intellectual virtues, 
however, are good in themselves and good as means to happiness. By 
the intellectual virtues I mean good intellectual habits. The ancients 
distinguish five intellectual virtues: the three speculative virtues of 
intuitive knowledge, which is the habit of induction; of scientific know- 
ledge, which is the habit of demonstration; and of philosophical 
wisdom, which is scientific knowledge, combined with intuitive reason, 
of things highest by nature, first principles and first causes. To these 
they add the two virtues of the practical intellect: art, the capacity to 


make according to a true course of reasoning, and prudence, which is 
right reason with respect to action, 
In short, 


, whether the student is 
of contemplation or a life of action... . 
Education implies teachin 


ledge is truth. Th 


should be everywhere the same. I do not overlook the possibilities of 
differences in Organization, in administration, in local habits and 
customs. These are details. I Suggest that the heart of any course of 
study designed for the whole people will be, if education is rightly 
understood, the same at any time, in any place, under any political, 
social, or economic conditions. Even the administrative details are 
likely to be similar because all societies have generic similarity. 
oan atima Theologica, Part II, Q. 57, Art. 2-4. 


evident that, as regards the general principles whether of 
lative or practical reason, truth or rectitude is th ial Pees 
e same fi 
Summa Theologica, Part II, Q. 94, Art. 4. oF all, and is equally 
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lf education is rightly understood, it will be understood as the 
cultivation of the intellect. The cultivation of the intellect is the same 
good for all men in all societies. It is, moreover, the good for which 
all other goods are only means. Material prosperity, peace and civil 
order, justice and the moral virtues are means to the cultivation of 
the intellect. So Aristotle says in the Politics: “Now, in men reason 
and mind are the end towards which nature strives, so that the genera- 
tion and moral discipline of the citizens ought to be ordered with a 
view to them.” An education which served the means rather than their 
end would be misguided. 

I agree, of course, that any plan of general education must be such 
as to educate the student for intelligent action. It must, therefore, start 
him on the road toward practical wisdom. But the question is what is 
the best way for education to start him and how far can it carry him. 
Prudence or practical wisdom selects the means toward the ends that 
we desire. It is acquired partly from intellectual operations and partly 
from experience. But the chief requirement for it is correctness in 
thinking. Since education cannot duplicate the experiences which the 
student will have when he graduates, it should devote itself to develop- 
ing correctness in thinking as a means to practical wisdom, that is, to 
intelligent action. 

As Aristotle put it in the Ethics, 


geometricians and mathematicians an 
thought that a young man of practical wisdom cannot be found. The 


cause is that such wisdom is concerned not only with universals, but 
with particulars, but a young man has no experience, for it is length 
of time that gives experience.” Since practical wisdom is “a true and 
reasoned capacity to act with regard to the things that are good or bad 
for man,” it would seem that education can make its best contribution 
to the development of practical wisdom by concentrating on the reason- 


ing essential to it. 


“ _ . while young men become 
d wise in matters like these, it is 


2. THE AIMS OF A CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


(i) To Form the True Christian and Citizen 


Christian Education of Youth (Encyclical 
8-9, 48-51, Catholic Truth 


d by permsision of the 


Pope Pius XI: The 
Letter Divini Illius Magistri), pp- 
Society, London, 1949. Reprinte 
Catholic Truth Society, London. 


Pius XI (1857-1939) was elected Pope in 1922. He is best known for 
his negotiation of the Lateran Treaty and concordat with the Italian govern- 


ment in 1929, regulating the future position of the Catholic Church in Italy. 
In the same year he took the opportunity, through the encyclical The Chris- 
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tian Education of Youth, to assert the primacy of the Church in education 
and to outline uncquivocally the purposes of a Christian education. 


The only true education is Christian 


It is therefore an extremely important matter to make no mistake 
in this question of education; as important, in fact, as it is to make no 
mistake in regard to man’s final destiny, for it is to this that the entire 
work of education is necessarily directed. For if the whole purpose of 
education is so to shape man in this mortal life that he will be able to 
reach the last end for which his Creator has destined him, it is plain 
that there can be no true education which is not totally directed to 
that last end. Moreover, since God has revealed Himself in His only- 
begotten Son who alone is ‘way, truth, and life’, it is equally plain that 
in the present order of Providence which God has instituted there can 
be no complete and perfect education other than that which is called 
Christian education. 

Importance of Christian education 


The cause of Christian education is thus seen to have paramount 
importance not only for individuals but also for the family and the 
nation, since the sum total of the perfection of a community arises 


from the perfection of the elements which compose it. The same con- 
siderations also clearly show how incom 
Christian education, 


ocial perfection of citizens, their 


E the young being such as to affect 
VES. a si 


IV. THE PURPOSE AND NATURE OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


To form the perfect Christian 


ated by Baptism, accordi 


ng to the words of St, P. le * i A 7 
of whom I am in labou i aul: ‘My little children 
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your life’)? and display that life in everything that he does (‘that the 
life also of Jesus may be made manifest in our mortal flesh’). 


Christian education embraces all human activity 


Therefore Christian education embraces the whole sum-total of a 
man’s activity, sensible and spiritual, intellectual and moral, individual, 
domestic, and social; not with a view to attenuating that activity, but 
in order to ennoble it, guide it, and perfect it according to the example 
and teaching of Jesus Christ. 


The true Christian described 


Hence the true Christian, the product of Christian education, is 
simply the supernatural man: the man who feels, judges, and acts 
always and consistently in accordance with right reason enlightened 
by the example and teaching of Jesus Christ: in other words, the real 
and perfect man of character... . 

Far from renouncing the activities of this life, far from suppressing 
his natural powers, the true Christian nurtures and perfects these, 
uniting them with his supernatural life in such a way that the life of 
nature is enhanced and provided with more effectual aids, not only 
for the attainment of spiritual and eternal goods but also for the needs 
of the natural order. 

The finished product of Christian education: the Saints 

This is shown by the whole history of the Christian religion and 
Christian institutions, inseparable from the history of true civilization 
and human progress up to the present day. It is shown above all in the 
lives of the Saints, whom Mother Church, and Mother Church alone, 
begets with undiminishing fecundity; for the Saints, who are the per- 
fect and finished product of Christian education, have ennobled human 
society and endowed it with benefits of every kind. These great bene- 
factors of the human race, with their examples of perfect sanctity, 
have adorned every rank and every condition of life; we find among 
them simple and unlettered farmers and learned men of letters and 
science; the humble artisan and the leader of armies; the father of a 
family and the king and ruler of nations; innocent girls or housewives 
and queens or empresses. And how can we praise enough those 
heralds of the gospel in the mission field, whose indefatigable labours, 
fruitful in temporal as well as spiritual blessings, have brought—and 
are still bringing—to barbarous peoples not only the light of faith but 


also the benefits of human civilization? How praiseworthy all those 


founders of institutions for relieving human beings by the practice 


2 Col. iii, 4. 
8$ II Cor. iv, 11. 
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of Christian charity; those numerous holy founders, men and women, 
who have provided for spreading and perpetuating their work for 
Christian education, to the inestimable advantage of families and 
nations. 

Christ the model of Christian education 


Such are the fruits of Christian education. And it bears these fruits 
because it raises man up and moulds him to supernatural life and 
virtue in Christ. For Jesus Christ our Lord, the divine Teacher, is not 
only the Author and Giver of this supernatural life and virtue, He 
also gives to all men of every condition an example of how it is to be 
lived; He bids the young especially see and imitate His example in 
that period of His days on earth when, obedient, and adorned in the 


sight of God and men with every virtue—personal, domestic, and social 
—He lived a life of hard work in obscurity. 


(Gii) Education in Learning, Virtue, and Piety 


J. A. Comenius: The Great Didactic of John Amos Comenius, 
trans. M. W. Keatinge, pp. 188-90, 191, 204, Adam and Charles 
Black, London, 1896. Reprinted by permission of the pub- 
lishers. 


Comenius (1592-1670), a Czech educator and bishop of the Moravian 
Brethren, in writing The Great Didactic, produced one of the classic texts in 
the history of education. On the title page of this treatise he described his 
task as that of setting forth “the whole art of teaching all things to all men” 


that they might “become learned in the Sciences, pure in Morals, trained to 


Piety, and in this manner instructed in all things necessary for the resent and 
the future life”. i 2 


us make man,” He said, “ 
have dominion over the 
and over the cattle, an 
thing that creepeth upon the earth” (Gen. i. 26). 
2. From which it is plain that 
creatures so as to be 
(i) A rational creature. 
(ii) The Lord of all creatures, 
(iii) A creature which is 
These three aspects are 
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3. To be a rational creature is to name all things, and to speculate 
and reason about everything that the world contains, as we find it in 
Gen. ii. 19, or, in the words of Solomon (Wisdom vii. 17), to know 
how the world was made and the operation of the elements; the begin- 
ning, ending, and midst of the times; the alterations of the turning of 
the sun, and the change of seasons; the circuits of years and the posi- 
tions of stars; the natures of living things and the furies of wild beasts; 
the violence of winds and the reasonings of men; the diversities of 
plants and the virtues of roots; in a word, everything that is secret and 
that is manifest. To man belong the knowledge of handicrafts and the 
art of speaking, lest (as says the son of Sirach) anything should remain 
unknown, be it small or great, in any department of knowledge „Eccles. 
v. 12). For thus, if he know the properties of all things, will he be 
able to justify his title of “rational being.” 

4. To be the lord of all creatures consists in subjecting everything 
to his own use by contriving that its legitimate end be suitably ful- 
filled; in conducting himself royally, that is, gravely and righteously, 
among creatures (adoring only one above him, his Creator; recognising 
God's angels, man’s fellow-servants, as his equals, and considering all 
other things as far beneath him). Thus will he preserve the dignity 
which has been granted to him. He should enslave himself to no 
creature, not even to his own flesh and blood; but should use all freely 
in his service, and not be ignorant where, when, how, and to what 
extent each may prudently be used, how far the body should be grati- 
fied, and how far our neighbour's interests should be consulted. Ina 
word, he should be able to control wi 
and actions, external and internal, as we 

5. Finally, to be the image of God is to represe. 
his Archetype, who says Himself “Ye shall be holy, 
God am holy” (Lev. xix. 2). 

6. From this it follows that man is naturally required to be: (1) 
acquainted with all things; (2) endowed with power over all things 
over himself; (3) to refer himself and all things to God, the source 
of all. 

Now, if we wish to express these three thin 
words, these will be: 

(i) Erudition. 

(ii) Virtue or seemly morals. 

(iii) Religion or piety. 
Under Erudition we comprehend the knowledge of all things, arts, and 
tongues; under Virtue, not only external decorum, but the whole dis- 
position of our movements, internal and external; while by Religion 


th prudence his own movements 
]l as those of others. 

nt the perfection of 
for I the Lord your 


gs by three well-known 
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we understand that inner veneration by which the mind of man 
attaches and binds itself to the supreme Godhead. 

7. In these three things is situated the whole excellence of man, 
for they alone are the foundation of the present and of the future life. 
All other things (health, strength, beauty, riches, honour, friendship, 
good-fortune, long life) are as nothing, if God grant them to any, but 
extrinsic ornaments of life, and if a man greedily gape after them, 
engross himself in their pursuit, Occupy and overwhelm himself with 
them to the neglect of those more important matters, then they be- 
come superfluous vanities and harmful obstructions. . . . 

9. It follows, therefore, that we advance towards our ultimate end 
in proportion as we pursue Learning, Virtue, and Piety in this world. 

These three are undoubtedly the main issues of our life; all else 
are side channels, hindrances, or ornamentations. . . . 

(Chap. VI] 1. The seeds of knowledge, of virtue, and of piety are, 
as we have seen, naturally implanted in us; but the actual knowledge, 
virtue, and piety are not so given. These must be acquired by prayer, 
by education, and by action. He gave no bad definition who said that 
man was a “teachable animal.” And indeed it is only by a proper 
education that he can become a man, 


(iii) Education in the Knowledge and Service of God 
Spencer Leeson: Christian Education, pp- 122-3. Longmans 


Green, London, 1948. Reprinted by permission of the pub- 
lishers. 


Spencer Leeson (1892-1956) was a prominent headmaster and Anglican 
churchman. This is an extract from his Bampton Lectures delivered at Oxford 
University in 1944 in which he argued for the restoration of Christianity to a 


central place in education. 

It is in this way that, if we are true to our 
we should train those for whom we are res 
so that they may be ready in repentance a 


gising and re-creating power of His Spirit, 
of our Lord’s 


vocation as Christians, 
ponsible as children of God; 
nd faith to receive the ener- 
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ing of this kind requires in the teacher the clearest faith and the most 
complete self-consecration. His task is nothing less than to assist in the 
formation of a human personality for God, that is, that those com- 
mitted to him may fulfil the destiny from the beginning ‘ntended for 
him. Stated in that way, it sounds simple and to a Christian obvious— 
yet there is literally no limit to its implications. It is perfectly com- 
patible with—indeed it guarantees as no other principle can—the 
attainment of those secondary objectives of which we have spoken in 
an earlier lecture—full and effective citizenship in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations that widens into a true, because a Christian, 
citizenship of the world; the fullest exercise of special gifts; the earn- 
ing of a tivelihood by honourable, useful and efficient service; and 
the enrichment of human nature in all the ways, cultural and other, 
that are available. These secondary objectives will be all the better 
pursued, because they will be pursued in the light of the primary 
objective. Neither citizenship nor technical efficiency nor culture can 
be intelligible ends in themselves, nor can they generate out of them- 
selves the power to pursue them unflaggingly, humbly and unselfishly 
—with these three adverbs underlined and the meaning of them care- 
fully weighed. 


3. NATURAL DEVELOPMENT AS AN AIM OF EDUCATION 


(i) Development According to Nature 
Jean Jacques Rousseau: Emile, translated by Barbara Foxley, 
Everyman’s Library No. 518, Book 1, pp. 6-7, 48-9, Dent, 
London, 1911. Reprinted by permission of J. M. Dent and 
Sons and E. P. Dutton and Co. Inc. 


Rousseau (1712-78) contributed to the intellectual and political ferment 
of the eighteenth century by his radical views on the relationship between 
individual and government. In his Emile, one of the most attractive and 
influential books written on education, he sketches out a programme of educa- 
poA which will be in harmony with the natural tendencies of a growing 
Auman individual. Education for freedom is to be achieved by employing a 

well-regulated liberty", and by this means the individual comes to under- 
stand and act in accordance with the “general will” through which natural 


freedom and the life of society are harmonized. 


Plants are fashioned by cultivation, man by education. If a man 
were born tall and strong, his size and strength would be of no good to 
him till he had learnt to use them; they would even harm him by pre- 
venting others from coming to his aid; left to himself he would die of 

1 Like them in externals, but without speech and without the ideas which are 


SASE by speech, he would be unable to make his wants known, while there 
ould be nothing in his appearance to suggest that he needed their help. 
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want before he knew his needs. We lament the helplessness of infancy; 
we fail to perceive that the race would have perished had not man 
begun by being a child. 

We are born weak, we need strength; helpless, we need aid; foolish, 
we need reason. All that we lack at birth, all that we need when we 
come to man’s estate, is the gift of education. 

This education comes to us from nature, from men, or from things. 
The inner growth of our organs and faculties is the education of 
nature, the use we learn to make of this growth is the education of 
men, what we gain by our experience of our surroundings is the educa- 
tion of things. 

Thus we are each taught by three masters. If their teaching con- 
flicts, the scholar is ill-educated and will never be at peace with him- 
self; if their teaching agrees, he goes straight to his goal, he lives at 
peace with himself, he is well-educated. 

Now of these three factors in education nature is wholly beyond 
our control, things are only partly in our power; the education of men 
is the only one controlled by us; and even here our power is largely 
illusory, for who can hope to direct every word and deed of all with 
whom the child has to do. 

Viewed as an art, the success of education is almost impossible, 
since the essential conditions of success are beyond our control. Our 
efforts may bring us within sight of the goal, but fortune must favour 
us if we are to reach it, 


_ What is this goal? As we have just shown, it is the goal of nature. 
Since all three modes of education must 


N ben are born sensitive and from our birth onwards we are affected 
rious ways by our environment. As soon as we become conscious 
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of our sensations we tend to seek or shun the things that cause them, 
at first because they are pleasant or unpleasant, then because they suit 
us or not, and at last because of judgments formed by means of the 
ideas of happiness and goodness which reason gives us. These tenden- 
cies gain strength and permanence with the growth of reason, but 
hindered by our habits they are more or less warped by our prejudices. 
Before this change they are what I call Nature within us. 

Everything should therefore be brought into harmony with these 
natural tendencies, and that might well be if our three modes of educa- 
tion merely differed from one another; but what can be done when 
they conflict, when instead of training man for himself you try to train 
him for others? Harmony becomes impossible. Forced to combat either 
nature or society, you must make your choice between the man and 
the citizen, you cannot train both... . 

[p- 48] That man is truly free who desires only what he is able to 
perform, and does what he desires. This is my fundamental maxim. 
Apply it to childhood, and all the rules of education spring from it. . .. 

When our natural tendencies have not been interfered with by 
human prejudice and human institutions, the happiness alike of 
children and of men consists in the enjoyment of their liberty. But 
the child’s liberty is restricted by his lack of strength. He who does as 
he likes is happy provided he is self-sufficing; it is so with the man 
who is living in a state of nature. He who does what he likes is not 
happy if his desires exceed his strength; it is so with a child in like 
conditions. Even in a state of nature children only enjoy an imperfect 
liberty, like that enjoyed by men in social life. Each of us, unable to 
dispense with the help of others, becomes so far weak and wretched. 
We were meant to be men, laws and customs thrust us back into 
infancy, The rich and great, the very kings themselves are but children; 
they see that we are ready to relieve their misery; this makes them 
childishly vain, and they are quite proud of the care bestowed on 
them, a care which they would never get if they were grown men. 

These are weighty considerations, and they provide a solution for 
all the conflicting problems of our social system. There are two kinds 
of dependence: dependence on things, which is the work of nature; 
and dependence on men, which is the work of society. Dependence on 
things, being non-moral, does no injury to liberty and begets no vices; 
dependence on men, being out of order,’ gives rise to every kind of 
vice, and through this master and slave become mutually depraved. 
If there is any cure for this social evil, it is to be found in the substitu- 
tion of law for the individual; in arming the general will with a real 


2In my Principles of Political Law it is proved that no private will can be 
ordered in the social system. 
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strength beyond the power of any individual will. If the laws of 
nations, like the laws of nature, could never be broken by any human 
power, dependence on men would become dependence on things; all 
the advantages of a state of nature would be combined with all the 
advantages of social life in the commonwealth. The liberty which pre- 
serves a man from vice would be united with the morality which 
raises him to virtue. 


(ii) Education for Individuality 


Adolph Ferrière: The Activity School, translated by F. D. Moore 
and F. C. Wooton, pp. 241-3, copyright 1927 by The John 
Day Co. Inc., New York. Reprinted by permission of The 
John Day Co. Inc., publisher. 


The first thirty years of this century saw the widespread establishment in 
Europe and the U.S.A. of a variety of schools dedicated, in the tradition of 
Rousseau, to the encouragement of “spontaneous, personal, productive 
activity” in their pupils. In 1921 an international organization of persons 
interested in this movement was formed under the name of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship. Adolph Ferrière (1879-1960) a founder and central figure in 
the Fellowship, was a Professor of the J. J. Rousseau Institut at Geneva. This 
extract from his widely-read book The Activity School reproduces the original 
programme of the New Education Fellowship. It is an interesting plea for 
the cultivation of a blend of spontaneity of expression and unselfish co- 
operativeness. 


On August 6, 1921, at Calais, a group representing several different 
countries, brought together by the First International Congress for New 
Education, established the “Ligue Internationale pour V’Education 
Nouvelle” (in English, New Education Fellowship; in German Inter- 
nationaler Arbeitskreis fiir Erneuerung der Erziehung). 

The following principles were adopted by the Ligue: 

“J, The essential goal of all education is to prepare the child to 
aim at and to realize in his own life, the supremacy of the spirit; 
hence, whatever particular points of view may be involved, education 
must strive to preserve and to increase spiritual energy in the child. 

“2, It must respect the child’s individuality, which can be de- 
veloped only by a training that furthers the expression of the spiritual 
forces within him. 

“3 The curriculum, and the apprenticeship to life generally, must 
allow free play to the child’s innate interests, that is, to those that 
awaken spontaneously in him and find expression in various manual, 
intellectual, esthetic, social, and other activities. 

“4, Every period has its own characteristics; hence individual and 
group discipline must be organized by the children themselves with 
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the aid of their teachers, and must aim to strengthen the feeling of 
individual and social responsibility. 

“5, Selfish competition must disappear from education and must 
be replaced by coöperation which teaches the child to put himself at 
the service of the group. 

“6. Coeducation as understood by the Ligue, which means instruc- 
tion and education in common, avoids treating both sexes identically, 
but implies such collaboration as will allow each sex freely to exercise 
a salutary influence on the other. 

“7, New education fits the child to become not only a citizen 
capable of fulfilling his obligations to his near ones, to his country, 
and to all mankind, but also a human being conscious of his worth 


as man.” 
And these are the aims toward which the Ligue intends to work: 


“1, The Ligue will endeavor generally to introduce its ideals into 
the school, and methods in harmony with these principles. 

“2, It seeks to bring about closer coöperation among teachers at 
the various levels of the educational ladder on the one hand, and be- 
tween parents and teachers on the other. 

“3, It proposes, through biennial congresses and the reviews it 
publishes, to create a bond amongst teachers of all countries who sup- 
port its principles and are working for the same ends.” 


4. EDUCATION AND EFFICIENT LIVING 


(i) Education for Complete Living 


H. Spencer: Herbert Spencer on Education, F. A. Cavenagh (ed.) 
pp. 10-13, Cambridge University Press, 1932. Reprinted by 
permission of the publisher. 

Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) in his general philosophy gave strong support 
to individualism, but because of his interest in and extensive writing on 
sociology he made educators increasingly aware of the social functions of 
educational institutions. He drew attention, in the following essay first pub- 
lished in 1859, to the complete life pattern of an individual living in a 
society, and suggested that the aim and content of education could be derived 
from an analysis of that pattern. 


How to live?—that is the essential question for us. Not how to live 


in the mere material sense only, but in the widest sense. The general 
problem which comprehends every special problem isthe right ruling 
of conduct in all directions under all circumstances. In what way to 
treat the body; in what way to treat the mind; in what way to manage 


our affairs; in what way to bring up a family; in what way to — 
as a citizen; in what way to utilize those sources of happiness which 
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Nature supplies—how to use all our faculties to the greatest advan- 
tage of ourselves and others—how to live completely? And this being 
the great thing needful for us to learn, is, by consequence, the great 
thing which education has to teach. To prepare us for complete living 
is the function which education has to discharge; and the only rational 
mode of judging of an educational course is, to judge in what degree 
it discharges such function. 

This test, never used in its entirety, but rarely even partially used, 
and used then in a vague, half conscious way, has to be applied con- 
sciously, methodically, and throughout all cases. It behoves us to set 
before ourselves, and ever to keep clearly in view, complete living as 
the end to be achieved; so that in bringing up our children we may 
choose subjects and methods of instruction, with deliberate reference 
to this end. Not only ought we to cease from the mere unthinking 
adoption of the current fashion in education, which has no better 
warrant than any other fashion; but we must also rise above that rude, 
empirical style of judging displayed by those more intelligent people 
who do bestow some care in overseeing the cultivation of their 
children’s minds. It must not suffice simply to think that such or such 
information will be useful in after life, or that this kind of knowledge 
is of more practical value than that; but we must seek out some pro- 
cess of estimating their respective values, so that as far as possible we 
May positively know which are most deserving of attention. 

Doubtless the task is difficult—perhaps never to be more than 
approximately achieved. But, considering the vastness of the interests 
at stake, its difficulty is no reason for pusillanimously passing it by; 
but rather for devoting every energy to its mastery. And if we only 
proceed systematically, we may very soon get at results of no small 
moment. 

Our first step must obviously be to classify, in the order of their 
importance, the leading kinds of activity which constitute human life. 
They may be naturally arranged into:— 1. those activities which 
directly minister to self-preservation; 2. those activities which, by 
securing the necessaries of life, indirectly minister to self-preservation; 
3. those activities which have for their end the rearing and discipline 
of offspring; 4. those activities which are involved in the maintenance 
of proper social and political relations; 5. those miscellaneous activi- 


ties which fill up the leisure part of life, devoted to the gratification 
of the tastes and feelings. 


That these stand in somethin, 
tion, it needs no long considerati: 
tions by which, from moment t 


ersonal safety, 
must clearly take precedence : 


of all others. Could there be a man, 
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ignorant as an infant of surrounding objects and movements, or how 
to guide himself among them, he would pretty certainly lose his life 
the firsi time he went into the street; notwithstanding any amount of 
learning he might have on other matters. And as entire ignorance in 
all other directions would be less promptly fatal than entire ignorance 
in this direction, it must be admitted that knowledge immediately 
conducive to self-preservation is of primary importance. 

That next after direct self-preservation comes the indirect self- 
preservation which consists in acquiring the means of living, none will 
question. That a man’s industrial functions must be considered before 
his parental ones, is manifest from the fact that, speaking generally, 
the discharge of the parental functions is made possible only by the 
previous discharge of the industrial ones. The power of self-mainten- 
ance necessarily preceding the power of maintaining offspring, it fol- 
lows that knowledge needful for self-maintenance has stronger claims 
than knowledge needful for family welfare—is second in value to none 
save knowledge needful for immediate self-preservation. 

As the family comes before the State in order of time—as the bring- 
ing up of children is possible before the State exists, or when it has 
ceased to be, whereas the State is rendered possible only by the bring- 
ing up of children; it follows that the duties of the parent demand 
closer attention than those of the citizen. Or, to use a further argu- 
ment-—since the goodness of a society ultimately depends on the nature 
of its citizens; and since the nature of its citizens is more modifiable 
by early training than by anything else; we must conclude that the 
welfare of the family underlies the welfare of society. And hence 
knowledge directly conducing to the first, must take precedence of 
knowledge directly conducing to the last. 

Those various forms of pleasurable occupation which fill up the 
leisure left by graver occupations—the enjoyments of music, poetry, 
painting, &c.—manifestly imply a pre-existing society. Not only is a 
considerable development of them impossible without a long-estab- 
lished social union; but their very subject-matter consists in great part 
of social sentiments and sympathies. Not only does society supply the 
conditions to their growth; but also the ideas and sentiments they 
express. And, consequently, that part of human conduct which con- 
stitutes good citizenship, is of more moment than that which goes 
out in accomplishments or exercise of the tastes; and, in education, 
preparation for the one must rank before preparation for the other. 

Such then, we repeat, is something like the rational order of 
subordination:— That education which prepares for direct self-preser- 
vation; that which prepares for indirect self-preservation; that which 
prepares for parenthood; that which prepares for citizenship; that 
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which prepares for the miscellaneous refinements of life. We do not 
mean to say that these divisions are definitely separable. We do not 
deny that they are intricately entangled with each other, in such way 
that there can be no training for any that is not in some measure a 
training for all. Nor do we question that of each division there are 
portions more important than certain portions of the preceding div- 
isions: that, for instance, a man of much skill in business but little 
other faculty, may fall further below the standard of complete living 
than one of but moderate ability in money-getting but great judgment 
as a parent, or that exhaustive information bearing on right social 
action, joined with entire want of general culture in literature and 
the fine arts, is less desirable than a more moderate share of the one 
joined with some of the other. But, after making due qualifications, 
there still remain these broadly-marked divisions; and it still continues 
substantially true that these divisions subordinate one another in the 
foregoing order, because the corresponding divisions of life make one 
‘another possible in that order. 

Of course the ideal of education is—complete preparation in all 
these divisions. But failing this ideal, as in our phase of civilization 
every one must do more or less, the aim should be to maintain a due 
proportion between the degrees of preparation in each. Not exhaus- 
tive cultivation in any one, supremely important though it may be— 
not even an exclusive attention to the two, three, or four divisions of 
greatest importance; but an attention to all;—greatest where the value 
is greatest; less where the value is less; least where the value is least. 
For the average man (not to forget the cases in which peculiar apti- 
tude for some one department of knowledge, rightly makes pursuit of 
that one the bread-winning occupation)—for the average man, we say, 
the desideratum is, a training that approaches nearest to pertection in 
the things which most subserve complete living, and falls more and 


more below perfection in the things that have more and more remote 
bearings on complete living. 


(ii) Education in the Fundamental Activities 


Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education: A Report of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, 
appointed by the National Education Association, Depart- 
ment of the Interior Bulletin, 1918, No. 35, PP. 9-11, Wash- 
ington, United States Government Printing Office, 1937. 

The following statement, clearly based on the kind of analysis which 
Herbert Spencer introduced into educational thinking, has been one of the 


most influential in modern times. Since 1918 it has been extensively used in 
discussion and in writing as a starting point and guide to the formulation of 
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the objectives and the programmes of a great many schools in the United 
States and in other English-speaking countries. 


III. THE MAIN OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 


In order to determine the main objectives that should guide educa- 
tion in a democracy it is necessary to analyze the activities of the 
individual. Normally he is a member of a family, of a vocational 
group, and of various civic groups, and by virtue of these relationships 
he is called upon to engage in activities that enrich the family life, to 
render important vocational services to his fellows, and to promote 
the common welfare. It follows, therefore, that worthy home-member- 
ship, vocation, and citizenship, demand attention as three of the lead- 
ing objectives. 

Aside from the immediate discharge of these specific duties, every 
individual should have a margin of time for the cultivation of personal 
and social interests. This leisure, if worthily used, will re-create his 
powers and enlarge and enrich life, thereby making him better able 
to meet his responsibilities. The unworthy use of leisure impairs 
health, disrupts home life, lessens vocational efficiency, and destroys 
civic-mindedness. The tendency in industrial life, aided by legislation, 
is to decrease the working hours of large groups of people. While 
shortened hours tend to lessen the harmful reactions that arise from 
prolonged strain, they increase, if possible, the importance of prepara- 
tion for leisure. In view of these considerations, education for the 
worthy use of leisure is of increasing importance as an objective. 

To discharge the duties of life and to benefit from leisure, one 
must have good health. The health of the individual is essential also 
to the vitality of the race and to the defense of the Nation. Health 
education is, therefore, fundamental. 

There are various processes, such as reading, writing, arithmetical 
computations, and oral and written expression, that are needed as tools 
in the affairs of life. Consequently, command of these fundamental 
Processes, while not an end in itself, is nevertheless an indispensable 
objective. 

And, finally, the realization of the objectives already named is 
dependent upon ethical character, that is, upon conduct founded upon 
tight principles, clearly perceived and loyally adhered to. Good citizen- 
ship, vocational excellence, and the worthy use of leisure go hand in 
hand with ethical character; they are at once the fruits of sterling 
character and the channels through which such character is developed 
and made manifest. On the one hand, character is meaningless apart 
from the will to discharge the duties of life, and, on the other hand, 
there is no guarantee that these duties will be rightly discharged unless 
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principles are substituted for impulses, however well-intentioned such 
impulses may be. Consequently ethical character is at once involved 
in all the other objectives and at the same time requires specific con- 
sideration in any program of national education. 

This commission, therefore, regards the following as the main objec- 
tives of education: 1. Health. 2. Command of fundamental processes. 
3. Worthy home-membership. 4. Vocation. 5. Citizenship. 6. Worthy 
use of leisure. 7. Ethical character. 

The naming of the above objectives is not intended to imply that 
the process of education can be divided into separated fields. This 
cannot be, since the pupil is indivisible. Nor is the analysis all- 
inclusive. Nevertheless, we believe that distinguishing and naming 
these objectives will aid in directing efforts; and we hold that they 
should constitute the principal aims in education. 


5. THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN A 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


(i) Education, Development, and Reconstruction 


J. Dewey: Democracy and Education, pp. 59, 89-92, 144-5. Copy- 
right, 1916, The Macmillan Company, copyright renewed 
1944 by John Dewey. Reprinted by permission of The Mac- 
millan Company. 


J. Dewey (with J. L. Childs): “The Underlying Philosophy of Edu- 
cation”, Chapter IX in The Educational Frontier, ed. W. H. 
Kilpatrick, pp. 290-1, 318-19, copyright 1933 by The Century 


Company, New York. Reprinted by permission of Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 


John Dewey (1895-1952), through his voluminous writings on philosophy 
and education, has had a greater influence on educational thought and prac- 
tice than any other single individual in the course of the twentieth century. 
He was a pragmatist and a democrat who was interested in the problems of 
developing, through appropriate education, persons who would be intellec- 
tually active and socially co-operative. The most comprehensive statement of 
his views is to be found in Democracy and Education. In these extracts from 
it Dewey summarizes his criticism of some of the leading aims of education, 
notably those which stem from Rousseau and Spencer, and then puts forward 
his own view that education is the kind of development which aims at the 
reconstruction of man in society. 


[Democracy and Education, p. 59] 
- . . When it is said that education is development, everything 
depends upon how development is conceived. Our net conclusion jg 


that life is development, and that developing, growing, is life, Trans- 
lated into its educational equivalents, this means (i) that the educa. 
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tional process has no end beyond itself; it is its own end; and that (ii) 
the educational process is one of continual reorganizing, reconstruct- 
ing, transforming. 

[Democracy and Education, pp. 144-5] 

General or comprehensive aims are points of view for surveying the 
specific problems of education. Consequently it is a test of the value of 
the manner in which any large end is stated to see if it will translate 
readily and consistently into the procedures which are suggested by 
another. We have applied this test to three general aims: Development 
according to nature, social efficiency, and culture or personal mental 
enrichment. In each case we have seen that the aims when partially 
stated come into conflict with each other. The partial statement of 
natural development takes the primitive powers in an alleged spon- 
taneous development as the end-all. From this point of view training 
which renders them useful to others is an abnormal constraint; one 
which profoundly modifies them through deliberate nurture is corrupt- 
ing. But when we recognize that natural activities mean native activi- 
ties which develop only through the uses in which they are nurtured, 
the conflict disappears. Similarly a social efficiency which is defined in 
terms of rendering external service to others is of necessity opposed to 
the aim of enriching the meaning of experience, while a culture which 
is taken to consist in an internal refinement of a mind is opposed to a 
socialized disposition. But social efficiency as an educational purpose 
should mean cultivation of power to join freely and fully in shared or 
common activities. This is impossible without culture, while it brings 
a reward in culture, because one cannot share in intercourse with 
others without learning—without getting a broader point of view and 
perceiving things of which one would otherwise be ignorant. And 
there is perhaps no better definition of culture than that it is the 
capacity for constantly expanding the range and accuracy of one’s 


perception of meanings. 
[Democracy and Education, pp- 89-92] 

Education as Reconstruction.—In its contrast with the ideas both 
of unfolding of latent powers from within, and of formation from 
without, whether by physical nature or by the cultural products of the 
past, the ideal of growth results in the conception that education is 
a constant reorganizing or reconstructing of experience. It has all the 
time an immediate end, and so far as activity is educative, it reaches 
that end—the direct transformation of the quality of experience. 
Infancy, youth, adult life,—all stand on the same educative level in the 
sense that what is really learned at any and every stage of experience 
constitutes the value of that experience, and in the sense that it is the 
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chief business of life at every point to make living thus contribute to 
an enrichment of its own perceptible meaning. 

We thus reach a technical definition of education: It is that recon- 
struction or reorganization of experience which adds to the meaning 
of experience, and which increases ability to direct the course of sub- 
sequent experience. (1) The increment of meaning corresponds to the 
increased perception of the connections and continuities of the activi- 
ties in which we are engaged. The activity begins in an impulsive 
form; that is, it is blind. It does not know what it is about; that is to 
say, what are its interactions with other activities. An activity which 
brings education or instruction with it makes one aware of some of 
the connections which had been imperceptible. To recur to our simple 
example, a child who reaches for a bright light gets burned. Hence- 
forth he knows that a certain act of touching in connection with a 
certain act of vision (and vice versa) means heat and pain; or, a certain 
light means a source of heat. The acts by which a scientific man in his 
laboratory learns more about flame differ no whit in principle. By 
doing certain things, he makes perceptible certain connections of heat 
with other things, which had been previously ignored. Thus his acts 
in relation to these things get more meaning; he knows better what 
he is doing or ‘is about’ when he has to do with them; he can intend 
consequences instead of just letting them happen—all synonymous ways 
of saying the same thing. At the same stroke, the flame has gained in 
meaning; all that is known about combustion, oxidation, about light 
and temperature, may become an intrinsic part of its intellectual 
content. 

(2) The other side of an educative experience is an added power of 
subsequent direction or control. To say that one knows what he is 
about, or can intend certain consequences, is to say, of course, that he 
can better anticipate what is going to happen; that he can, therefore, 
get ready or prepare in advance so as to secure beneficial consequences 
and avert undesirable ones. A genuinely educative experience, then, 
one in which instruction is conveyed and ability increased, is contra- 
distinguished from a routine activity on one hand, and a capricious 
activity on the other. (a) In the latter one ‘does not care what hap- 
pens’; one just lets himself go and avoids connecting the consequences 
of one’s act (the evidences of its connections with other things) with 
the act. It is customary to frown upon such aimless random activity, 
treating it as wilful mischief or carelessness or lawlessness, But there 
is a tendency to seek the cause of such aimless activities in the youth’s 
own disposition, isolated from everything else. But in fact such activity 
is explosive, and due to maladjustment with surroundings, Individuals 
act capriciously whenever they act under external dictation, oy from 
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being told, without having a purpose of their own or perceiving the 
bearing of the deed upon other acts. One may learn by doing some- 
thing which he does not understand; even in the most intelligent 
action, we do much which we do not mean, because the largest portion 
of the connections of the act we consciously intend are not perceived 
or anticipated. But we learn only because after the act is performed 
we note results which we had not noted before. But much work in 
school consists in setting up rules by which pupils are to act of such 
a sort that even after pupils have acted, they are not led to see the 
connection between the result—say the answer—and the method pur- 
sued. So far as they are concerned, the whole thing is a trick and a 
kind of miracle. Such action is essentially capricious, and leads to 
capricious habits. (b) Routine action, action which is automatic, may 
increase skill to do a particular thing. In so far, it might be said to 
have an educative effect. But it does not lead to new perceptions of 
bearings and connections; it limits rather than widens the meaning- 
horizon. And since the environment changes and our way of acting 
has to be modified in order successfully to keep a balanced connection 
with things, an isolated uniform way of acting becomes disastrous at 
some critical moment. The vaunted ‘skill’ turns out gross ineptitude. 

The essential contrast of the idea of education as continuous re- 
construction with the other one-sided conceptions which have been 
criticized in this and the previous chapter is that it identifies the end 
(the result) and the process. This is verbally self-contradictory, but 
only verbally. It means that experience as an active process occupies 
time and that its later period completes its earlier portion; it brings 
to light connections involved, but hitherto unperceived. The later 
outcome thus reveals the meaning of the earlier, while the experience 
as a whole establishes a bent or disposition toward the things possess- 
ing this meaning. Every such continuous experience or activity is 
educative, and all education resides in having such experiences. 

[The Educational Frontier, pp. 290-1, 318-19] 

Education, as we conceive it, is a process of social interaction carried 
on in behalf of consequences which are themselves social—that is, it 
involves interactions between persons and includes shared values. A 
frequent objection to this view rests upon a misunderstanding. It 
asserts that this conception fails to grasp the basic value of individu- 
ality. The reverse is the case. Social cannot be opposed in fact or in 
idea to individual. Society is individuals-in-their-relations. An indi- 
vidual apart from social relations is a myth—or a monstrosity. If we 
deal with actual individuals, and not with a conceptual abstraction, 
our position can be also formulated in these terms: Education is the 
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process of realization of integrated individualities. For integration can 
occur only in and through a medium of association. Associations are 
many and diverse, and some of them are hostile to the realization of 
a full personality, they interfere with it and prevent it. Hence for the 
sake of individual development, education must promote some forms 
of association and community life and must work against others. Admit 
that education is concerned with a development of individual poten- 
tialities and you are committed to the conclusion that education can- 
not be neutral and indifferent as to the kind of social organization 
which exists. Individuals develop not in a remote entity called 
“society” at large but in connection with one another. The conditions 
of their association with one another, of their participation and com- 
munication, of their coöperation and competition, are set by legal, 
political, and economic arrangements. In the interest, therefore, of 
education—not of any preconceived “ism” or code—the fact is empha- 
sized that education must Operate in view of a deliberately preferred 
social order. . . . The process of interaction is circular and never- 
ending. We plead for a better, a more just, a more open and straight- 
forward, a more public, society, in which free and all-round communi- 
cation and participation occur as a matter of course in order that 
education may be bettered. We plead for an improved and enlarged 
education in order that there may be brought into existence a society 
all of whose operations shall be more genuinely educative, conducive 
to the development of desire, judgment, and character. The desired 
education cannot occur within the four walls of a school shut off from 
life. Education must itself assume an increasing responsibility for 


participation in projecting ideas of social change and taking part in 
their execution in order to be educative. 


(ii) Educational Objectives for Adolescents in a Democracy 


H. H. Giles, S. P. McCutchen and Z. N. Zechiel: Exploring the 
Curriculum, pp. 4-5, 7-13, 14-15, 18, 19-20, Harper, New York, 
1942. Reprinted by permission from Adventure in American 
Education, copyright 1942, by McGraw-Hill, Inc. 


The Eight-Year Study, begun in 1932 through the efforts of the American 
Progressive Education Association, was one of the most interesting and exten- 
sive experiments in secondary school teaching that has ever been made. The 
volume, Exploring the Curriculum, describes how the thirty schools which 
were involved went about the business of reconstructing their curricula in 
the ways which they deemed most suitable. The three authors who worked as 
curriculum consultants to the schools describe, in this extract, the way in 
which general educational aims of the Deweyan variety may be translated 


into workable objectives upon which practicable school programmes may be 
constructed. 
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. .. the Commission on the Secondary School Curriculum! studied 
the problems of general education from the approach through adoles- 
cent needs, The Commission assumed that the processes and goals of 
education should be relevant to the needs of the learner as he interacts 
with his social medium. The general principles advanced by the Com- 
mission are summarized in its statement of the goals of education 
when it states that 

The purpose of general education is to provide rich and significant ex- 

periences in the major aspects of living, so directed as to promote the 

fullest possible realization of personal potentialities, and the most effec- 
tive participation in a democratic society.? 

In this definition of purpose, two broad guiding principles are 
evident: (1) the educational program should aid the learner in making 
effective adaptation to his environment in all its major aspects—physi- 
cal, economic, and social; (2) the educational program should develop 
in each individual those personal characteristics that will enable him 
to participate effectively in the preservation and extension of the 
culture. 

Almost without exception, schools of the Eight-Year Study accept 
these two principles as fundamental assumptions in stating their 
objectives. As a result, the objectives of the schools show general agree- 
ment that the educational program must meet the needs of adolescents 
and seek to preserve and extend democracy as a way of life.... 


Adolescent Needs as the Basis of Objectives 
The term needs is frequently used to refer to the desires, tensions, 
drives, wishes, and interests that the individual feels at any given 
moment. If these needs meet fulfillment, the individual has a feeling 
of satisfaction. If these needs remain unfulfilled, a feeling of frustra- 
tion results. This conception of need is very important but it is in- 
adequate as the sole basis for the educational program. The concept of 
needs as desires, tensions, and drives is very closely related to the 
doctrine of interests followed by many schools during the 1930's. Quite 
frequently interests are motivated by a feeling of need that is funda- 
mental in nature, but interest may also represent superficial whim 
and fancy. Such needs, however, do not remain constant. As the indi- 
vidual develops, he is in constant reaction with his environment. The 
ucation oe a is na; 
i ibili ining the fundamental problems ot genera’ 
aE 7 ne aay of and junior-college levels. Publications of the Com- 
mission are: V. T. Thayer, Caroline B. Zachry, Ruth Kotinsky: Reorganizing 
Secondary Education, 1939; Science in General Education, 1938; Language in Gen- 


i ics i i ial Studies in General 
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behavior of the individual is affected by his environment, and in this 
interaction changes are also made in the social scene, for he is a part 
of the social environment in which he lives. 

Another commonly accepted concept of need is that society makes 
certain demands upon the individual. In other words, the environ- 
ment not only serves as a medium for the satisfaction of needs, but 
also creates needs. The teacher's responsibility, 
the nature of these demands made by society, and to design learning 
experiences to meet them. Emphasis upon this concept of need, how- 
ever, in isolation from the concept of personal need, is also undesir- 
able. Prescription of activities without reference to the individual's 
tensions and drives tends to thwart the achievement of satisfaction. 

While needs may be chiefly personal or social in origin they cannot 
be considered as completely personal or social in nature. Whatever 
the origin of the need may be, it has both personal and social aspects. 
In some cases, such as the need for “self-assurance”, the personal 
element is dominant yet it cannot be attained except in situations 
involving the social environment. Indeed the need for self-assurance 
would not exist except for the interaction of the individual and the 
social environment. 

If all needs have a personal aspect, it follows that they must be 
specific for each individual. Any list of needs, then, presumed to repre- 
sent the common needs of adolescents, is in reality a list of generaliza- 
tions to be used as guides for the study of the particular student or 


students for whom learning experiences are being planned. The fol- 
lowing list is illustrative rather than exhaustive: 


The Needs of Adolescents 


Physical and mental health 
Self-assurance 
Assurance of growth toward adult status 
A philosophy of life 
Wide range of personal interests 
Aesthetic appreciations 
Intelligent self-direction 
Progress toward maturity in social relations 
(a) with age mates 
(b) with adults 
Wise use of goods and services 
Vocational orientation 
Vocational competence. r 
The needs contained in this list stem primarily from the applica- 
tion of the principle of education as adaptation to SA eN, Such 
needs exist as a result of the interaction between the individua] and 


then, is to determine 
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his daily living and the physical and social environment. The identi- 
fication of the specific needs of the students in a school is the task of 
those responsible for the planning and administration of the program. 
The local community, as well as the students themselves, must be 
studied. It is necessary to determine which of the identified needs 
requires most urgent attention. Educational diagnosis and prescription 
—like medical diagnosis and prescription—must be specific, not general. 
The Preservation and Extension of Democracy as the Basis of 
Objectives 


In the discussion of needs, the personal-social character of needs 
was stressed. The nature of the society and the values held by society 
determine to a great extent the character of the needs that are social 
in their origin. We cannot determine needs from a study of society 
and adolescents as they are but must take into consideration the values 
we hold to be most worthwhile. The individual needs growth and 
development, but the direction of that growth is to be determined by 
the ideals of the culture. 

In a democracy, one value is held paramount above all others: 
regard for the integrity and worth of each individual. The individual 
possesses importance as an entity. He is unique and not capable of 
duplication. His optimum development is to be encouraged and 
fostered, not only because it is his inherent right, but also because 
his maximum development contributes to the common good. 

In a democracy, however, the assumption is made that significant 
personalities can be developed only through the mutual sharing of 
interests and purposes. The development of the individual as a goal 
is not to be confused with individualistic action as a method for its 
achievement. Unrestrained individualism is inconsistent with demo- 
cratic values since it will not guarantee others the realization of their 
potentialities. An ever-widening area of common concerns and in- 
terests, and a sharing of responsibilities are essential for the develop- 
ment of personalities to their maximum. The group must accept the 
furthering of the concerns of its members as its highest value, recogniz- 
ing that such an end requires the participation of the individual in 
making choices and determining policies that affect him. Each indi- 
vidual within the group must recognize that individual purposes can- 
not be considered apart from the concerns and purposes of the group. 
Individuals must learn that there are responsibilities, as well as advan- 
tages, in the sharing of concerns involved in group living. 

A second assumption, fundamental to individual development and 
to the refinement of democracy itself, is reliance upon the free play of 
intelligence in solving the problems of human concern. Making de- 
cisions on the basis of traditional beliefs, blind impulse, or prescribed 
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values uncritically accepted, is inconsistent with this principle. In a 
democracy, institutions, policies, programs, and accepted values are all 
constantly in the process of construction. They are not imposed by 
external authority but are a product of group thinking. They are 
subject to modification or rejection according to the will of the people. 
Democracy rests upon faith in the intelligence of the common man. 
Once this dependence is lost, only dictatorship can result. 

The broad values of democracy are succinctly stated by John Dewey 
in a paragraph which summarizes this discussion: 


Democracy . . . means voluntary choice, based on an intelligence that 
is the outcome of free association and communication with others. It 
means a way of living together in which mutual and free consultation 
tule instead of force, and in which cooperation instead of brutal com- 
petition is the law of life; a social order in which all the forces that make 
for friendship, beauty, and knowledge are cherished in order that each 
individual may become what he, and he alone, is capable of becoming.3 


In a democracy individual responsibility for participation in defin- 
ing the values, and in determining the policies, of society is inescap- 
able. Individual responsibility for participation in the achievement of 
values must also be accepted. All must share in the work of democ- 
Tacy as well as in the planning of the common good. In order to fulfill 


these responsibilities the individual needs certain 


personal character- 
istics, such as: 


Extension and deepening of social concerns 
Widening areas of participation in social movements 


Recognition of the social importance of his own actions 
Creativeness 


Social sensitivity 

Cooperativeness 

Tolerance 

Intelligent self-direction 

The willingness and ability to base opinion on facts 

Readiness to act on the basis of tentative judgment 

The exercise of reflective thinking in a consideration of problems 

of individual and group concern 

Techniques of validating authoritative statements. 

The characteristics or needs in this list are no less personal than 
are the needs previously listed. But they stem from the principle of 
education for the preservation, extension, and refinement of democracy 
as a way of life. Such characteristics, however, are not valuable as ends 
in themselves. Cooperativeness, for example, is to be encouraged only 


ə John Dewey, “Education and Social Change”, The Social Frontier, May, 1937, 
The italics are ours. 
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when it is exercised for the common good or for the development of 
personal interests without harm to others. 


The Statement of Objectives 

Analysis of a school before and after ihe process of formulating 
objectives often shows little if any change in the school’s program. It 
is difficult in many cases to see any relationship between the state- 
ments of purpose and school practices. Many objectives are listed and 
then apparently forgotten, since the practices of the school either fail 
to reflect these goals or are in direct contradiction to them. Why does 
such a condition exist? 

One of the causes is a lack of understanding as to the functions of 
educational objectives. Teachers are faced with the necessity of making 
important decisions. What subject matter is to be used? What type of 
procedure shall be followed in the classroom? What is the organiza- 
tion of the school to be? What emphasis is to be given to the subject 
matter? What shall be tested? These decisions are not only important, 
but imperative, and it is at this point that the objectives of a school 
must function. Such decisions cannot profitably be made until pur- 
poses have been defined. OR 

Another cause for the failure of objectives to function is to be 
found in the way they are presented. Two faults in statements of 
objectives are frequently found. They are either too specific in the 
scope covered, or they are in the form of generalizations so broadly 
stated that their meaning is hazy. The reverse should be true. Objec- 
tives should be general in the scope covered but analyzed minutely as 
to their specific meanings. Unless analyzed carefully, objectives will 
fail to provide aid to teachers in making decisions on such questions 


as those listed in the previous paragraph. ... 
The Analysis of Educational Objectives 

The analysis of the objectives by means of listing the operations 
involved or the abilities utilized, frequently provides the degree of 
specificity required for an understanding of the objective. For example, 
the development of skill in reflective thinking is an objective that is 
considered important by practically all teachers. In the exercise of 
reflective thinking, one must be able to 
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osition of this Commission. as ran Nio 
wish { ailed treatment of the topics of Adolescent Needs an he 
Naiire Sey ene Society is referred to the Commission's published reports. 
(See footnote 1 supra). Special attention is called to Chapter II, Science in General 
Education, and Chapter II, Mathematics in General Education. Teacher-Pupil 
Planning, by H. H. Giles, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1940, will also be of 
interest. 


4 Many of the schools in the Ei 
Philosophy of general education define 
Curriculum, A summary, therefore, 
schools is a recapitulation of the p 
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define a problem; 

formulate an hypothesis; 

collect data; 

organize data; 

draw inferences from data; 

recognize the difference between inferences which represent a 
conclusion or solution to the problem, inferences which demand 
a restatement of the hypothesis, or inferences which demand 
the formulation of another hypothesis; 

translate conclusions into action. 


Several conclusions can now be drawn relative to classroom pro- 
cedures: 


k 


2. 


Many opportunities must be provided for students to deal with 
problems they feel are significant. 

Wide sources of information must be utilized. The practice of 
assignment-recitation, following a single textbook, is not suffi- 
cient. Many books, periodicals, newspapers, interviews, excur- 
sions, and experiments should be used. 

Students must share in the responsibility of defining the prob- 
lem, formulating hypotheses, and in exercising the abilities re- 
quired in the collection, organization, and interpretation of 
data. 

The evaluation program should give some index of pupil- 
growth along the lines of the seven abilities listed above. 

The school should discover, wherever possible, arenas of action 
in which the students may exercise reflective thinking in mean- 
ingful, real situations. 


Objectives less tangible than “the development of reflective think- 
ing” are more difficult to analyze. For example, growth toward social 
maturity cannot be analyzed in terms of required abilities or skills 
involved. However, insight into the meaning of this objective can be 
obtained by examining illustrations of typical patterns of behavior. tes 

An illustration is drawn from the statements of the Tower Hill 
School. A student who is socially cooperative: 

(a) Treats other personalities as intrinsically valuable, and never 


merely as means to his own ends 


(b) Works to make himself useful in a social BOUR 

(c) Contributes constructively in group discussions, projects, etc, 
(d) Is intelligent rather than blind in his loyalties 

(e) Is tolerant of other groups, other races, etc. 

(f) Reveals “good sportsmanship” by his actions 

(g) Does not allow prejudice to control his attitudes in consider- 


ing problems of under-privileged groups 
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(h) Understands and practices the standard codes and mores of his 
group. ... 

_ >+- The importance of having every teacher in the school par- 
ticipating in the analysis of the school objectives cannot be over- 
emphasized. In a large school it is impractical for all teachers to help 
analyze each one of the objectives. Time pressures are too great. How- 
ever, participation in the analysis of one objective will do much to 
increase any teacher's effectiveness in understanding and using the 
analyses made by others. 


6. THE COMMUNIST VIEWPOINT 


(i) All-round Education 


S. G. Shapovalenko, ed.: Polytechnical Education in the U.S.S.R., 
UNESCO, Paris, 1963, Chapter I, “Marxist-Leninist Ideas 
on Polytechnical Education”, by M. N. Skatkin, p. 17. Re- 
printed by permission of UNESCO. 


This brief extract is taken from a book written by members of the Re- 
search Institute for General and Polytechnical Education of the RSFSR 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences. In it the authors explore in detail the con- 
cept and the practice of polytechnical education which seeks to combine intel- 
lectual training and instruction with productive work into a general educa- 
tion suited to the purposes of a Communist society. 

The Soviet secondary school is intended to give the rising genera- 
tion a communist upbringing. The aim of this is to achieve all-round 
development of the pupil's personality, to inculcate in him the materi- 
alist outlook and communist morality and to prepare him to play an 
active part in building a society striving for world peace and friend- 
ship among all nations. 

The most important aspects of a communist upbringing are intel- 
lectual training and productive, polytechnical, aesthetic, physical and 
moral education. All these aspects are indissolubly bound up with one 
another, interpenetrating and complementing one another, and to- 
gether ensure a well-balanced development of the child’s physical and 


„mental capabilities. 


(ii) The Teaching of the Marxist-Leninist Classics on the Aims of 
Education 
I. T. Ogorodnikov and P. N. Schimbirew: Lehrbuch der Päda- 
gogik, pp. 52-4, translated, Volk und Wissen, Berlin, 1954 
(originally published in Russian, Moscow, 1950). Reprinted 
by permission of the publisher. 
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This statement taken from a basic textbook widely used in teacher train- 
ing courses indicates the consistency of the aims of education with the gen- 
eral theory and policy of the founders of Soviet Communism. 


The teaching of the classic Marxist-Leninist authors on the aims 
of education arises logically from the aims involved in the construc- 
tion of communist society. The building of communist society neces- 
sitates the education of new human beings. “Only when we re-shape 
the schooling, the organization, and the education of youth from the 
ground up, will we achieve, as a product of the exertions of the young 
generation, the creation of a society which does not resemble the old, 
that is, a communist society.” . . . The education of the rising genera- 
tion in the spirit of the Marxist-Leninist viewpoint, of bolshevist ideas 
and in irreconcilable opposition to bourgeois ideology, must penetrate 
the whole of the instructional and educational work of the school and 
of the other instructional and educational institutions. The decisions 
of the central committee of the CPSU(B) on ideological questions 
require that this work be supported by all available means. “Before 
the young generation of the Soviet Union stands the task of consolidat- 
ing the strength and the power of the socialist Soviet system, of fully 
exploiting the driving powers of Soviet society towards a new, power- 
ful upsurge in our economic well-being and our culture. To be able to 
fulfil these great tasks, Soviet youth must be brought up as steadfast, 
upright men, who fear no obstacles, but confront these obstacles, and 
are capable of overcoming them. Our people must become men of 
wide education, filled with high cultural and moral demands and 
inclinations.2 

The founders of Marxism-Leninism defined not only the general 


aims of communist education, but they analysed also their particular 
content. 


The idea of building up all-round personalities, runs like a red thread 
through all the statements of the classic Marxist-Leninist authors, and 
all the decisions of the communist party on educational questions. 

According to Engels ‘the society organized along communist lines 
will provide for its members the opportunity of exemplifying in every 
way their all-round talents’. 

What do we understand by a man of all-round development? 

We understand by it a man whose physical and intellectual strength 
and capabilities are harmoniously developed. A man who is developed 
intellectually but is weak physically can just as little be the ideal of 
the new man as a man who is physically developed but does not 

1 Lenin: Selected Works, Vol. 2, Dietz, Berlin, p. 781. 


2 Shdanov: On Culture and Science, Dietz, Berlin, 1951, p. 44. 


3 Marx/Engels: Collected Works, Section 1, Vol. 6, Co-op. Publg. Hse. 
ean 1943, p. 518, 8- Hse., Moscow/ 
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possess the necessary knowledge. Only through the combination of 
these qualities can the personality really reach full stature. 

We understand by it a man with a wide general and polytechnical 
education, and a firm, scientifically communist outlook on life. 

General and polytechnical education is the foundation of the whole 
system of technical vocational education and of instruction in the 
Soviet Union. In this sense the question is solved in the party pro- 
gramme too, in which there is reference to a “broad development of 
vocational education for persons from 17 years on in conjunction with 
general polytechnical knowledge”. 

By an all-round man we understand a morally educated man who 
is clearly conscious of his moral duty towards society and the State, 
and who possesses a bolshevist will and character to reach the ap- 
pointed objectives. 

Finally, we understand by it an aesthetically educated man. The 
man of socialist society must know life, and must understand how to 
build it up and how to enjoy its beauty. He must possess good taste, 
and an understanding of art, and be capable of realizing the beauty 
in life through creative activity. È 

On the basis of Marxist-Leninist teaching on the education of the 
all-round personality, on the basis of the political decisions of the 
communist party, and on the basis of the total practical experience 
in the task of communist education, it may be said that communist 
education consists, for soviet education, of five integral parts: physical, 
intellectual, polytechnic, moral, and aesthetic education. 


(iii) Education for Collective Life 


A. S. Makarenko: Werke, V, pp. 370 f£., “Das Ziel der Erziehung”, 
translated, Volk und Wissen, Berlin, 1964. Reprinted by per- 


mission of the publisher. 


A. S. Makarenko (1888-1939), the best known of all Soviet Russian educa- 
tors, developed several colonies for delinquent children in the Ukraine during 
the 1920’s and 1930's. He recorded his experiences in a series of books, 
notably in The Road to Life, which describes the way in which he developed 
a thorough-going collective spirit throughout his schools. This theme is well 
summarized by him in the following extract which comes from an article pub- 
lished in Izvestia, 28th August, 1937. 


We must, simply, understand to the full the place of the new man 
in the new society. Socialist society is founded on the principle of the 
collective. In it there can be no isolated individual, now standing out 
like a pimple, now crushed to dust in the street, but only a member 
of the socialist collective. 
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In the Soviet Union no individual can live outside the collective, 
and there can be, therefore, no separate personal destiny, no personal 
course and no personal happiness that is opposed to the destiny and 
the happiness of the collective. 

In the socialist society there are many such collectives. The overall 
soviet society is really made up completely of such collectives. But 
this does not in any way mean that educators should not have the 
duty of striving for and discovering complete forms of the collective 
in their work. The school collective, the cell of the soviet society of 
children, must become the most important object of the work of the 
school. Whilst we are educating a particular individual, we must think 
of the education of the entire collective. In practice both of these are 
always common tasks, and are always solved together through a com- 
mon procedure. Whenever we influence the individual, this influence 
must also be aimed at the collective at the same time. And, contrari- 
wise, every one of our contacts with the collective will also certainly 
contribute to the education of each individual who belongs to the 
collective. 

The nature of these propositions is generally known. But in our 
literature they have not been accompanied by precise inquiry into the 
problem of the collective. The collective calls for a special examina- 
tion. 

The collective, which must be our primary aim of education, must 
possess definite characteristics which are derived clearly from its 
socialist nature. It will perhaps not be possible, in a short article, to 
enumerate all these characteristics. I shall therefore mention only the 
main points. 

A. The collective unites men not only through a common aim 
and for common work, but also in a common organization for this 
work. The common aim is, in this case, not a chance combination of 
private aims, as the sort of thing that might be found in a tram or a 
theatre, but it is really the aim of the whole collective. The relation- 
ship of the common to the individual aim is, in our situation, not a 
relationship of opposition, but only the relationship of the general 
(and therefore also of my own) to the particular, which still remains 
mine but becomes incorporated in a special way within the general. 

Every action of an individual pupil, every one of his successes or 
failures must be assessed as a success or failure of common concern, 
This educational thinking must literally impregnate every schoo] day 
and every activity of the collective. 

B. The collective forms part of the Soviet Union, and js closel 
connected with all the other collectives. It has a first responsibility to 
our society. It bears a prime obligation to the whole country, Only 
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through the collective does each member enter into society. The idea 
of soviet discipline has its roots in this. By this means every pupil also 
gets an understanding of the collective's interests, and of its concepts 
of respect and duty. Only by conducting matters in this way is it 
possible to harmonize the education of personal and general interests, 
an education in self-respect which has no resemblance at all to the 
long past conceit of the overbearing bully. 

C. The attainment of the aims of the collective, community of 
work, duty, and respect in it, should not be allowed to become the 
plaything of the chance caprices of individuals. The collective is not 
a heap; it is a social organism, and consequently possesses organs of 
administration and co-ordination whose principal function is to further 
the interests of the collective and of society. 

„Practical experience of collective life is not only an experience of 
neighbourly common living with other people; it is a very complicated 
experience of purposeful activities in the collective. Foremost of these 
are the rudiments of organization, consultation, subordination to the 
majority, subordination of comrades to comrades, responsibility, and 


mutual agreement. 

_ Bright and wide perspectives are revealed for the 
in the Soviet school. The teacher is called upon to construct this model 
organization, to watch over it, to improve it, and to hand it on to a 
new generation of teachers. No private moralizing, but a tactful, wise 
guidance of the growth of the collective along the right path: that is 
the teacher's calling. 

D. Fundamentally the soviet collective represents the unity of the 
working classes of the whole world. These men are united not simply 
through their way of living; they are a part of the battle front of man- 
kind in the period of world revolution. All the characteristics of the 
collective referred to will amount to very little, if the ardour of the 
historical struggle through which we are living does not vibrate in 
its very being. All the other properties of the collective must be 
blended into and developed in the light of this idea. Literally at each 
step, the examples of our struggle must always stand before the eyes 
of the collective; always must the collective follow the path of the 
communist party which leads it on to its true destiny. f 

From these principles relating to the collective stem all the details 
involved in the development of personality. We must send out from 
our schools energetic members of the socialist society devoted to the 
idea, and capable resolutely at all times of finding at every moment of 
their life the right standard for their personal actions, and of demand- 
ing at the same time the right conduct from others. Our pupil, who- 
ever he may be, is never to appear as the possessor of some personal 


teacher’s work 
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perfection, or only as a good or honest man. He must always, prin- 
cipally, appear as a member of his collective, as a member of the 


society, one who is answerable not only for his own deeds but also for 
the acts of his comrades. 


7. EDUCATION TO DEVELOP WHOLE AND RESPONSIBLE 
PERSONS 


(i) The Need for Communion 


Martin Buber: Between Man and Man, pp. 114-15, Fontana, 


London, 1963. Reprinted by permission of Routledge and 
Kegan Paul Ltd. 


Many educators have been influenced in recen 
sciousness, brought out most strongly by Existenti 
meaning and of a dehumanization and loneline: 
(1878-1965) was Professor of Religion and Ethics 
furt-am-Main before he became in 1938 Professor 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. His writings o 


have in large measure been affected by his concer 
man’s existence. 


Yes; as an originator man is solitary. He stands wholly without 
bonds in the echoing hall of his deeds. Nor can it help him to leave 
his solitariness that his achievement is received enthusiastically by the 
many. He does not know if it is accepted, if his sacrifice is accepted 
by the anonymous receiver. Only if someone grasps his hand not as a 
“creator” but as a fellow-creature lost in the world, to be his comrade 
or friend or lover beyond the arts, does he have an awareness and a 
share of mutuality. An education based only on the training of the 
instinct of origination would prepare a new human solitariness which 
would be the most painful of all. 

The child, in putting things together, learns much that he can 
learn in no other way. In making some thing he gets to know its 
possibility, its origin and structure and connexions, in a way he can- 
not learn by observation. But there is something else that is not learned 
in this way, and that is the viaticum of life. The being of the world Bs 
an object is learned from within, but not its being as a subject, its 
saying I and Thou. What teaches us the saying of Thou is not the 
originative instinct but the instinct for COMUDUHIODS. 

This instinct is something greater than the believers in the “libido” 
realize: it is the longing for the world to become present to us as a 
person, which goes out to us as we to it, which chooses and r 
nizes us as we do it, which is confirmed in us as we in it, 


t times by a general con- 
alist writers, of a lack of 
ss in modern life. Buber 
at the University of Frank- 
of Social Philosophy at the 
n religion and philosophy 
n for the unease of modern 


€cog- 
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(ii) The Human Need for Meaning 


P. H. Phenix: Realms of Meaning, p. 8, McGraw-Hill, New York, 
copyright 1964. Reprinted by permission of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 

Professor Phenix, who is a Professor of Education at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, here states succinctly the various objectives for com- 
plete and meaningful living in the modern age. 

. .. A complete person should be skilled in the use of speech, 
symbol, and gesture, factually well informed, capable of creating and 
appreciating objects of esthetic significance, endowed with a rich and 
disciplined life in relation to self and others, able to make wise de- 
cisions and to judge between right and wrong, and possessed of an 
integral outlook. These are the aims of general education for the 


development of whole persons. 
A curriculum developing the above basic competence is designed to 


satisfy the essential human need for meaning. Instruction in language, 
mathematics, science, art, personal relations, morals, history, religion, 
and philosophy constitutes the educational answer to the destructively 
critical spirit and to the pervasive modern sense of meaninglessness. 
Moreover, all of these elements are necessary ingredients in the forma- 
tion of a mature person. 


(iii) Tension and Responsibility 


M. V. C. Jeffreys: “Existentialism”, in A. V. Judges, ed.: Educa- 
tion and the Philosophic Mind, Chapter III, pp- 64-5, 76-80, 
Harrap, London, 1957. Reprinted by permission of the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Education. 


M. V. C. Jeffreys was until 1964 a Professor of Education and the Direc- 


tor of the Institute of Education at the University of Birmingham. He has 
oretical issues in education and particu- 


ducation and religion. The lecture from 
s an excellent short exposition of the 
t movement and its bearings on educa- 


written extensively on various the 
larly on the relationship between e 
which the present extract is taken i 
fundamental ideas in the Existentialis 
tion. 


If it is true that modern civilization has aggravated the tension in 
if the responsibility of being a person 


man—or, to put it differently, 
insistent challenge together 


presents modern man with an increasingly 
with an increasing temptation to escape it; if the fundamental purpose 
of education is to bring people face to face with their responsibilities 
as persons and enable them to cope with life at that level—then the 
relevance of existentialism to education is already apparent. 
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For, historically speaking, existentialism is the outcome of, and 
response to, this increased tension in man. If there is one word rather 
than another that strikes the keynote of existentialism it is the Ger- 
man Angst (French angoisse), which has no convenient English equiva- 
lent. The term originates in the writings of Kierkegaard, and among 
modern existentialists is used frequently by Heidegger. Angst is the 
dread felt deep in the spirit of man, conscious of his own freedom and 
the necessity of choice, and at the same time confronted by (or, as 
Heidegger says, “thrown into”) the mystery and enormity of a universe 
which threatens to annihilate him. The disquictude at the root of 
existentialism is something more fundamental than any rational un- 
certainty or certainty; it goes deeper than all transient hopes and 
fears, disappointments and fulfilments, because it is an intimation of 
the very nature of the world itself. It may, as in Kierkegaard, express 
a protest against the tyranny of conventional social values, or, as in 
Heidegger, a horror of an apparently meaningless and calamitous 
universe. In the present century, owing to the political and economic 
crises through which the world has passed and is passing, the emphasis 
on insecurity and apprehension has increased; the sense of angoisse 
grows more acute, especially in those countries which have suffered 
most upheaval. 

The existentialists, in their various moods, accept the tension of 
human life—the angoisse implicit in a destiny that commands us to 
spend ourselves in an everlasting attempt to attain the unattainable. 
They refuse all the ways of escape, whether by losing our identity in 
the social mass, or by denying obligation and withdrawing from 
commitment. 

Existentialism is, above all things, a defence of man’s freedom and 
an affirmation of his responsibility. Existentialists do not shut their 
eyes, in the manner of a superficial, self-sufficient rationalism, to the 
inconvenient facts of sin, suffering, death—those “boundary situations” 
of which Karl Jaspers speaks. They affirm the ultimate and inescap- 
able responsibility of the individual human being confronted by the 
world in which he lives. He cannot shed that responsibility, and no 
one can relieve him of it. It is in choice (not in contemplative thought 
merely) that man truly exists and is himself. A . 

: - - There are two aims, or values, in education with which existen- 
tialists, while claiming no monopoly of concern, are bound to be 
specially interested. 

(a) The Education of Personal Responsibility 
For the existentialist the overall purpose of education is to bring 


1 Note Jaspers’ distinction between “mere existence” and “significant existence,” 
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people to realize their responsibility as persons, and to equip them- 
selves to fulfil that responsibility. This principle of personal responsi- 
bility lays upon the teacher an obligation to respect the autonomy and 


integrity of the pupil. 


A passionless teacher is a bad teacher. But there are passions that are 
better left out of the classroom, especially the passion to display one’s self. 
Another is a passion for a system or idea or point of view that discourages 
reflection. Two normal passions remain: (a) a passion for the truth of any 
question that arises or ought to arise in the development of a subject- 
matter, the truth no matter how strictly one is forced to review one’s 
previous judgments; and (b) a passion for the end of teaching, the autono- 
mous functioning of the pupil’s mind and the habitual exercise by him 
of a character that is free, charitable, and self-moving.? 


Viewed in this light, it is the teacher's obligation to combat every- 
thing that disintegrates human personality, undermines the value set 
upon persons as such, or reduces human life to abstractions. He 
must vigilantly reckon with all those influences in modern society 
which numb the sense of responsibility or invite escape from respon- 
sibility, including those interpretations of human behaviour which 
sanction, or appear to sanction, the view that we cannot help being 
what we are. 

Since responsibility concerns persons in relation w 
the education of personal responsibility must involve practical experi- 
ence of living in social groups of the right kind. The educative society 
1s one which encourages neither a selfish individualism nor the absorp- 
ton of identity in the mass, but the mutual respect of persons. . . . 

_ Not only must personal responsibility be educated through the 
right kind of social relations; it must be exercised in the service of 
others, A healthy community needs a healthy morality of work. The 
whole social experiment which we know as the Welfare State will 
founder miserably unless we have a better sense of public obligation 
than inspires most of us at present. Writing of the morality of work, 


Mr. M. L. Jacks says: 


ith one another, 


In contemporary society there are four things lacking in this respect, 
and it is within the power and within the duty of schools to provide them. 
The first is a respect for good work: the second is a willingness for hard 
work: the third is efficiency: and the fourth is an ideal of service to be 
rendered to society in and through « man’s daily work well done. 


(b) The Education of Feeling 
Truth, it has been suggested, must be lived into, 


2Ralph Harper, “Significance of Existence and Recognition for Education,” 
Chapter VII of Hoden Bhilosophies and Education (ed. Nelson B. Henry), National 
Society for the Study of Education (1955), p. 237. 
3M. L. Jacks, The Education of Good Men, p. 18. 


not only thought 
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into. To talk about experience is not the same as to experience. I 
spoke earlier of the intellectual mistrust of feeling, which distorts life,* 
and the shallowness of feeling, which impoverishes life. If our educa- 
tion is to be full, we must pay at least as much attention to the exer- 
cise of feeling as to the exercise of thinking. 


We have not educated men more than a little when we have made 
them more literate, more vocal and more technically skilled. The school 
has to nourish and educate feeling and intelligence and will, as well as 
to impart knowledge and techniques and to train minds, each according 
to its capacity to analyse and dissect. Education is concerned with pro- 
ducing attitudes, and this means not teaching in so many words the 
desirability of attitudes, but making a really personal contact and ‘entry’. 
The inward life is a life of imagining and feeling, and upon its health 
and vigour the quality of our living and the quality of our convictions 
will depend. If any training of a sense of values, any growth of a deep 
sense of purpose, is to be possible, children must not lose their power to 


experience.5 

- . . Existentialists must be concerned with the education of the 
whole human being as such. Education must be total, not partial. Any 
partial education must be recognized as having its place in a pro- 
gramme of total education. It is the person who is being educated, not 
subjects that are being taught. The purpose of education is not only 
to produce historians or philosophers, any more than to produce only 
electrical engineers or dentists, though it should produce all these. . . - 

The purpose of education must be to exalt the image of the free, 
responsible person, and to fortify each individual in the struggle to 
redeem and establish the true dignity of man. In a world where mass 
feeling invites the absorption of personal identity, and technical 
organization invites the abdication of humanity, nothing can be 
tolerated in education which offers escape from what the Grand In- 
quisitor in Dostoievsky’s legend called “the terrible gift of freedom”. 
If man is not to unman himself he can play for no lower stakes, how- 
ever the dice may be loaded. Whether it is our fate to seek for ever 
what we can never find, or whether there is a destiny for the human 
spirit beyond tragedy; whether we can discover nothing beneath our 
feet but the bottomless pit, or whether we believe the abyss, accepted, 
is none other than the lap of God—that is a question which may: find 
no clear answer within the compass of this world. But, if it is worth 
striving for the impossible—if that is a sane and not a lunatic attitude 
—is it not because, on some plane of transmutation, the impossible is 
already accomplished? 

4“Let us beware of the rationalism that sterilizes life instead of u 


s nderstandi 
it.” Roger Troisfontaines, Existentialism and Christian Thought (1946); translated 
1949, p. 4. 


5 W. R. Niblett, Education and the Modern Mind, pp. 47, 115. 
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8. A SYNTHESIS: THE VIEWS OF TWO COMMITTEES 


(i) The Full Development of the Individual within the School Society 


Secondary Education, a Report of the Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion in Scotland, Chapter IV, pp. 9-13, H.M.S.O., Edinburgh, 
1947. Reprinted by permission of H.M. Stationery Office. 


This statement of the aims of secondary education presents a balanced 
and comprehensive view that takes account of the present-day concern with 
the incoherence of modern life, points up the need to develop intelligent 
persons of good character, and stresses the importance of cultivating the 
pupil’s individuality within the common social life of a school sensitive to 
the changes of a developing society. The view expressed here owes much to 
the influence of Sir Percy Nunn (1870-1944) whose Education: Its Data and 
First Principles has been the most widely read educational text in England 
during this century. 

THE AIM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

What is the aim of education is a question that admits of no answer 
without a reference to ultimate convictions about human nature and 
destiny, about society and how the individual stands related to it. 
Merely to change singular to plural and list a variety of desirable aims 
is no help, for education then becomes an arena of conflicting claims 
and the question persists—what is end and what merely means, what 
has first place and what is subordinate? 

1. Primacy of the Individual 

As a Council, we are already committed to an answer. The stress 
we have laid on religion in report after report clearly implies a general 
acceptance of the great tradition of Christian theism as regulative for 
our national life and education. Now, if there is any affirmation of 
Christian philosophy which lies outside the field of controversy, it is 
the sacredness and abiding significance of the individual, the insistence 
that the natural and social environment exists to promote the growth 
of free and rational beings, of spiritual personalities. Keats put it in 
a poet’s way, when he described the world as “the vale of soul-making.” 
For us then the conclusion is inescapable that the chief end of educa- 
tion is to foster the full and harmonious development of the individual. 
We do not suggest that only on a Christian basis can such an educa- 
tional doctrine be built: on the contrary, all healthy democratic think- 
ing, as opposed to state-worship, must remain unimpressed by the 


mere power and permanence of organised society, unless in so far as 
of individual life.” What may 


it “helps to fashion desirable patterns 
be claimed is that such a concept of education finds in the Christian 
view of man its sufficient rationale and the necessary safeguards against 


anti-social excess or distortion. 
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This uncompromising insistence on the primacy of the individual 
may seem strange at a time when events are impressing on us the need 
for social cohesion and a high sense of national duty; but we hope to 
show that our thesis is hospitable to all that society may justly ask of 
the individual. Meanwhile, we cite in our support the testimony of 
one of the wisest and most balanced educational thinkers of our time. 
In the preface to a new edition of his great book,* first published 
twenty-five years ago, Sir Percy Nunn writes, “The central thesis of the 
book remains unchanged: it maintains that the primary aim of all 
educational effort should be to help boys and girls to achieve the 
highest degree of individual development of which they are capable.” 

If the end of education is individual excellence, we are at once led 
to ask how does the individual life develop, and the answer immedi- 
ately brings back all the social references and claims that the doctrine 
of self-realization seemed for a moment to banish. For the reply must 
be that selves can develop only in accordance with their own nature 
and that their nature is social. This is finely brought out in the words 
of the late Lord Balfour, which Sir Percy Nunn quotes—applying to 
the individual what was originally said about a coalition of free and 
self-governing communities:—“who feel that they are never more them- 
selves, never more masters of their own fate, than when they recognise 
that they are parts of a greater whole, from which they can draw 
inspiration and strength, and to which they can give inspiration and 
strength.” + 


2. Secondary School should Provide Rich Social Environment 


The long physical dependence of the human young and the per- 
manent interdependence of all human beings on the material plane 
have their full counterpart in the growth of mind and spirit; and 
Christian teaching is at one with Greek philosophy in finding human 
life meaningless apart from society. It is clear, therefore, that our 
supreme requirement of the secondary school must be something which 
hitherto has been much less highly regarded, that it should provide a 
rich social environment where adolescence grows in character and 
understanding through the interplay of personalities rather than by 
the imparting of knowledge. Education thus presents itself as at once 
preparation for life and an irreplaceable part of life itself: hence, the 
good school is to be assessed not by any tale of examination successes, 
however impressive, but by the extent to which it has filled the years 
of youth with security, graciousness and ordered freedom, and has thus 


° Education: Its Data and First Principles, Edward Arnold and Co. 3rd edition 
1945. , 

+ Cf. the Corinthians on the Athenians: “They spend their bodies as mere ex- 
ternal tools in the City’s service, and count their minds most truly their own when 
employed on her behalf.” Thucydides I, 70. 
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been a seed-bed for the flowering in due season of all that is of good 
report. s 

The community life of school supplies the adolescent with the raw 
material which he works up into social and moral experience. In it 
he confronts a pre-existing society, a web of relationships into which 
his own claims and obligations must be woven. He discovers those 
limitations on freedom that come from the mere existence in one’s 
world of other selves, and finds that, whereas certain behaviour-patterns 
result in frustration and clash of wills, others yield the deep satisfac- 
tion of activities in which paradoxically he feels most completely him- 
self when co-operating most fully with his fellows. 

Provided his small world is not oppressive in its government or 
arbitrary in its purposes, what began as restraint from outside gradu- 
ally commends itself to his experience as inherently reasonable, and 
is more and more accepted as his own; so that in the end conformity 
takes on the quality of a rational and freely-willed obedience to law. 
What at the outset was external rule is now the law set in his inward 
parts, and in him the social and the individual are on the way to 
being harmonised. 

This is, of course, extreme idealisation. The process will never be 
complete within the adolescent years: it will always be slowed by the 
deficiencies of even the best school: it will often be marred by the 
anarchic influences of the world outside. Moreover, in every self there 
is something and in a few selves much that can never be sublimated 
even within the most favourable environment, but must in the end be 
suppressed and die, that better things may live. But, with fullest aware- 
ness of every limiting or adverse factor, the secondary school must still 
accept as its supreme function the provision of the setting, the material 
and the occasion for this progress of the young towards social selfhood. 

But the conception of ordered freedom is not exhausted by the 
reference to education in society: it equally involves the idea of educa- 
tion by and for society. We believe individual development to be 
wholly consistent with the right of society to transmit its inheritance 


and secure its own continuity; indeed, the former is impossible with- 


out the latter, since at every level from genius downward individuality 
: and must express itself in terms of 


emerges only from a common life 
accepted values, even where it seems most to challenge or transcend 


them. ... 
3. The School an Agent of Social Change 

We have spoken of the school as a preserver of values, but from the 
side of the state it has another function: to be an agent of social 
al horror of totalitarian excess must not blind us to 


change. A natur: 
the reasonableness of this. We are not forced to choose between the 
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sheer conditioning of the young and a spiritual and ideological neu- 
trality so unreal that no vital community could observe it. A liberal 
state will naturally desire to produce a dynamic rather than a static 
type, but it will quite properly seek to ensure through education that 
the creative energies of a new generation are used to direct the forces 
of change along lines which are socially desirable and in general accord 
with the nation’s traditions and ethos. This may involve some deter- 
mination of the content and methods of secondary education, but it 
is difficult to see in such action by the state an attack on liberty, unless 
we are to equate freedom with a sterile and escapist individualism 
that has no kinship with any Christian or democratic ideal. 

This proper concern of the state with the direction of social change 
will be twofold; first, to see that the schools inculcate those virtues 
without which democracy cannot survive, and secondly, to be satisfied, 
especially at a time of great economic stress like the present, that boys 
and girls are taught the basic skills and cultivate the special aptitudes 
which will ensure the maximum productivity of the country. 

The democratic virtues are tolerance, respect for reason and per- 
suasion, hatred of cruelty and oppression, the willingness to surrender 
sectional privileges in the general interest and to sacrifice personal 
leisure in the common service, and, not least, an international temper 
of sympathy and understanding. It is only necessary to list such quali- 


ties to dispel any fear that their cultivation might impair the free and 
balanced development of the individual. 


(ii) The Good Man and the Good Citizen 


General Education in a Free Society: Report of the Harvard 
Committee, pp. 50-1, 64, 73-8, Harvard University Press, copy- 
4 PP j y 
right 1945, by the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
During World War II a committee of professors from a variety of dis- 
ciplines was set up at Harvard University to examine the objectives of a 
General Education in a Free Society. Their report, attractively written and 
widely read, endeavours to reconcile the study of tradition with the en- 
couragement of change, and to harmonize the need for free and objective 
thinking with the necessity for conviction and firm principle. 

Students of antiquity and of the Middle Ages can therefore rightly 
affirm that decisive truths about the human mind and its relation to 
the world were laid hold of then, and yet agree that, when new appli- 
cation of these truths was made through a more scrupulous attention 
to fact, their whole implication and meaning were immensely en- 
larged. Modern civilization has seen this enlargement of meaning and 
possibility; yet it is not a new civilization but the organic development 
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of an earlier civilization. The true task of education is therefore so to 
reconcile the sense of pattern and direction deriving from heritage 
with the sense of experiment and innovation deriving from science 
that they may exist fruitfully together, as in varying degrees they have 
never ceased to do throughout Western history. 

Belief in the dignity and mutual obligation of man is the common 
ground between these contrasting but mutually necessary forces in our 
culture. As was pointed out earlier, this belief is the fruit at once of 
religion, of the Western tradition, and of the American tradition. It 
equally inspires the faith in human reason which is the basis for trust 
in the future of democracy. And if it is not, strictly speaking, implied 
in ali statements of the scientific method, there is no doubt that science 
has become its powerful instrument. In this tension between the oppo- 
Site forces of heritage and change poised only in the faith in man, lies 
something like the old philosophic problem of the knowledge of the 
good. If you know the good, why do you seek it? If you are ignorant of 
the good, how do you recognize it when you find it? You must evidently 
at one and the same time both know it and be ignorant of it. Just so, 
the tradition which has come down to us regarding the nature of man 
and the good society must inevitably provide our standard of good. 
Yet an axiom of that tradition itself is the belief that no current form 
of the received ideal is final but that every generation, indeed every 
individual, must discover it in a fresh form. Education can therefore 
be wholly devoted neither to tradition nor to experiment, neither to 
the belief that the ideal in itself is enough nor to the view that means 
are valuable apart from the ideal. It must uphold at the same time 
tradition and experiment, the ideal and the means, subserving, like 
ur culture itself, change within commitment. 

. « “As we have said earlier, education looks both to the nature of 
knowledge and to the good of man in society. It is to the latter aspect 
that we shall now turn our attention—more particularly to the traits 
and characteristics of mind fostered by education. 

By characteristics we mean aims so important as to prescribe how 
general education should be carried out and which abilities should be 
Sought above all others in every part of it.... 

i General education, we repeat, must consciously aim at these abili- 
ties: at effective thinking, communication, the making of relevant 
judgments, and the discrimination of values. As was noted earlier, one 
of the subtlest and most prevalent effects of specialism has been that, 
through its influence, subjects have tended to be conceived and taught 
with an eye, so to speak, to their own internal logic rather than to 
their larger usefulness to students. In a course in history, for example, 
little concern will be felt for a student’s ability to express himself, 
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which will be left to English, or for his ability to think logically, which 
will fall to mathematics. Good teachers will, to be sure, always say of 
their subject that it subserves these higher aims, and to their great 
credit ma'y do seek these aims. But the organization of knowledge 
into rigid, almost autonomous units, works against them... . 
Human personality cannot, however, be broken up into distinct 
parts or traits. Education must look to the whole man. It has been 
wisely said that education aims at the good man, the good citizen, and 
the useful man. By a good man is meant one who possesses an inner 
integration, poise, and firmness, which in the long run come from an 
adequate philosophy of life. Personal integration is not a fifth charac- 
teristic in addition to the other four and coérdinate with them; it is 
their proper fruition. The aim of liberal education is the development 
of the whole man; and human nature involves instincts and senti- 
ments as well as the intellect. Two dangers must be mentioned. First, 
there is the danger of identifying intelligence with the qualities of 
the so-called intellectual type—with bookishness and skill in the 
manipulation of concepts. We have tried to guard against this mis- 
take by stressing the traits of relevant judgment aad discrimination 
of values in effective thinking. Second, we must remember that intel- 
ligence, even when taken in its widest sense, does not exhaust the 
total potentialities of human nature. Man is not a contemplative being 
alone. Why is it, then, that education is conceived as primarily an 
intellectual enterprise when, in fact, human nature is so complex? For 
instance, man has his emotions and his drives and his will; why 
should education center on the training of the intellect? The answer 
is found in the truth that intelligence is not a special function (or not 
that only) but a way in which all human powers may function. Intelli- 
gence is that leaven of awareness and reflection which, Operating upon 
the native powers of men, raises them from the animal level and makes 
them truly human. By reason we mean, not an activity 
rational guidance of all human activity. Thus the fruit of 
is intelligence in action. The aim is mastery of life; and sinc 
an art, wisdom is the indispensable means to this end. ae 
We are not at all unmindful of the im 
in the completely good life. But, given t 
varieties of faith and even of unfaith, we 
posing religious instruction as a part of the curriculum, The love of 
God is tested by the love of neighbor; nevertheless the love of God 
transcends merely human obligations. We must perforce speak in 
purely humanistic terms, confining ourselves to the Obligations of man 
to himself and to society. But we have been careful so to delimit 
humanism as not to exclude the religious ideal. Yet we are not arguing 
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e living is 


portance of religious belief 
he American scene with its 
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for an education which is student-centered. As man is the measure of 
the abstract values, so in their turn do these values measure man. Like 
an ellipse, an educational institution has two centers, not one. And 
although the geometrical metaphor forbids it, truth compels us to add 
a third, namely, society. 

Just as it is wrong to split the human person into separate parts, so 
would it be wrong to split the individual from society. We must resist 
the prevalent tendency, or at any rate temptation, to interpret the 
good life purely in terms of atomic individuals engaged in fulfilling 
their potentialities. Individualism is often confused with the life of 
private and selfish interest. The mandate of this committee is to con- 
cern itself with “the objectives of education in a free society”. It is 
important to realize that the ideal of a free society involves a twofold 
value, the value of freedom and that of society. Democracy is a 
community of free men. We are apt sometimes to stress freedom—the 
power of individual choice and the right to think for oneself—without 
taking sufficient account of the obligation to codperate with our fellow 
men; democracy must represent an adjustment between the values of 
freedom and social living. . . . 

It is important, however, to limit the idea of the good citizen ex- 
pressly by the ideal of the good man. By citizenship we do not mean 
the kind of loyalty which never questions the accepted purposes of 
Society. A society which leaves no place for criticism of its own aims 
and methods by its component members has no chance to correct its 
errors and ailments, no chance to advance to new and better forms, 
and will eventually stagnate, if not die. The quality of alert and 
aggressive individualism is essential to good citizenship; and the good 
society consists of individuals who are independent in outlook and 
think for themselves while also willing to subordinate their individual 
good to the common good. 

But the problem of combining these two aims is one of the hardest 
tasks facing our society. The ideal of free inquiry is a precious heritage 
of Western culture; yet a measure of firm belief is surely part of the 
good life. A free society means toleration, which in turn comes from 
Openness of mind. But freedom also presupposes conviction; a free 
choice—unless it be wholly arbitrary (and then it would not be free)— 
comes from belief and ultimately from principle. A free society, then, 
cherishes both toleration and conviction. 


II. THE SCOPE OF EDUCATION 
Introduction 


Ought the term education to be limited to what is taught con- 
sciously, and for the most part in schools and colleges, to those being 
educated? Or should it include what is taught anywhere, whether in 
schools and colleges, or the home or the church, not merely con- 
sciously but also unconsciously? Advocates of a narrow definition of 
the word argue that unless one takes a bold decision to limit one’s 
meaning, even if somewhat arbitrarily, education can become almost 
a synonym for life itself. The retort is that in fact a very great deal of 
the educational process is, and must be, carried on unintentionally. 
We simply do not know all that we may be teaching about our own 
outlook and way of life. We may think we are teaching chemistry or 
history and art when in reality we are also teaching—and perhaps 
much more lastingly—manners, values, morals and taste. Even Phenix’s 
wide-ranging definition of education as “the process whereby persons 
intentionally guide the development of persons’! is still not wide 
enough. After reading the extracts which follow, the student may per- 
haps judge for himself whether he would prefer a wider or a narrower 
understanding of the term education. 

In Part 1 of the chapter, the passages have been chosen to empha- 
size the variety of the facets of man’s nature which an education which 
is to be properly humane must nourish. Writers on education have 
different “images” of man and are differently aware of his potenti- 
alities. Thus T. H. Huxley's concept of man is of one whose intellect 
should be at the service of a practical will. Sir Herbert Read sees him 
as essentially an artist and creator, who may be stunted unless he can 
express himself through the skilful use of words and paint. Christian 
philosophers of education, such as Maritain or McGucken, see man as 
essentially a being with an indestructible and immortal spirit. He is 
not to be conceived as completely analysable or prophesiable, however 
useful the scientific or practical study of his capacities may be as a 
guide to educational practice. Wordsworth, whose understanding of 
man was also profoundly religious, saw in the SEPELIONCES of awe and 
mystery which childhood brings quite indispensable Ingredients for 
maturity. If these are lacking in childhood, the grown man or woman 
will be permanently impoverished. Rousseau’s emphasis too was upon 
the preservation of vital spirit—of an essential personal life which 


1P. H. Phenix: Philosophy of Education, Holt, New York, 1958, 
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enables men to face and welcome change and new experiences. To 
train the mind and the reason is therefore a secondary not a primary 
function of education. 

The understanding which a writer has of the scope of man’s nature 
makes an immense difference to his concept of what a proper educa- 
tion should comprise. This is, of course, equally true of those who are 
concerned with the practice of education in schools, from educational 
administrators and the designers of school buildings to the heads of 
schools and teachers of subjects in the classrooms. It is the pre- 
suppositions which children take over during their upbringing about 
the possibilities open to them as human beings and as citizens which 
largely determine what they will later aim at—what, even, they will 
be able or unable to conceive as possible targets. An adequate educa- 
ton must recognize that there are a number of ways of knowing that 
need to be exercised. As L. A. Reid suggests, if we limit the term 
knowledge to facts or laws that are provable we shall tend to depre- 
Ciate other forms in which it comes to us. Whether the education we 
give in school should confine itself largely to introducing children to 
the scientific, mathematical and historical modes of knowledge will 
depend upon what we recognize as necessary for developing man’s 
real and proper nature. Wordsworth and Read would remind us here 
of the immense importance of the aesthetic mode and Maritain of the 
religious. 

In Part 2 of this chapter, the passages chosen are closer in their 
application to education in school and college today. We start with a 
Statement from a recent American report which emphasizes the im- 
portance of relating practical achievements to the training of the 
rational powers. Dewey had earlier seen how important it was for the 
average pupil, if he was to develop an active and thoughtful mind, to 
have an adequate motivation for observing and thinking. The imposi- 
tion of a curriculum of abstract subjects may prevent mental develop- 
ment rather than encourage it. The school needs to be a lively and 
active community if most children are to be awakened in mind and 
made unselfish. It should reflect the life of the larger society, so that 
its members see the relevance of personal service to it. Seonaid Robert- 
son goes further, seeing in the creative crafts a means right at hand of 
encouraging confidence, sensitivity and imagination in many of the 
children of the same industrial culture as was Dewey's concern. 

All our authors are fundamentally concerned with learning to live 
a good life, though they may differ in their hierarchy of values. Good 
manners and good morals are not unconnected, as Locke sees, but 
Neill would regard Locke’s method of teaching morals as very external 
and quite unduly coercive. Authoritarianism in the school, he believes, 
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must tend to develop a slave mentality. Peters, representative of the 
younger modern thinkers about education, is intensely aware of the 
complexity of man’s problems. A good education must be an initia- 
tion, many-sided and strenuous, into the actual living of a life that has 
purpose and quality. 


1. EDUCATION AND THE RANGE OF MAN’S NATURE 
(i) The Infant as Potential Artist 


Seonaid M. Robertson: Craft and Contemporary Culture, pp. 50-2, 


UNESCO/George Harrap, London, 1961. Reprinted by per- 
mission of UNESCO. 


Miss Robertson, who is a Senior Lecturer in Education at Coden 
College, London, is both a psychologist and a craftsman potter. With insig! 


and imagination she traces the beginnings, in the earliest days of infancy, of 
man’s creative power. 


The baby is born helpless into an environment which is already 
made. Not only the incalculable world of nature is apparently com- 
plete, but his home is full of things made or bought by his parents. 
He begins to discover the differences in things that surround him and 
how these qualities impinge on him. He tries everything to see if it is 
good to eat, and learns about hardness and sharpness and fluffiness and 
Stickiness with sensitive little lips and gums. 

All the varied, astonishing objects he meets are strange. Each of 
them has its own permanent character, and he begins to learn that 
tomorrow the blanket will still be fluffy, the ground will still be solid 
unless the rain falls, which damps the blanket and makes the dry 
ground mud. So the permanent character of things can be modified by 
outside forces, He is soon introduced to fire, a wonderful terrible 
power that eats up and destroys, which burns with a stinging pain, 
but which makes cold water hot, and cooks food whose appetizing 
smell draws him. 

This environment is immense, and very puzzling, and very powes- 
ful. He could never find his way unharmed about this huge terrifying 
world unless he were guided and protected by those who have learned 
to keep a little bit of it under control and use it for their own ends. 
His parents have cleared a little space of the inexplicable environ- 
ment, and given order and coherence to a number of things within a 
home. So, he scrambles and clambers his uncertain Way through this 
parental world. Till, one day, in the middle of pushing things around 
to feel the pleasure of stretching and grasping, he notices that he has 
put one thing on top of another, one stone on a bigger Stone, or one 
stick on a mat. Did it just happen accidentally, or, he surely asks 
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himself, “Have I done this indeed?” Carefully he removes it, and puts 
it back again. “Me, I can put it there! I can do it.” 

If the sun stood still in his tracks or the trees bent to peer it could 
hardly escape our attention. But this historic moment is quite likely 
to pass unnoticed, even though something stupendous has happened. 
A child has discovered he can translate his thought into an action 
which alters by one fraction this physical world. It is no matter if he 
tries again and fails, if he laughs and knocks it down, or if he turns 
away tired to something else. Something has happened this moment 
which may end in a city, or a bridge, or only a new shelf in the kitchen. 
But he has discovered that he can change, in some way, the world in 
which he lives. He is not utterly powerless among the material and 
permanent things of life. 

For a time he may concentrate on this new activity with great satis- 
faction. Spasmodically, from now on, in contrast to random play, his 
intention determines what is being done. He builds towers with in- 
creasing numbers of blocks, and knocks them over with great enjoy- 
ment. His feeling of power grows with each achievement. We can early 
distinguish some difference between those whose forceful tendencies 
incline them to build upward and those whose retiring nature leads 
them to build enclosures with protecting walls. Soon all sorts of struc- 
tures are tackled—houses, bridges, castles, and other complex construc- 
tions. 

Having discovered he can construct through relating the position 
of things to one another, it is not long before he tumbles on the even 
more pregnant fact that he can alter the shape of them; that he can 
break sticks and knock corners off blocks, but above all that if he 
Pushes his fingers in the half-dried mud a hole remains. He has liter- 
ally made his mark. From random pushings and proddings he comes 
to find some shapes more satisfying, more truly expressive of his feel- 
ings, than others. The shape made by an angry push is different from 
the shape made by an affectionate stroking. He is on the verge of 
Sculpture. He can make the physical world embody not only his 
thought but his feelings. He is potentially not only an engineer and 
a builder, but an architect and an artist. 

I believe it is only through the wonder of realizing what an astonish- 
ing thing this first conquest of the material world is that we can bring 
home to ourselves our potential power to shape this world. 

The first remarkable discovery that he can mould soft materials 
May in itself give sufficient satisfaction for quite a time, first in sheer 
Sensuous pleasure, later also in the expression of emotions and ideas. 
The next step is the discovery of tools. Probably the first tool is usually 
a piece of material with which he is playing. Even animals use what 
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lies to hand in this way. But the achievement of man is that he thinks 
ahead and envisages situations which may need special tools. Thus the 
possibility of expressing ideas and feelings is enormously widened. It 
can truly be said of these early years that the child thinks in materials. 


(ii) Progress towards Expression 


Herbert Read: Education through Art, p. 11, Faber and Faber, 
London, 1943. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 


It was Sir Herbert Read’s wide-ranging interest in art and literature that 
led him to recognize the potency of education. He claims for art the power 


to educate the whole of man’s nature—a claim not as yet generally con- 
ceded by schools or colleges. 


Education is the fostering of growth, but apart from physical matu- 
ration, growth is only made apparent in expression—audible or visible 
signs and symbols. Education may therefore be defined as the cultiva- 
tion of modes of expression—it is teaching children and adults how 
to make sounds, images, movements, tools and utensils. A man who 
can make such things well is a well educated man. If he can make 
good sounds he is a good speaker, a good musician, a good poet; if 
he can make good images, he is a good painter or sculptor; if good 
movements, a good dancer or labourer; if good tools or utensils, a 
good craftsman. All faculties, of thought, logic, memory, sensibility 
and intellect, are involved in such Processes, and no aspect of educa- 
tion is excluded in such processes. And they are all processes which 
involve art, for art is nothing but the good making of sounds, images, 
etc. The aim of education is therefore the creation of artists—of people 
efficient in the various modes of expression. 


(iii) The Product of a Liberal Education 


T. H. Huxley: Science and Education (Vol. 3 of Collected Essays), 
p. 86, Macmillan, London, 1895. 


One of the greatest Victorian professors of science, Thomas Henry og 
a strong supporter of Darwin and his theory of evolution, a eae A ex- 
presses in this famous passage his view of the qualities which distinguish an 


educated man. 

That man, I think, has had a liberal education who has been so 
trained in youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, and 
does with ease and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, it is 
capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its 
parts of equal strength, and in smooth working order; ready, like a 
steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers 
as well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with 
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the knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of Nature and 
the laws of her operations; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life 
and fire, but whose passions are trained to come to heel by a vigorous 
will, the servant of a tender conscience; who has learned to love all 
beauty, whether of Nature or of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect 
others as himself. 


(iv) The Scientist’s Standards 


F. A. Vick: “Science and its Standards”, in Moral Education in a 
Changing Society, ed. W. R. Niblett, pp. 68-9 and 74, Faber 
and Faber, London, 1963. Reprinted by permission of the 
publishers. 

__Dr. F. A. Vick, the Director of the U.K. Atomic Energy Research Estab- 
lishment at Harwell, near Oxford, first examines the standards by which the 
concepts resulting from the activities of the scientist must be judged, and 
Secondly the qualities which distinguish the people who make scientific dis- 
coveries. This extract is taken from a lecture which formed part of a series 
on moral education. 


Consider three outstanding discoveries in physics—that of the elec- 
tron (J. J. Thomson, 1897), the atomic nucleus (Rutherford, 1911), 
and the neutron (Chadwick, 1932). What did these scientists actually 
observe? Movements of spots of light, rates of flashing of powders on 
Screens, streaks of light in clouds of water drops, numbers of electrical 
disturbances per second recorded on counters, patterns on photographic 
plates—all under carefully controlled conditions of course. No one has 
ever seen an electron, an atomic nucleus, a neutron. They are theo- 
retical concepts, scientific ideas. Science is one of the greatest creative 
activities of the human mind. By what standards do we judge such 
activities? We all know how difficult it is to establish and maintain 
Standards of judgment of, for example, contemporary poetry, music 
and painting. 

In science we judge the value of a new concept by the simplicity 
it introduces into the subject, by the way it brings into one single 
pattern a number of hitherto unrelated phenomena, by its fruitfulness 
in leading to further understanding, by the validity of predictions made 
with its aid, by the way it fits into the living structure of science—and 
by the intellectual satisfaction it gives. A really worth-while concept is 
eventually accepted by all scientists in the field and used by them. 
Contrast the position of the new concepts in philosophy, economics or 
even educational psychology! 

To over-simplify, J. J. Thomson said, ‘I can understand the be- 
haviour of the spot of light on the screen of my experimental tube 
when I change magnetic and electric fields ¿f I imagine the spot to be 
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caused by the impact of tiny negatively charged particles, each having 
a mass smaller than that of the lightest atom, and that these particles 
are a universal constituent of all matter (and therefore of all atoms).’ 
Using refinements of J. J. Thomson's idea we can now predict with 
great precision the movement of such spots of light. A whole in- 
dustry—that of electronics—is based on his work, and his experimental 
tube has led directly to the television tube. Similarly, without the con- 
cept of the neutron there would have been no Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, Harwell, no nuclear power programme—and no atomic 
bomb. ... 

The process of scientific advance and discovery may be described 
by an adaptation of Graham Wallis’s three-word description of the 
gaining of understanding. 

(a) preparation, all the education and training of the scientist, the 
learning of techniques, the formulation of the question, the design and 
construction of apparatus, carrying out the experiment and obtaining 


the results—note that all this is preparation for the real scientific 
advance; 


(b) incubation, the lengthy period of deep thought about the re- 
sults, looking at them in this way and that, often in a fog of incom- 
prehension until suddenly after a period of contemplation, there is 

(c) inspiration, when one Says ‘of course’, and the fog clears, and 
one kicks oneself for being so stupid. But there must follow (in science, 
but not normally in the humanities) 

(d) verification, when further experiments are devised to ask fur- 
ther questions of nature. If the inspiration is not truly inspired, the 
answers are not as predicted, and the whole process starts again. So 
another essential quality of a scientist is humility in the face of the 
way nature actually behaves, humility to confess that one has been 
wrong—and the courage to start again. 

The scientist then, if he is to be creative, must have very high 
standards of techniques (experimental and mathematical) gained over 
years of experience, of knowledge and understanding of at least part 
of the living structure of science (living because it is growing and 
changing, but is still basically the same), of friendliness to enable him 
to collaborate with others (particularly, as we have seen, since much 
present-day research is founded on teamwork, not just individual 
efforts), of imagination and insight, of integrity, of humility and of 
courage. He will recognise the limitations of his subject and of his 
methods and will respect true scholarship in other fields. But he will 
be impatient of demonstrably lower standards elsewhere, of slipshod 
thought and methods in any sphere in which he feels co 


mpetent to 
judge. 
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William Wordsworth: The Prelude (1805), Book XI, lines 258- 
334, Oxford University Press, London, 1933. Reprinted by 
permission of the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


The poet Wordsworth saw education as the whole process of growth from 
earliest infancy. He believed that feeling, and the quality which feeling gives 
to experience, must be cherished and retained throughout life if men are to 
reach the greatness of which even ordinary people are capable. His poem 
The Prelude is a remarkable chronicle of his own growth, in which many of 
the strands of experience that went into the making of his whole personality 
are examined. Wordsworth has a claim to be among the greatest and most 
original English contributors to educational theory. 


There are in our existence spots of time, 

Which with distinct pre-eminence retain 

A vivifying Virtue, whence, depress'd 

By false opinion and contentious thought, 

Or aught of heavier or more deadly weight, 

In trivial occupations, and the round 

Of ordinary intercourse, our minds 

Are nourished and invisibly repair’d, 

A virtue by which pleasure is enhanced 

That penetrates, enables us to mount 

When high, more high, and lifts us up when fallen. 
This efficacious spirit chiefly lurks 

Among those passages of life in which 

We have had deepest feeling that the mind 

Is lord and master, and that outward sense 

Is but the obedient servant of her will. 

Such moments worthy of all gratitude, 

Are scatter’d everywhere, taking their date 
From our first childhood: in our childhood even 
Perhaps are most conspicuous. Life with me, 
As far as memory can look back, is full 

Of this beneficent influence. At a time 

When scarcely (I was then not six years old) 
My hand could hold a bridle, with proud hopes 
I mounted, and we rode towards the hills: 

We were a pair of horsemen; honest James 

Was with me, my encourager and guide. 

We had not travell’d long, ere some mischance 
Disjoin’d me from my Comrade, and, through fear 
Dismounting, down the rough and stony Moor 
I led my Horse, and stumbling on, at length 
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Came to a bottom, where in former times 

A Murderer had been hung in iron chains. 

The Gibbet-mast was moulder'd down, the bones 
And iron case were gone; but on the turf, 

Hard by, soon after that fell deed was wrought 
Some unknown hand had carved the Murderer’s name. 
The monumental writing was engraven 

In times long past, and still, from year to year, 

By superstition of the neighbourhood, 

The grass is clear’d away; and to this hour 

The letters are all fresh and visible. 

Faltering, and ignorant where I was, at length 

I chanced to espy those characters inscribed 

On the green sod: forthwith I left the spot 

And, reascending the bare Common, saw 

A naked Pool that lay beneath the hills, 

The Beacon on the summit, and more near, 

A Girl who bore a Pitcher on her head 

And seem’d with difficult Steps to force her way 
Against the blowing wind. It was, in truth, 

An ordinary sight; but I should need 

Colours and words that are unknown to man 

To paint the visionary dreariness 

Which, while I look’d all round for my lost guide, 
Did at that time invest the naked Pool, 

The Beacon on the lonely Eminence, 

The Woman, and her garments vex’d and toss’d 
By the strong wind. When, in a blessed season 
With those two dear Ones, to my heart so dear, 
When in the blessed time of early love, 

Long afterwards, I roam’d about 

In daily presence of this very scene, 

Upon the naked pool and dreary crags, 

And on the melancholy Beacon, fell 

The spirit of pleasure and youth’s golden gleam; 
And think ye not with radiance more divine 

From these remembrances, and from the power 
They left behind? So feeling comes in aid 

Of feeling, and diversity of Strength 

Attends us, if but once we have be 
Oh! mystery of Man, from what a depth 
Proceed thy honours! I am lost, but see 
In simple childhood something of the base 


en strong. 
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On which thy greatness stands, but this I feel, 
That from thyself it is that thou must give, 
Else never canst receive. 


(vi) Education for Maturity 


J. J. Rousseau: Emile, translated by Barbara Foxley, pp. 9-10, 29 
and 57-8, Everyman’s Library No. 518. Dent, London, 1911. 
Reprinted by permission of J. M. Dent and Sons and E. P. 
Dutton and Co. Inc. 


_ Rousseau’s revolutionary and highly readable book Emile was published 
in 1762. It is a protest against the narrow, academic education, largely un- 
related to real life, which was typical of his day. He over-states his case, no 
doubt, and some of his ideas are wildly “romantic” and impractical. But this 
is a seminal book whose influence upon later educational thinkers and prac- 
tices has been profound. Froebel, Pestalozzi, Wordsworth and Dewey all owe 
much to Rousseau. 


It matters little to me whether my pupil is intended for the army, 
the church, or the law. Before his parents chose a calling for him 
nature called him to be a man. Life is the trade I would teach him. 
When he leaves me, I grant you, he will be neither a magistrate, a 
soldier, nor a priest; he will be a man. All that becomes a man he will 
learn as quickly as another. In vain will fate change his station, he 
will always be in his right place. “Occupavi te, fortuna, atque cepi; 
omnes-que aditus tuos interclusi, ut ad me aspirare non posses.”? The 
real object of our study is man and his environment. To my mind 
those of us who can best endure the good and evil of life are the best 
educated; hence it follows that true education consists less in precept 
than in practice. We begin to learn when we begin to live; our educa- 
tion begins with ourselves, our first teacher is our nurse. The ancients 
used the word “Education” in a different sense, it meant “Nurture”. 
“Educit obstetrix,” says Varro. “Educat nutrix, instituit paedagogus, 
docet magister.”? Thus, education, discipline, and instruction are three 
things as different in their purpose as the dame, the usher, and the 
teacher. But these distinctions are undesirable and the child should 
only follow one guide. 

We must therefore look at the general rather than the particular, 
and consider our scholar as man in the abstract, man exposed to all 
the changes and chances of mortal life. If men were born attached to 
the soil of our country, if one season lasted all the year round, if every 
man’s fortune were so firmly grasped that he could never lose it, then 


1“I have seized and captured you, Fortune; and shut off all your means of access 


so that you cannot get at me.” 
2“The midwife delivers, the nurse rears, the tutor trains, and the master teaches,” 


ia 
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the established method of education would have certain advantages; 
the child brought up to his own calling would never leave it, he could 
never have to face the difficulties of any other condition. But when 
we consider the fleeting nature of human affairs, the restless and un- 
easy spirit of our times, when every generation overturns the work 
of its predecessor, can we conceive a more senseless plan than to 
educate a child as if he would never leave his room, as if he would 
always have his servants about him? If the wretched creature takes a 
Single step up or down he is lost. This is not teaching him to bear 
pain; it is training him to feel it. 

People think only of preserving their child’s life; this is not enough, 
he must be taught to preserve his own life when he is a man, to bear 
the buffets of fortune, to brave wealth and poverty, to live at need 
among the snows of Iceland or on the scorching rocks of Malta. In 
vain you guard against death; he must needs die; and even if you do 
not kill him with your precautions, they are mistaken. Teach him to 
live rather than to avoid death: life is not breath, but action, the use 
of our senses, our mind, our faculties, every part of ourselves which 
makes us conscious of our being. Life consists less in length of days 
than in the keen sense of living. A man may be buried at a hundred 
and may never have lived at all. He would have fared better had he 
died young. 

Our wisdom is slavish prejudice, our customs consist in control, 
constraint, compulsion. Civilised man is born and dies a slave. The 
infant is bound up in swaddling clothes, 
his coffin. All his life long man is impris 

As I said before, man’s education b 
speak or understand he is learning. Ex 
when he recognizes his nurse he has le 


the most ignorant man would surpri 
course from birth to the 


divided into two parts, o 
learned, the latter would 


the corpse is nailed down in 
oned by our institutions. . . - 
egins at birth; before he can 
perience precedes instruction; 
arnt much. The knowledge of 
se us if we had followed his 
present time. If all human knowledge were 
ne common to all, the other peculiar to the 
seem very small compared with the former. 
But we scarcely heed this general experience, because it is acquired 
before the age of reason. Moreover, knowledge only attracts attention 
by its rarity, as in algebraic equations common factors count for 
nothing... . 

May I venture at this point to state the greatest, the 
tant, the most useful rule of education? It is: Do not sa 
lose it. I hope that every-day readers will excuse my pa 
cannot avoid paradox if you think for yourself, and what 
say I would rather fall into paradox than into prejudi 
dangerous period in human life lies between birth a 


Most impor- 
ve time, but 
radoxes; you 
€ver you may 
ce. The most 
nd the age of 
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twelve. It is the time when errors and vices spring up, while as yet 
there is no means to destroy them; when the means of destruction are 
ready, the roots have gone too deep to be pulled up. If the infant 
sprang at one bound from its mother’s breast to the age of reason, 
the present type of education would be quite suitable, but its natural 
growth calls for quite a different training. The mind should be left 
undisturbed till its faculties have developed; for while it is blind it 
cannot see the torch you offer it, nor can it follow through the vast 
expanse of ideas a path so faintly traced by reason that the best eyes 
can scarcely follow it. 

Therefore the education of the earliest years should be merely 
negative. It consists, not in teaching virtue or truth, but in preserving 
the heart from vice and from the spirit of error. If only you could let 
well alone, and get others to follow your example; if you could bring 
your scholar to the age of twelve strong and healthy, but unable to 
tell his right hand from his left, the eyes of his understanding would 
be open to reason as soon as you began to teach him. Free from 
prejudices and free from habits, there would be nothing in him to 
counteract the effects of your labours. In your hands he would soon 
become the wisest of men; by doing nothing to begin with, you would 
end with a prodigy of education. 

Reverse the usual practice and you will almost always do right. 
Fathers and teachers who want to make the child, not a child but a 
man of learning, think it never too soon to scold, correct, reprove, 
threaten, bribe, teach, and reason. Do better than they; be reasonable, 
and do not reason with your pupil, more especially do not try to make 
him approve what he dislikes; for if reason is always connected with 
disagreeable matters, you make it distasteful to him, you discredit it 
at an early age in a mind not yet ready to understand it. Exercise his 
body, his limbs, his senses, his strength, but keep his mind idle as long 
as you can. Distrust all opinions which appear before the judgment to 
discriminate between them. Restrain and ward off strange impressions; 
and to prevent the birth of evil do not hasten to do well for goodness 
is only possible when enlightened by reason. Regard all delays as so 
much time gained; you have achieved much, you approach the boun- 
dary without loss. Leave childhood to ripen in your children. In a 
word, beware of giving anything they need to-day if it can be deferred 
without danger to to-morrow. 


(vii) Two Views of the Nature of Man 
Jacques Maritain: Education at the Crossroads (paperbound), 
pp. 46, 7-8, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1960 (1943). 
Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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Jacques Maritain, perhaps the leading contemporary Roman — 
thinker about education, who was made a lay cardinal in 1965, believes t 
it is upon our concept of what man essentially is that the = w 
provide for him should be based. There is a debt to Rousseau even here. 


There are only two classes or categories of notions concerning pr 
which play fair, so to speak: the purely scientific idea of man and : a 
philosophical-religious one. According to its genuine miethodaloara 
type, the scientific idea of man, like every idea recast by strictly S ; 
perimental science, gets rid as far as possible of any ontological 7 
tent, so that it may be entirely verifiable in sense-experience. On an 
point the most recent theorists of science, the neopositivists of t és 
school of Vienna, are quite right. The purely scientific idea of ma 
tends only to link together measurable and observable data taken as 
such, and is determined from the very start not to consider anyin 
like being or essence, not to answer any question like: Is there a sou 
or isn’t there? Does the spirit exist or only matter? Is there a 
or determinism? Purpose or chance? Value or simple fact? For a 
questions are out of the realm of science. The purely scientific idea O 
man is, and must be, a phenomenalized idea without reference tO 
ultimate reality. , 

The philosophical-religious idea of man, on the contrary, is En 
ontological idea. it is not entirely verifiable in sense-experience, thoug 
it possesses criteria and proofs of its own, and it deals with the sand 
tial and intrinsic, though not visible or tangible characters, and with 
the intelligible density of that being which we call man. 

Now it is obvious that the purel 
us with invaluable and ever- 
and tools of education, but b 
nor primarily guide education 
what man is, what is th 
essentially involves; and th 


ignores “ does not know such things, but only what 


observation and 
measurement. Young Tom, Dick, or Harry, who are the subjects of 
education, are not only a set of physi biological, and psychological 
phenomena, the knowledge of which is 
and necessary; they are the children of 


the same ontological mystery as is r s B a Year 
ledge of philosophers and theologians. 

It should be pointed out that if we tried to build education on the 
single pattern of the scientific idea of 


e ~ man and carry it out accord- 
ingly, we could only do so by distorting or warping this idea: for we 
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should have to ask what is the nature and destiny of man, and we 
should be pressing the only idea at our disposal, that is the scientific 
one, for an answer to our question. Then we would try, contrary to its 
type, to draw from it a kind of metaphysics. From the logical point 
of view, we would have a spurious metaphysics disguised as science and 
yet deprived of any really philosophical insight; and from the practi- 
cal point of view, we would have a denial or misconception of those 
very realities and values without which education loses all human 
sense or becomes the training of an animal for the utility of the state. 

Thus the fact remains that the complete and integral idea of man 
which is the prerequisite of education can only be a philosophical and 
religious idea of man. I say philosophical, because this idea pertains 
to the nature or essence of man; I say religious, because of the existen- 
tial status of this human nature in relation to God and the special 
gifts and trials and vocation involved. . . . 

In answer to our question, then, “What is man?” we may give the 
Greek, Jewish, and Christian idea of man: man as an animal endowed 
with reason, whose supreme dignity is in the intellect; and man as a 
free individual in personal relation with God, whose supreme righteous- 
hess consists in voluntarily obeying the law of God; and man as a 
sinful and wounded creature called to divine life and to the freedom 
of grace, whose supreme perfection consists of love. 

From the philosophical point of view alone the main concept to 
be stressed here is the concept of human personality. Man is a person, 
who holds himself in hand by his intelligence and his will. He does 
not merely exist as a physical being. There is in him a richer and 
nobler existence; he has spiritual superexistence through knowledge 
and love. He is thus, in some way, a whole, not merely a part; he is 
a universe unto himself, a microcosm in which the great universe in 
its entirety can be encompassed through knowledge. And through love 
he can give himself freely to beings who are to him, as it were, other 
selves; and for this relationship no equivalent can be found in the 
Physical world. 

If we seek the prime root of all this, we are led to the acknowledg- 
ment of the full philosophical reality of that concept of the soul, so 
variegated in its connotations, which Aristotle described as the first 
principle of life in any organism and viewed as endowed with supra- 
material intellect in man, and which Christianity revealed as the 
dwelling place of God and as made for eternal life. 
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(viii) The Christian View of Man 


William J. McGucken: “The Philosophy of Catholic Educa- 
tion”, National Society for the Study of Education Forty-First 
Yearbook, Part I, Philosophies of Education, pp. 253-5, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942. Reprinted by permission of 
the National Society for the Study of Education. 


Father McGucken, who was Professor of Education at St. Louis inca 
sity, Missouri, is concerned to set out clearly what he believes the essentia 
characteristics of man to be. Like Rousseau and Maritain, he argues that the 
view of the end-product has to be established before means of reaching that 


end can be considered. When the end is clearly seen, the means will suggest 
themselves naturally. 


Scholastic philosophy, 


basing its proofs on rational grounds,! holds 
that: 


(a) Man was created by God. Since God is infinitely wise and in- 
finitely good, He must have created man for a purpose. That purpose 
is man’s happiness, a happiness to be realized only perfectly in God. 

(b) Man is composed of body and soul, united in essential unity- 
Thus it is not the mind that thinks, it is the person, John Smith, that 
thinks. It is not the body that feels, it is again John Smith that feels. 

(c) The soul of man is immaterial, spiritual, that is, intrinsically 
independent of matter, although necessarily united to the body to 
form a composite. 


(d) Man has an intellect, that is, he is capable of understanding, 
of forming judgments, of drawing conclusions. 

(e) Man has free will, the 
therefore I can, although I nee 
act without a motive. N 


g put into human 
nature by the Author of that this perfect happiness 
is unattainable in this life ey 


en by those who keep God's law, we can 
1 For these proofs cf. G. J. MacGillivray (ed, , Mi z 
1982, or C. C. Martindale, Manos His Deap n Benzinger Bros, New York, 


London, 1928 ny, Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
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have no reasonable doubt of the immortality of man’s soul. Other- 
wise, we have a natural human craving that never can be fulfilled. 

(h) There are certain human acts which are of their very nature 
good and deserving of praise, and therefore independent of all human 
law; other actions are of their very nature, that is, intrinsically, bad 
and deserving of blame. The scholastic holds that there is a norm to 
determine the good act from the bad act. 

If there be no norm to determine what actions are good and what 
are bad, then indeed man is a weathercock, carried now in this direc- 
tion now in another, according as whim or the influence of his fellows 
or his environment is most prevalent. Even though he desire to be 
moral, unless he has a yardstick with which to measure the good and 
the bad, morality will be beyond his reach. 

Scholastic philosophy teaches that there is such a yardstick, such a 
norm of morality, one eminently usable; namely, man’s rational nature 
taken in its entirety. Consequently, the scholastic would hold that 
those actions that are in conformity with man’s rational nature are 
good, those that are not in conformity with man’s rational nature are 
bad. What does reason teach us about man’s nature? First, that it is 
composite, made up of body and soul. Second, that man’s nature is 
social by its very essence, that is, intended by its Creator to live in 
Society. Third, it is contingent, that is, not independent, not respon- 
sible for its own being and existence, but dependent on its Creator, 
God. From this it follows that man has duties to himself, to his neigh- 
bor, to his God. He must so live his life that the higher part of him, 
the spiritual, be not made subordinate to the organic. Consequently, 
drunkenness is in itself evil, because it is not in conformity with man’s 
rational nature, rather it places the soul and its powers in a subordi- 
Nate position to the animal appetites. Secondly, he has duties to his 
fellow man. Certain of these duties are in conformity with his social 
nature, as a member of domestic society, the family; as a member of 
civil society; as a member of world society. Therefore, assisting one’s 
neighbor, playing the good Samaritan, supporting one’s children, and 
obeying parents are things good in themselves because in conformity 
with man’s social nature. On the other hand dishonesty, lying, steal- 
ing, and murder are intrinsically wrong because they run counter to 
man’s social nature. Thirdly, man’s contingent nature indicates clearly 
man’s duties to God. Therefore blasphemy, irreverence toward God 
are things bad in themselves. Worship and service of God are good 
because in accord with the contingent nature of man. Suicide is an 
evil thing in itself because man, as a contingent being, has no dominion 
over his own life. 
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(ix) The Power of Beauty and Harmony 


Plato: The Republic, PP. 141-2, trans. H. D. P. Lee, Penguin 


Books, London, 1955. Reprinted by permission of the pub- 
lishers. 


Plato, using the question-and-answer dialogue which helps to give r 
expresses a point of view which is as provoca 
when he wrote The Republic in the fifth a 
ur children to become? What is the part s 3 
by their environment? Can we afford to allow a 
Ought we not to apply strict censorship to W 
they are allowed even to read? 

‘Good literature and good music and beauty of form generally i 
depend on goodness of character; I don’t mean that lack of awarene: 


l 
of the world which we politely call “goodness”, but a character of rea 
judgement and principle.’ 


‘I quite agree,’ 
‘And are not these thin, 
acquire, if they are to perfo: 

‘They must.’ 

‘And they are to be s 
and embroidery, in arch 
animals and plants. For 
And ugliness of form 
character, and their o 
and discipline.’ 


gs which our young men must try to 
rm their function in life properly? 


een in painting and similar arts, in weaving 
itecture and furniture, and in living things, 
in all of these we find beauty and puas, 
and disharmony are akin to bad art and i 
PPosites are akin to and represent good characte 


perceiving the real nature of what i 
men, living as it were in a good cli 
e aaa ine good, like the breezes 
froni some healthy coumtiy, insensibly moulding them into sympathy 
and conformity with what is rational and right,’ 

‘That would indeed be the best way to bring them up.” 


‘And that, my dear Glaucon,’ I said, ‘is why this Stage of education 
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is crucial. For rhythm and harmony penetrate deeply into the mind 
and have a most powerful effect on it, and if education is good, bring 
balance and fairness, if it is bad, the reverse. And moreover the proper 
training we propose to give will make a man quick to perceive the 
shortcomings of works of art or nature, whose ugliness he will rightly 
dislike; anything beautiful he will welcome, and will accept and 
assimilate it for his own good, anything ugly he will rightly condemn 
and dislike, even when he is still young and cannot understand the 
reason for so doing, while when reason comes he will recognize and 
welcome her as a familiar friend because of his education.’ 


(x) Education: Liberal or Practical? 

Bertrand Russell: On Education, especially in Early Childhood, 
pp. 17-21, George Allen and Unwin, London, 1960 (1926). 
pp. 23-31 in the U.S. Edition, Education and The Good Life, 
Liveright, New York, 1926. Copyright renewed 1954 by 
Bertrand Russell. Reprinted by permission of Allen and 
Unwin and the Liveright Publishing Corporation. 

Bertrand Russell, now Earl Russell, and still a vigorous campaigner for 
what he believes to be right, habitually presents a problem in forthright and 
witty terms. Here he is concerned with the gulf which in practice divides the 
education of the wealthy from that of the poor—a gulf even wider when he 
wrote On Education in 1926 than it is now. 

_ The real issue is: should we, in education, aim at filling the mind 
with knowledge which has direct practical utility, or should we try 
to give our pupils mental possessions which are good on their own 
account? It is useful to know that there are twelve inches in a foot, 
and three feet in a yard, but this knowledge has no intrinsic value; 
to those who live where the metric system is in use it is utterly worth- 
less. To appreciate Hamlet, on the other hand, will not be much use 
1n practical life, except in those rare cases where a man is called upon 
to kill his uncle; but it gives a man a mental possession which he 
would be sorry to be without, and makes him in some sense a more 
excellent human being. It is this latter sort of knowledge that is pre- 
ferred by the man who argues that utility is not the sole aim of 
education. 
_ There appear to be three different substantial issues wrapped up 
in the debate between advocates of a utilitarian education and their 
Opponents. There is first a form of the debate between aristocrats and 


democrats, the former holding that the privileged class should be 


taught to employ its leisure in ways that are agreeable to itself, while 


the subordinate class should be taught to employ its labour in ways 
that are useful to others. The opposition of the democrats to this view 
tends to be somewhat confused: they dislike the teaching of what is 
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useless to the aristocrat, and at the same time argue that the wage- 
earner’s education should not be confined to what is useful. Thus we 
find a democratic Opposition to the old-fashioned classical cara 
in the public schools, combined with a democratic demand that work- 
ing men should have Opportunities for learning Latin and Greek. This 
attitude, even though it may imply some lack of theoretical eee 
is on the whole right in practice. The democrat does not wish to divide 
the community into two sections, one useful and one ornamental; he 
will therefore give more merely useful knowledge to the hitherto 
merely ornamental classes, and more merely delightful knowledge to 
the hitherto merely useful classes. But democracy, per se, does pok 
decide the proportions in which these ingredients should be mixed. 

The second issue is between men who aim only at material goods 
and men who care for mental delights. Most modern well-to-do 
Englishmen and America 


z ic into 
ns, if they were transported by magic "a 
the age of Elizabeth, would wish themselves back in the modern world. 


The society of Shakespeare and Raleigh and Sir Philip Sidney, the 
exquisite music, the beauty of architecture, would not console them 
for the absence of bathrooms, tea and coffee, motorcars, and other 
t age was ignorant. Such men, a 
by conservative tradition, tend to thin 
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A A Y a pittance rather than die, 
while animals prefer to snatch pleasure when it is available, even if 


death is the penalty. It has thus come about that 

: m ut 
up with a life almost wholly devoid of pleasure, be d pT 
terms life would be brief. For the firs n any 
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possible, owing to the industrial revolution and its by-products, to 
create a world where everybody shall have a reasonable chance of 
happiness. Physical evil can, if we choose, be reduced to very small 
proportions. It would be possible, by organization and science, to feed 
and house the whole population of the world, not luxuriously, but 
sufficiently to prevent great suffering. It would be possible to combat 
disease, and to make chronic ill-health very rare. It would be possible 
to prevent the increase of population from outrunning improvements 
in the food supply. The great terrors which have darkened the sub- 
Conscious mind of the race, bringing cruelty, oppression, and war in 
their train, could be so much diminished as to be no longer impor- 
tant. All this is of such immeasurable value to human life that we 
dare not oppose the sort of education which will tend to bring it 
about. In such an education, applied science will have to be the chief 
Ingredient. Without physics and physiology and psychology, we cannot 
build the new world. We can build it without Latin and Greek, with- 
out Dante and Shakespeare, without Bach and Mozart. That is the 
reat argument in favour of a utilitarian education. I have stated it 
strongly, because I feel it strongly. Nevertheless, there is another side 
to the question. What will be the good of the conquest of leisure and 
health, if no one remembers how to use them? The war against physi- 
cal evil, like every other war, must not be conducted with such fury 
as to render men incapable of the arts of peace. What the world 
Possesses of ultimate good must not be allowed to perish in the struggle 
against evil. 

This brings me to the third issue involved in our controversy. Is it 
true that only useless knowledge is intrinsically valuable? Is it true 
that any intrinsically valuable knowledge is useless? For my part, I 
spent in youth a considerable proportion of my time upon Latin and 
Greek, which I now consider to have been almost completely wasted. 
Classical knowledge afforded me no help whatever in any of the 
problems with which I was concerned in later life. Like 99 per cent. of 
those who are taught the classics, I never acquired sufficient proficiency 
to read them for pleasure. I learned such things as the genitive of 
‘supellex’, which I have never been able to forget. This knowledge 
has no more intrinsic value than the knowledge that there are three 
feet to a yard, and its utility, to me, has been strictly confined to 
affording me the present illustration. On the other hand, what I 
learned of mathematics and science has been not only of immense 
utility, but also of great intrinsic value, as affording subjects of con- 
templation and reflection, and touchstones of truth in a deceitful 
world. This is, of course, in part a personal idiosyncrasy; but I am 
sure that a capacity to profit by the classics is a still rarer idiosyncrasy 
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among modern men. France and Germany also have valuable wr 
tures; their languages are easily learnt, and are useful in many yom 
ways. The case for French and German, as against Latin and seiner 
is therefore overwhelming. Without belittling the importance of t 4 
sort of knowledge which has no immediate practical utility, I 
we may fairly demand that, except in the education of specialists, in 
knowledge shall be given in ways that do not demand an — 
expenditure of time and energy on technical apparatus such as gra 

mar. The sum of human knowledge and the complexity of os 
problems are perpetually increasing; therefore every generation mus 
overhaul its educational methods if time is to be found for ig 
new. We must preserve the balance by means of compromises. + 
humanistic elements in education must remain, but they gase : 
sufficiently simplified to leave room for the other elements soot 
which the new world rendered possible by science can never be created. 


I do not wish to Suggest that the humanistic elements in education 
are less important than the utilitarian elements. To know sompihmg 
of great literature, something of world history, something of TF 
and painting and architecture, is essential if the life of imagination i 
to be fully developed. And it is only through imagination that mer 
become aware of what the world might be; without it, ‘progress’ wou 
become mechanical and trivial. But science, also, can stimulate the 
imagination. When I was a boy, astronomy and geology did more for 


ž ; 5 r 
me in this respect than the literatures of England, France, and Ge 
many, many of whose masterpie 


the faintest interest. 


literature in modern languages; 


education, in the later years, I should, as a rule, confine to mathematics 
and science. But I should make excepti ver a strong bent or 
special ability pointed in other direc 2 


3 tions, Cast-iron rules are above all 
things to be avoided. 
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(xi) Ways of Knowing 


L. Arnaud Reid: “Education and the Map of Knowledge” in 
British Journal of Educational Studies, Vol. 1, No. 1, Novem- 
ber 1952, pp. 3-4, Faber and Faber, London. Reprinted by 


permission of the publishers. 


Louis Arnaud Reid, who was a Professor of Philosophy before he became 
a Professor of the Philosophy of Education at the University of London In- 
stitute of Education, examines the nature of different forms of knowledge 
and ways of knowing. Such differences will necessarily have profound con- 
Sequences for teaching methods, and any teacher will do well to become 
rlearer in his own mind, not merely concerning the kinds of truth with which 
e a should deal, but the kinds of truth with which it is not its province 


Among the common aims of education, it will be generally agreed, 
are the transmission and increase of knowledge. If, however, we begin 
Ke ask ourselves what is properly included in the term ‘knowledge’, or 
indeed what is meant by ‘knowledge’, we shall find it more difficult to 
agree, or perhaps even to understand the full implications of the 
question, 

About certain areas of knowledge there is no dispute. The ‘know- 
ledge’ which is transmitted to us as part of our heritage includes 
knowledge of historical events, knowledge of ideas—of science, philo- 
Sophy, religion and of the common-sense which is the precipitate of 
long experience. There is, too, a transmission of knowledge of skills 
and techniques, some of which are skills and techniques of the arts. 
And of the knowledge which, as distinct from that transmitted, we 
discover for ourselves, there is, as before, knowledge historical, archaeo- 
logical, geographical, scientific, technological, philosophic, and so on. 
About the propriety of calling all this by the name ‘knowledge’ there 
will be, I imagine, little dispute—though some no doubt would wish 
to reserve judgment about the claims of philosophy and religion, as 
Well as of the arts, to the name. 

With the possible exceptions mentioned, the examples of know- 
ledge which have been given are mainly of the factual kind. Many 
Would say, or would assume if they did not explicitly say, that know- 
ledge means knowledge of facts, and that what is not knowledge of 
facts is not knowledge. Sometimes it is said that only scientific know- 
ledge is truly knowledge. 

But this kind of assumption, though common, is very arbitrary and 
does not follow common usage, which is wider. We speak of ‘knowing’ 
our friends or a country, knowing that love of one’s neighbour is good 
and cruelty bad, of knowing (or at least of feeling sure) that Shake- 
Speare’s poetry is better than that of Miss X who used to write for 
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Home Chat, or of ‘knowing’ a symphony. And many claim that there 
is religious insight, religious ‘knowledge’ of God. — 
The faded I a in mind here is not necessarily a e 
able or infallible knowledge, claiming to be absolutely and to Jed 
true, but includes knowledge in some degree or part. What is Be 
is a cognitive claim to some measure of truth or, if not truth, au a 
ticity or validity of some kind—without defining these words. I om 
some validity for my claim that I know my friend or parts of ric aie 
I would go much further—perhaps indeed to the uttermost ae 
my claim that I know that deliberate cruelty is evil. I am also ee 
sure about Shakespeare and Miss X. My ‘knowledge’ of a rg tenet 
seems susceptible to many degrees of knowing, and it is not per 


n 5 nl 
reference to which it would ©} 13 
less’, or that what I know oe cd 
most real-life situations the wi 


But there is much more than that. The ten 
identify knowledge exclusively with 
this, with what can be put into 
language or otherwise), true or fa 


z 5 Š, p . han 
which is ‘knowledge’ has a positive prestige: that which is less t 


é f is not 
knowledge has a negative prestige. If, therefore, we say that that is 
knowledge which is not science, or 


rs to 
dency in some e ia 
scientific knowledge, or if not q 


even begin to understand the moral 
proposition, ‘cruelty is evil? Or b 


sopher a right to say that this is 
a projection of my emotion? Do 
through the medium of my feeli 
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terminology, or by the innuendoes which it implies, dogmatically deny 
that there is a knowledge of experience and feeling which is not 
detached, but very much attached, without which detached judgment 
may become artificial or empty of content. 


2. THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SCHOOL 


(i) The Cultivation of the Rational Powers 


The Central Purpose of American Education, pp. 1-3, 4, 8, 11-12, 
published by the Educational Policies Commission, National 
Educational Association, 1961. Reprinted by permission of 
the Educational Policies Commission. 


i aa National Education Association, founded in 1857 and reconstituted 
can 7, has throughout its history reflected much of the thinking of Ameri- 
f professional educators. From time to time it has sought to define the 
unctions of the school. Its 1961 statement, while recognizing that the school 
must serve a number of important purposes, declared unequivocally that the 
hee purpose of the school is that of developing in its pupils the ability to 


In any democracy education is closely bound to the wishes of the 
People, but the strength of this bond in America has been unique. 
The American people have traditionally regarded education as a means 
for improving themselves and their society. Whenever an objective has 
been judged desirable for the individual or the society, it has tended 
to be accepted as a valid concern of the school. The American commit- 
ment to the free society—to individual dignity, to personal liberty, to 
equality of opportunity—has set the frame in which the American 
School grew. The basic American value, respect for the individual, has 
led to one of the major charges which the American people have 
placed on their schools: to foster that development of individual 
capacities which will enable each human being to become the best 
person he is capable of becoming. 

The schools have been designed also to serve society’s needs. The 
political order depends on responsible participation of individual 
citizens; hence the schools have been concerned with good citizenship. 
The economic order depends on ability and willingness to work; hence 
the schools have taught vocational skills. The general morality depends 
on choices made by individuals; hence the schools have cultivated 
moral habits and upright character. 

Educational authorities have tended to share and support these 
broad concepts of educational purposes. Two of the best-known defini- 
tions of purposes were formulated by educators in 1918 and 1938. The 
first definition, by the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
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Education, proposed for the school a set of seven cardinal objectives: 
health, command of fundamental processes, worthy home membership, 
vocational competence, effective citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and 
ethical character. The second definition, by the Educational Policies 
Commission, developed a number of objectives under four headings: 
self-realization, human relationship, economic efficiency, and civic 
responsibility. 

The American school must be ‘concerned with all these objectives 
if it is to serve all of American life. That these are desirable objectives 
is clear. Yet they place before the school a problem of immense scope, 
for neither the schools nor the pupils have the time or energy tO 
engage in all the activities which will fully achieve all these goals. 
Choices among possible activities are inevitable and are constantly 
being made in and for every school. But there is no consensus regard- 
ing a basis for making these choices. The need, therefore, is for a 
Principle which will enable the school to identify its necessary and 
appropriate contributions to individual development and the needs of 
society. 

Furthermore, education does not cease when the pupil leaves the 
ool. No school fully achieves any pupil’s goals in the relatively short 
me he spends in the classroom. The school seeks rather to equip the 
pupil to achieve them for himself. Thus the search for a definition of 
the school’s necessary contribution entails an understanding of the 
ways individuals and societies choose and achieve their goals. Because 
the school must serve both individuals and the society at large in 
achieving their goals, and because the principal goal of the American 
society remains freedom, the requirements of freedom set the frame 


within which the school can discover the central focus of its own 
efforts. 


sch 
ti 


apable of basing his choices and 
himself achieves and on values 
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he finds himself and of developing solutions to the problems before 
him. He must be able to perceive and understand the events of his life 
and time and the forces that influence and shape those events. He 
must recognize and accept the practical limitations which time and 
circumstance place on his choices. The free man, in short, has a 
rational grasp of himself, his surroundings, and the relation between 
them. ... 

The Central Role of the Rational Powers. The cultivated powers 
of the free mind have always been basic in achieving freedom. The 
powers of the free mind are many. In addition to the rational powers, 
there are those which relate to the aesthetic, the moral, and the religi- 
Ous. There is a unique, central role for the rational powers of an 
individual, however, for upon them depends his ability to achieve his 
Personal goals and to fulfill his obligations to society. 

- - - Thus the rational powers are central to all the other qualities 
of the human spirit. These powers flourish in a humane and morally 
responsible context and contribute to the entire personality. . . . 

The Central Purpose of the School. The rational powers of the 

human mind have always been basic in establishing and preserving 
freedom. In furthering personal and social effectiveness they are be- 
coming more important than ever. They are central to individual 
dignity, human progress, and national survival. 
_ The individual with developed rational powers can share deeply 
In the freedoms his society offers and can contribute most to the 
Preservation of those freedoms. At the same time, he will have the best 
chance of understanding and contributing to the great events of his 
time. And the society which best develops the rational potentials of its 
People, along with their intuitive and aesthetic capabilities, will have 
the best chance of flourishing in the future. To help every person 
develop those powers is therefore a profoundly important objective 
and one which increases in importance with the passage of time. By 
pursuing this objective, the school can enhance spiritual and aesthetic 
values and the other cardinal purposes which it has traditionally 
served and must continue to serve. 

The purpose which runs through and strengthens all other educa- 
tional purposes—the common thread of education—is the development 
of the ability to think. This is the central purpose to which the school 
must be oriented if it is to accomplish either its traditional tasks or 
those newly accentuated by recent changes in the world. To say that 
it is central is not to say that it is the sole purpose or in all circum- 
stances the most important purpose, but that it must be a pervasive 
concern in the work of the school. Many agencies contribute to achiey- 
ing educational objectives, but this particular objective will not be 
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: i xt, 
generally attained unless the school focuses on it. In this context, 


, - r t be 
therefore, the development of every student’s rational powers mus 
recognized as centrally important. 


(ii) The Activity School 


John Dewey: The School and Society, pp. 17-28, University he 
Chicago Press, 1915 (1900). Copyright 1900, by the peso 
of Chicago Press. Reprinted by permission of The Univ 
sity of Chicago Press and Mrs. John Dewey. 


sas " and 
John Dewey's advocacy of the use by the school of “activity TF 
of bringing real tasks into the school as parts of the everyday curricu many 
all stages has had far-reaching results not only in the U.S.A. but aa peel 
other parts of the world. More than any other man he -has broaden 
understanding of the Scope of the term “a liberal education”. 
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flax, the cotton plant, the wool as it comes from the back of the sheep 
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much the better). 


E mer averaging, say, one-tenth 
of an inch in length, while the latter run to three inches in length; 
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also that the fibers of cotton are smooth and do not cling together, 
while the wool has a certain roughness which makes the fibers stick, 
thus assisting the spinning. The children worked this out for them- 
selves with the actual material, aided by questions and suggestions 
from the teacher. 

They then followed the processes necessary for working the fibers 
up into cloth. They re-invented the first frame for carding the wool— 
a couple of boards with sharp pins in them for scratching it out. They 
redevised the simplest process for spinning the wool—a pierced stone 
on Some other weight through which the wool is passed, and which as 
it is twirled draws out the fiber; next the top, which was spun on the 
floor, while the children kept the wool in their hands until it was 
gradually drawn out and wound upon it. Then the children are intro- 
duced to the invention next in historic order, working it out experi- 
mentally, thus seeing its necessity, and tracing its effects, not only upon 
that particular industry, but upon modes of social life—in this way 
Passing in review the entire process up to the present complete loom, 
and all that goes with the application of science in the use of our 
Present available powers. I need not speak of the science involved in 
this—the study of the fibers, of geographical features, the conditions 
under which raw materials are grown, the great centers of manufac- 
ture and distribution, the physics involved in the machinery of pro- 
duction; nor, again, of the historical side—the influence which these 
Inventions have had upon humanity. You can concentrate the history 
of all mankind into the evolution of the flax, cotton and wool fibers 
into clothing. I do not mean that this is the only, or the best, center. 
But it is true that certain very real and important avenues to the 
consideration of the history of the race are thus opened—that the mind 
is introduced to much more fundamental and controlling influences 
than usually appear in the political and chronological records that 
pass for history. 

Now, what is true of this one instance of fibers used in fabrics (and, 
of course, I have only spoken of one or two elementary phases of that) 
is true in its measure of every material used in every occupation, and 
of the processes employed. The occupation supplies the child with a 
genuine motive; it gives him experience at first hand; it brings him 
into contact with realities. It does all this, but in addition it is liberal- 
ized throughout by translation into its historic values and scientific 
equivalencies. With the growth of the child’s mind in power and know- 
ledge it ceases to be a pleasant occupation merely and becomes more 
and more a medium, an instrument, an organ of understanding—and 


is thereby transformed. 
This, in turn, has its bearing upon the teaching of science. Under 
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present conditions, all activity, to be successful, has to be a 
somewhere and somehow by the scientific expert—it is a case of appie 
science. This connection should determine its place in education. It r 
not only that the occupations, the so-called manual or industrial a 
in the school, give the Opportunity for the introduction of egress 
which illuminates them, which makes them material, freighted rite 
meaning, instead of being mere devices of hand and eye; but that of 
scientific insight thus gained becomes an indispensable onn a 
free and active Participation in modern social life. Plato somew a 
Speaks of the slave as one who in his actions does not express his ow 
ideas, but that of some other man. It is our social problem now,. Eyen 
more urgent than in the time of Plato, that method, purpose, mn 
standing, shall exist in the consciousness of the one who does the work, 
that his activity shall have meaning to himself. . nd 
When occupations in the school are conceived in this broad a 5 
generous way, I can only stand lost in wonder at the objections i 
often heard, that such occupations are out of place in the gcion: 
because they are materialistic, utilitarian, or even menial in their ae 
dency. It sometimes seems to me that those who make these eee 
must live in quite another world. The world in which most of ai 
live is a world in which everyone has a calling and occupation, aan 
thing to do. Some are managers and others are subordinates. But a 
great thing for one as for the other is that each shall have had t 


education which enables him to see within his daily work all there 
is in it of large and huma 
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them effectively. 
l r we find a practical monopoly of 
learning. The term possession of learning is, indeed, a happy one. 
This was a necessary result of social con- 
existence any means by which the multi- 
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stored up and hidden away in manuscripts. Of these there were at best 
only a few, and it required long and toilsome preparation to be able 
to do anything with them. A high-priesthood of learning, which 
guarded the treasury of truth and which doled it out to the masses 
under severe restrictions, was the inevitable expression of these con- 
ditions. But, as a direct result of the industrial revolution of which 
we have been speaking, this has been changed. Printing was invented; 
it was made commercial. Books, magazines, papers were multiplied 
and cheapened. As a result of the locomotive and telegraph, frequent, 
rapid, and cheap intercommunication by mails and electricity was 
called into being. Travel has been rendered easy; freedom of move- 
ment, with its accompanying exchange of ideas, indefinitely facilitated. 
The result has been an intellectual revolution. Learning has been put 
into circulation. While there still is, and probably always will be, a 
particular class having the special business of inquiry in hand, a dis- 
tinctively learned class is henceforth out of the question. It is an 
anachronism. Knowledge is no longer an immobile solid; it has been 
liquefied. It is actively moving in all the currents of society itself. 

It is easy to see that this revolution, as regards the materials of 
knowledge, carries with it a marked change in the attitude of the indi- 
vidual, Stimuli of an intellectual sort pour in upon us in all kinds of 
ways. The merely intellectual life, the life of scholarship and of learn- 
ing, thus gets a very altered value. Academic and scholastic, instead of 
being titles of honor, are becoming terms of reproach. 

But all this means a necessary change in the attitude of the school, 
one of which we are as yet far from realizing the full force. Our school 
methods, and to a very considerable extent our curriculum, are in- 
herited from the period when learning and command of certain sym- 
bols, affording as they did the only access to learning, were all-impor- 
tant. The ideals of this period are still largely in control, even where 
the outward methods and studies have been changed. We sometimes 
hear the introduction of manual training, art and science into the 
elementary, and even the secondary, schools deprecated on the ground 
that they tend toward the production of specialists—that they detract 
from our present scheme of generous, liberal culture. The point of this 
objection would be ludicrous if it were not often so effective as to make 
it tragic. It is our present education which is highly specialized, one- 
sided and narrow. It is an education dominated almost entirely by the 
mediaeval conception of learning. It is something which appeals for 
the most part simply to the intellectual aspect of our natures, our 
desire to learn, to accumulate information, and to get control of the 
symbols of learning; not to our impulses and tendencies to make, to 
do, to create, to produce, whether in the. form of utility or of art. The 
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very fact that manual training, art and science are objected to as tech- 
nical, as tending toward mere specialism, is of itself as good testimony 
as could be offered to the specialized aim which controls current educa- 
tion. Unless education had been virtually identified with the exclu- 
sively intellectual pursuits, with learning as such, all these materials 
and methods would be welcome, would be greeted with the utmost 
hospitality. 

While training for the profession of learning is regarded as the type 
of culture, or a liberal education, the training of a mechanic, a musi- 
cian, a lawyer, a doctor, a farmer, a merchant, or a railroad manager 1 
regarded as purely technical and professional. The result is that which 
we see about us everywhere—the division into “cultured” people and 
“workers”, the separation of theory and practice. Hardly one per cent. 
of the entire school population ever attains to what we call higher 
education; only five per cent. to the grade of our high school; while 
much more than half leave on or before the completion of the fifth 
year of the elementary grade. The simple facts of the case are that 17 
the great majority of human beings the distinctively intellectual in- 
terest is not dominant. They have the so-called practical impulse and 
disposition. In many of those in whom by nature intellectual interest 
is strong, social conditions prevent its adequate realization. Conse- 
quently by far the larger number of pupils leave school as soon as they 
have acquired the rudiments of learning, as soon as they have enough 
of the symbols of reading, writing, and calculating to be of practical 
use to them in getting a living. While our educational leaders are talk- 
ing of culture, the development of personality, etc., as the end and aim 
of education, the great majority of those who pass under the tuition 
of the school regard it only as a narrowly practical tool with which tO 


get bread and butter enough to eke out a restricted life. If we were tO 
conceive our educational end a: 
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and evidence of evolution. The introduction of active occupations, of 
nature-study, of elementary science, of art, of history; the relegation 
of the merely symbolic and formal to a secondary position; the change 
in the moral school atmosphere, in the relation of pupils and teachers 
—of discipline; the introduction of more active, expressive, and self- 
directing factors—all these are not mere accidents, they are necessities 
of the larger social evolution. It remains but to organize all these 
factors, to appreciate them in their fulness of meaning, and to put the 
ideas and ideals involved into complete, uncompromising possession of 
our school system. To do this means to make each one of our schools 
an embryonic community life, active with types of occupations that 
reflect the life of the larger society, and permeated throughout with 
the spirit of art, history, and science. When the school introduces and 
trains each child of society into membership within such a little com- 
munity, saturating him with the spirit of service, and providing him 
with the instruments of effective self-direction, we shall have the 
deepest and best guaranty of a larger society which is worthy, lovely, 
and harmonious. 


(iii) Fostering Sensitivity 
Seonaid M. Robertson: Creative Crafts in Education, pp. 5-6, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 1952. Reprinted by 
permission of the publishers. 


Miss Robertson, who had spent some terms teaching in a drab indus- 
trial area of northern England, describes with compassionate perception what 
such an environment can do to children, and what their education might 


provide as an antidote. 


What the children of Milltown, who are to walk these streets and 
work in these factories, most need to derive from their education are 
confidence, sensitivity and imagination. They need imagination to 
reach beyond their conventional thought, their limited surroundings; 
imagination to envisage new uses of material in a new and comely 
town. They need sensitivity to see their town as the material expres- 
sion of a way of life, catering adequately for their work, their family 
activities, their leisure time, their spiritual aspirations, as they need 
vision to reach out to appreciate different ways of life and different 
faiths. They need confidence to believe that men, that they, can build 
an environment which does embody all this, and which satisfies senses, 
intellect, emotions and what (for want of a better word) we call spirit. 
And they need courage to set about it. In fact, what they need is faith 
in their own ability to create. They need a belief that to feel deeply, 
and find forms of expression for such feeling, is no shame, but the 
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richest human experience. And they need their own firm core of 4 
about what is ultimately good in life, to prevent confidence or coue 
or imagination or feeling from sweeping them off their balance. Thi 
core will serve not only as a measure to select or reject — 
but as the very pattern of the personality which, interacting wi 
experience, directs its growth. f IE 
Faith in the ability to create and values by which to create we 
no small programme for an educationalist! o. 7 
I, being a craftsman, have left to the last those qualities usya: Z 
put first, a critical intelligence and well-developed social meee 
An education which neglected them would indeed be dangerously te A 
sided. But for hundreds of years the stress has been laid on intel Si 
in education and during the last twenty years the conception of e 
tion for society or education for democracy has tended to loom a 
creasingly larger. But education for society is a barren doctrine unle: : 
it is held in mind that the society is more rich and varied se 
tion as those composing it are varied and richly developed individuals. 


(iv) Teaching Good Manners 


John Locke: Some Thoughts Concerning Education, ed. R. P 
Quick, pp. 43-4, Cambridge University Press, 1913. Reprin 
by permission of the publisher. 


. t 
With a common sense typical of his age John Locke here points oie 
the good manners which adults expect from children do not come natu ural 
but have to be inculcated, Their basis is not a codified set of behavio F 


them; and with Respect a 
of itself teach those Wa: 


remov’d out of their Maid’s Care, they are put into the Hands of a 
well-bred Man to be their Governor. 


Whilst they are very young, any Carelessness 
children, that carries not with it the Marks of P: 
those, whenever they appear in any Action, are t 


is to be borne with in 
tide or ill Nature; but 
© be corrected immedi- 
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ately by the Ways abovemention’d. What I have said concerning 
Manners, I would not have so understood, as if I meant that those who 
have the Judgment to do it, should not gently fashion the Motions and 
Carriage of Children, when they are very young. It would be a great 
Advantage, if they had People about them from their being first able 
to go, that had the Skill, and would take the right Way to do it. That 
which I complain of, is the wrong Course that is usually taken in this 
Matter. Children, who were never taught any such Thing as Be- 
haviour, are often (especially when Strangers are present) chid for 
having some way or other fail’d in good Manners, and have thereupon 
Reproofs and Precepts heap’d upon them, concerning putting off their 
Hats, or making of Legs, etc. Though in this, those concern’d pretend 
to correct the Child, yet in Truth, for the most Part, it is but to cover 
their own Shame; and they lay the Blame on the poor little Ones, 
Sometimes passionately enough, to divert it from themselves, for fear 
the By-standers should impute to their Want of Care and Skill the 
Child’s ill Behaviour. 

For, as for the Children themselves, they are never one jot better’d 
by such occasional Lectures. They at other Times should be shewn 
what to do, and by reiterated Actions be fashion’d beforehand into 
the Practice of what is fit and becoming, and not told and talk’d to do 
upon the Spot, of what they have never been accustom’d nor know 
how to do as they should. To hare and rate them thus at every turn, 
is not to teach them, but to vex and torment them to no purpose. 
They should be let alone, rather than chid for a Fault which is none 
of theirs, nor is in their Power to mend for speaking to. And it were 
much better their natural childish Negligence or Plainness should be 
left to the Care of riper Years, than that they should frequently have 
Rebukes misplac’d upon them, which neither do nor can give them 
graceful Motions. If their Minds are well-dispos'd, and principled with 
inward Civility, a great Part of the Roughness which sticks to the 
Outside for Want of better Teaching, Time and Observation will rub 
off, as they grow up, if they are bred in good Company; but if in ill, 
all the Rules in the World, all the Correction imaginable, will not be 
able to polish them. For you must take this for a certain Truth, that 
let them have what Instructions you will, and ever so learned Lectures 
of Breeding daily inculcated into them, that which will most influence 
their Carriage will be the Company they converse with, and the 
Fashion of those about them. Children (nay, and Men too) do most by 
Example. We are all a Sort of Camelions, that still take a Tincture 
from Things near us; nor is it to be wonder'd at in Children, who 
better understand what they see than what they hear. 
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(v) Discovering the Best in Each Child 


A. S. Neill: A Dominie Dismissed, pp. 15-20, Herbert Jenn, 
London, 1917. Reprinted by permission of the author a 
publisher. 


A. S. Neill, of the highly unconventional, much visited, progressive shosh 
Summerhill, in England, sets out in this very readable novel the educa cith 
beliefs on which his school was based and run. His methods have met 
much opposition, not to say misunderstanding. 


The villagers accused me of wasting their children’s time, but em 
I asked them what they would have me make their children do they 
were unable to answer clearly. hoo 

“Goad!” said Peter Steel the roadman, “a laddie needs to ken 
to read and write and add up a bit sum.” our 

“Just so,” I said. “When you go home to-night just try to. help y ai 
Jim with his algebra, will you? I'll give you five pounds if you ¢ 
beat him at arithmetic.” “put 

“Aw'm no sayin’ that he doesna ken his work,” he protested, i 
Aw want to ken what’s the use 0’ a’ this waste o’ time pluckin’ flower: 
and drawin’ hooses. You just let the bairns play themsells.” TE 

“That’s what childhood is for,” I explained, “for playing and Pa 
ing again. In most schools the children work until they tire, and p of 
they play. My system is the reverse; they play until they are tired 
play and then they work . . . ask for work.” P 

I know that the villagers will never understand what I was mE 
to do. My neighbour, Lawson of Rinsley School, had a glimmering ° 
my ideal. 

“I see your point,” he said, “but the fault of the system is this: you 
are not preparing these children to meet the difficulties of life. In your 
school they choose their pet Subjects, but in a factory or an offic 
i got to do work that they may hate. I say that your kids wil 
fail.” 

“You aren't teaching them character,” he added. 


hard. I grant that I am not 
first attribute of a slave is 
estion. Macdonald is the true wage-slave 
ty to destroy criticism, and the children 


naturally accept their later slavery without question. Macdonald is 
the ideal teacher for the reacti 


Will my bairns shirk the di 
He shirked algebra; he told 
nothing, and I allowed him to read while 


1 the others were working 
algebraical problems. In less than a week he came to me. “Please, sir, 


an efficient producer of wage-slaves. The 
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give me some algebra for home,” he said, and in three weeks he was 
as good as any of them. I hold that freedom does not encourage the 
shirking of difficulties. I found that my bairns loved them. Some of 
them delighted in making them. Jim Jackson would invent the most 
formidable sums and spend hours trying to solve them. 

Of course there were aversions. Jim hated singing and grammar. 
Why should I force him to take an interest in them? No one forces me 
to take an interest in card-playing . . . my pet aversion, or in horse- 
racing. 

Freedom allows a child to develop its own personality. If Jim Jack- 
son, after being with me for two years, goes into an office and shirks 
all unpleasant duties, I hold that Jim is naturally devoid of grit. I 
allowed him to develop his own personality and if he fails in life his 
personality is manifestly weak. If Macdonald can turn out a better 
worker than I can . . . and I deny that there is any evidence that he 
can... I contend that he has done so at the expense of a boy’s indi- 
viduality. He has forced something from without on the boy. That's 
not education. The word derives from the Latin “to lead forth”. Mac- 
donald would have made Jim Jackson a warped youth; he would have 
Macdonaldised him. I took the other way. I said to myself: “This chap 
has something bright in him. What is it?” I offered him freedom and 
he showed me what he was—a good-natured clever laddie with a de- 
lightful sense of the comic. I think that his line is humour; more than 
once have I told him that he has the makings of a great comedian in 
him. I said this to Lawson and he scoffed. 

“Good Lord!” he cried, “what a mission to have in life!” 

“Better an excellent Little Tich,” I replied, “than an average coal- 
heaver. To amuse humanity is a great mission, Lawson.” 

There was wee Doris Slater, the daughter of people who lived in 
a caravan. That child moved like a goddess. I think that if Pavlova 
saw Doris she would beg her mother to allow the child to become a 
dancer. Macdonald would try to make Doris a typist, I fancy, and 
pride himself on the fact that he had improved her social position. 
I would have Doris a dancer, for she looks like being fit to become 
a very great artist. Music moves her to unconscious ecstatic grace in 
movement. 

I want education to guide a child into finding out what best it 
can do, At present our schools provide for the average child . . . and 
heaven only knows how many geniuses have been destroyed by stupid 
coercion. I want education to set out deliberately to catch genius in 
the bud. And what discovers genius cannot be bad for the children 


who have no genius. 
I want education to produce the best that is in a child. That is the 
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only way to improve the world. The naked truth is that we ages 
have failed to make the world better than the gigantic slum it is, pine 
when we pretend to know how a child should be brought up we the 
being merely fatuous. We must hand on what we have learned oa 
children, but we must do it without comment. We must not say: aithis 
is right”, because we don’t know what is right: we must not say: ould 
is wrong”, because we don’t know what is wrong. The most we s = 
do is to tell a child our experience. When I caught my boys smo that 
I did not say: “This is wrong”; I merely said: “Doctors say ith; 
cigarettes are bad for a boy’s health. They are the specialists in health; 
you and I don’t know anything about it.” gali 
When I tell a boy that a light should not be taken near to pe -he 
am handing on bitter experience of my own, but when I say Es 
must know the chief dates of history by Monday morning I am d i 
an absolutely defenceless thing, for no one can prove by ee et 
that a knowledge of dates is a good thing. Macdonald would ly 
“Quite so, but could you prove that it is a bad thing?” I would ver! 
that I could Prove it is a senseless thing; moreover education z nit 
not aim at giving children things that do not do them harm. I do ës 
suppose that it would do me any harm to learn up the proper se 
in the Bible beginning with Adam. The point is would it do me 4 
good? 
(vi) Education as Initiation . don 
R. S. Peters: “Education as Initiation”, in University of Lon ns 
Institute of Education Studies in Education, pp- 47-8, ee) 
Bros. Ltd., London, 1964. Also p- 110 in Philosophi “ 
Analysis and Education, ed. R. D. Archambault, Routledg' 


in his Inaugural Lecture, of which this extract is the concluding passage, 
sets out firmly his central credo. 


nessed to things that are also worth-while 
There is much to be said for the generalise, 
prise, orderliness, thoroughness, and persey 
tion. 


>» it is not to be despised. 
d Puritan virtues of enter- 
erance—especially in educa- 
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Education, then, can have no ends beyond itself. Its value derives 
from principles and standards implicit in it. To be educated is not 
to have arrived at a destination; it is to travel with a different view. 
What is required is not feverish preparation for something that lies 
ahead, but to work with precision, passion and taste at worth-while 
things that lie to hand. These worth-while things cannot be forced on 
reluctant minds, neither are they flowers towards which the seeds of 
mentality develop in the sun of the teacher’s smile. They are acquired 
by contact with those who have already acquired them and who have 
patience, zeal, and competence enough to initiate others into them. 

‘There is a quality of life which lies always beyond the mere fact 
of life.’ The great teacher is he who can convey this sense of quality 
to another, so that it haunts his every endeavour and makes him sweat 
and yearn to fix what he thinks and feels in a fitting form. For life has 
no one purpose; man imprints his purposes upon it. It presents few 
tidy problems; mainly predicaments that have to be endured or en- 
Joyed. It is education that provides that touch of eternity under the 
aspect of which endurance can pass into dignified, wry acceptance, and 
animal enjoyment into a quality of living. 


fa 1A. N. Whitehead: Religion in the Making, p- 80, Cambridge University Press, 
26. 


III. EDUCATION AND SOCIETY 


Introduction 


The individual is inescapably influenced and shaped by the TAN 
to which he belongs—family, nation, civilization. But it is on 7 ie 
recent years that men have become quite so aware of how intimate a 
effects of a society and a culture are upon its inhabitants. This soe 
part due to the work of anthropologists such as Ralph Linton, ez 
Malinowski and Ruth Benedict whose researches among more ne ch 
tive people brought home to them the thousand subtle ways in W am 
tribal habits and conformities “educate” every single man and yee 
in the tribe to take many things for granted which they would nä 
have done had they been brought up in a different time, place a 
culture. hers 

In turn the thinking of sociologists—they include among ot ts 
Emile Durkheim, Karl Mannheim, Margaret Mead and Arnold Tops 
bee—owes much to such seminal realizations. If civilized man is not ch 
become the victim of his pre-suppositions he must make himsel mea 
more consciously and deliberately aware of them. He must take omg Š 
in hand and plan for his own development in directions in which 
has decided it is desirabl idely 
“planning for freedom”, if it is to be successful, demands a w1 
educated populace: 
simply by training 


€ eloquent st 
ing to be ea 


g Sy to educate free men, eve? 
with democ 


Tatic traditions that are well 
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recipe is that of leaving schools and colleges as much freedom as may 
be possible and encouraging them to look upon themselves as real, 
almost autonomous, communities. Their influence upon the individual 
tends to be subtly and pervasively democratic, provided that their 
members of staff are themselves imbued with the democratic ideal. 
The U.S.A.—as fervent as Britain in her loyalty to democracy—seeks, 
as Kandel points out, to develop free men by leaving much of the 
control of education in the hands of each locality, trusting its citizens, 
as democrats themselves, to be responsible in a deep sense for the kind 
of men and women their schools produce. No writer is more typically 
American or is more permeatingly democratic in his philosophy of edu- 
cation than John Dewey, and the extract from his famous Democracy 
and Education proclaims his faith in the right sort of education as 
itself a means to the breaking down of those barriers between class 
and race which can defeat democratic purpose. 

But if a nation’s schools and its social ethos are in opposition, the 

Schools will be powerless. The point is strongly emphasized by Mann- 
heim. One cannot hope to produce an educated, or a democratic, 
Society if its schools are oases in a desert, exceptions to cultural rules 
Which hold sway all around. 
_ And today, as Part 3 illustrates, living as we do in an era where 
industrialism condemns millions to work in mass-production factories 
and in cities that are growing larger and more threatening to individu- 
ality; where most of us each year expect more and more material com- 
forts and benefits, there is real danger that we shall sacrifice freedom, 
and even (without noticing it) democracy, to ideals that are essentially 
far less humane. Will man even be able to stay human? Niblett asks. 
With advertisements making for easy response, as Hoggart in his 
highly readable Uses of Literacy demonstrates, and with examples of 
lax morals on every hand, there may be a special risk in this second 
half of the twentieth century that moral standards will be lowered 
and that men will become fashion’s slave in a new sense. James Hem- 
ming and Harold Loukes take a look at this moral problem from the 
viewpoint of the contemporary adolescent; Kilpatrick and Peters 
regard it more detachedly as philosophers. But none of them leaves 
any doubt that here is a task of an urgent kind for education in the 
West. Can a moral education that is really relevant to the contem- 
porary world and which grips, be given to the young today whether 
or not with the aid of religious belief? If it can, what is the recipe? 
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1. THE NATURE OF CULTURAL INFLUENCES 
(i) Characteristics of Societies 


ity 15-18, 
Ralph Linton: The Cultural Background of Personality, PE per 
copyright 1945, D. Appleton-Century Co. Reprinte 


Ewe ae dith 
mission of Appleton-Century-Crofts, Division of Mere 
Publishing Co. 


i Uni 
Ralph Linton, who was a Professor of Anthropology at Coat i the 
versity, New York, describes the systematic study of the aang n long 
individual, society and culture as “the most recent development in ae ome 
effort to understand himself”, In this passage Professor Linton sno by a 
of the distinguishing characteristics of the genus “society”, as se 
sociologist. ame 
Whatever the genesis of human societies may have been, all “impor 
have certain features in common. The first and perhaps m 
tant of these is that the society, rather than the individual, has ept by 
the significant unit in our species’ struggle for survival. ayo aan 
some unhappy accident, like that of Robinson Crusoe, al fate in- 
beings live as members of organized groups and have their pelong- 
i th that of the group to which they he A 
hazards of infancy or satisfy their adu life has 
peration of other individuals. Human Aah of 
the stage of the individual workman ws pati 
hich each person makes his small, speci 
ed product. 


passed long since from 
the assembly line in w 
tribution to the finish 

A second characte 
far beyond the life spi 
by the accident of bir 
concern. Although n 
conditions, most 
Their problem as individuals i 
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whole. Men go to war and are killed in war that the society may be 
protected or enriched, and the criminal is destroyed or segregated 
because he is a disturbing factor. Less obvious but more continuous 
are the daily sacrifices of inclinations and desires which social living 
requires of those who participate in it. Such sacrifices are rewarded in 
many ways, perhaps most of all by the favorable responses of others. 
Nevertheless, to belong to a society is to sacrifice some measure of 
individual liberty, no matter how slight the restraints which the society 
consciously imposes. The so-called free societies are not really free. 
They are merely those societies which encourage their members to 
express their individuality along a few minor and socially acceptable 
lines. At the same time they condition their members to abide by in- 
numerable rules and regulations, doing this so subtly and completely 
that these members are largely unconscious that the rules exist. If a 
society has done its work of shaping the individual properly, he is no 
more conscious of most of the restrictions it has imposed than he is 
of the restraints which his habitual clothing imposes on his move- 
ments, 

Fourth, in every society the activities necessary to the survival of 
the whole are divided and apportioned to the various members. There 
is no society so simple that it does not distinguish at least between 
men’s and women’s work, while most of them also set aside certain 
persons as intermediaries between man and the supernatural and as 
leaders to organize and direct the group’s activities along certain lines. 
Such a division represents the absolute minimum, and in most societies 


we find it carried far beyond that point, with an assignment of various 
crafts to specialists and the appointment of social functionaries. This 
formal division of activities serves to give the society structure, organiza- 
tion and cohesion. It transforms the group of individuals who con- 
stitute the society from a mere amorphous mass into an organism. 
With each step in the differentiation of functions the individuals who 
perform these functions become increasingly dependent upon the 
whole. The merchant cannot exist without customers or the priest 


without a congregation. 
It is the presence of such a system of organization which makes it 


possible for the society to persist through time. 


(ii) The Importance of Customs 


Ruth Benedict: Patterns of Culture, pp. 1-2, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul Ltd., London, 1935, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1934. 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 


Anthropology is a relatively young science, and Dr. Ruth Benedict, one of 
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; bia Uni- 
Ralph Linton’s predecessors as Professor of Anthropology at ar take 
versity, was a pioneer in her subtle analyses of what different mi ability for 
for granted. The following extract illustrates both her brillian 


ional 
; : * x . education 
impartial examination of a problem and her perception of the 
importance of her findings. 


n jences 
The distinguishing mark of anthropology among the social ong 
is that it includes for serious study other societies than our is as 
its purposes any social regulation of mating and peg sid 
Significant as our own, though it may be that of the Sea ee the 
have no possible historical relation to that of our civilization. oe 
anthropologist, our customs and those of a New Guinea tribe a in so 
possible social schemes for dealing with a common problem, a eight 
far as he remains an anthropologist he is bound to avoid kana 
ing of one in favour of the other. He is interested in human he been 
not as it is shaped by one tradition, our own, but as it a great 
shaped by any tradition whatsoever. He is interested in “ae is to 
gamut of custom that is found in various cultures, and his objec tiate, 
understand the way in which these cultures change and sagen’ the 
the different forms through which they express themselves, “ive o 
manner in which the customs of any peoples function in the 
the individuals who compose them. R f any 
Now custom has not been commonly regarded as a TS we be 
great moment. The inner workings of our own brains we fee think- 
uniquely worthy of investigation, but custom, we have a way of it is 
ing, is behaviour at its most commonplace. As a matter of fact, r, is 
the other way around. Traditional custom, taken the world ove one 
a mass of detailed behaviour more astonishing than what any nt. 
n individual actions, no matter how om 
ial aspect of the matter. The fact of a E 
ominant role that custom plays in exper’ 


Pportunity to devel, 
the figure becomes no more than an exact and mat 


ter-of-fact observ” 
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tion. The life history of the individual is first and foremost an accom- 
modation to the patterns and standards traditionally handed down 
in his community. From the moment of his birth the customs into 
which he is born shape his experience and behaviour. By the time he 
can talk, he is the little creature of his culture, and by the time he is 
grown and able to take part in its activities, its habits are his habits, 
its beliefs his beliefs, its impossibilities his impossibilities. Every child 
that is born into his group will share them with him, and no child 
born into one on the opposite side of the globe can ever achieve the 
thousandth part. There is no social problem it is more incumbent 
upon us to understand than this of the role of custom. Until we are 
intelligent as to its laws and varieties, the main complicating facts of 
human life must remain unintelligible. 


(iii) Planning for Freedom 


Karl Mannheim: Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, 
translated by Edward Shils, pp. 376-7, 879, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co. Ltd., London, 1940. Reprinted by 
permission of Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd. 


Karl Mannheim, at one time Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Frankfurt-am-Main, and later a Professor at the University of London Insti- 
tute of Education, was a penetrating and creative analyst of European society 
and its temper in the period between 1920 and 1945. His doctrine that man 
must “plan for freedom” had far-reaching influence. To do this, he argued, 
was an essential step forward in man’s control over his own future. The 
retention of freedom lays obligations on all who have attained it. Freedom 
and control are not opposites; rather, continued possession of freedom is a 
test of our sense of responsibility and of the stage of moral development we 


have reached. 

At an earlier date complete subjection to the caprices of nature 
was regarded as essential to individual freedom. Uncivilized man feels 
that his freedom is threatened when a doctor saves him from the blind 
forces of an epidemic by inoculation. It cost a tremendous effort to 
convince men at the stage of chance discovery that they could be free 
if they would make full use of technical devices to challenge the 
powers of nature; and it will require a thorough re-education to con- 
vince them that to combat the blindness of the social forces by the 
help of human regulation will make man freer than he has been 
before. The new forms of freedom will always be rejected until men 
have been spiritually prepared for them, and cease to think in terms 
of an earlier phase of social existence. 

The new conception of freedom creates the desire to control the 
effects of the social surroundings as far as possible. This is no mere 
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: in social 
daydream, it is based on the fact that enormous ep fai the 
technique allow us to influence the conduct of social a penta this, 
key positions, according to a definite plan. Once we 2 t while this 
our outlook on life will change, and we shall feel t ae In order 
chaotic tangle of institutions continues we are no longer a ante former 
to clear up this confusion we must be willing to as the second; 
liberties, just as we were in passing from the first stage t ial environ- 
Provided that in doing so we gain control of the entire ein: Freedo 
ment. In many spheres we have abandoned those forms s a means 
which allowed the individual to use his inventive pones eye 
to his own ends, without considering the consequences a se d to our 
whole. The Sacrifice of this primary form of freedom wil further im- 
complete enslavement unless we are willing to accept the 1 network: 
plication of it and thus strive to regulate the entire ie a collective 
that is, to regulate all social relationships so as to secure t ecognize 
freedom of the group in accordance with a democratically g allow- 
plan. From now on men will find a higher form of freedom d by the 
ing many aspects of their individual lives to be determine n order 
social order laid down by the group, provided that it is a 
which they themselves have chosen. lavery 

the stage we have just reached, it seems to be greater s$ 


At jety, tha 
be able to do as we like in an unjust or badly organized soc 
to accept the clai i 


to 
n 


ture, the whole questio 


: nifie 
n becomes more detailed. Instead of the unt! 
and abstract conception, 
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maintain the primary form of freedom—freedom for individual adjust- 
ment. 


(iv) The Dangers of Formalized Education 


Arnold J. Toynbee: Chapter 17 (“Conclusions”) in Education in 
the Perspective of History, by Edward D. Myers, pp. 270-2 and 
274-6, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1960. Copyright 1960 
by Edward D. Myers. Reprinted by permission of Harper 


and Row. 


The increasing complexity both of knowledge and of society is a threat 
to a genuinely civilized life. The problems involved are stated here by the 
distinguished historian, Arnold J. Toynbee, C.H., formerly Director of Studies 
in the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, and Research Pro- 
fessor of International History at London University. He makes a powerful 
plea on behalf of Pope’s dictum that “the proper study of mankind is man”. 

A society enters on the process of civilization as soon as it can 
afford to maintain a minority, however small, whose time and energy 
is not wholly taken up in producing food and the other primary 
necessities of life. This leisured minority is the social milieu in which 
an unorganized and unself-conscious apprenticeship in the older gener- 
ation’s way of life comes to be supplemented, more and more, by the 
Organized and self-conscious kind of instruction which is what we 
commonly mean today in our society when we use the word “educa- 
tion”. This development, which is one of the accompaniments of 
civilization, is what makes possible the enrichment of the cultural 
heritage that the word “civilization” implies. But every good thing 
has its price, and the introduction of formal education has several 
awkward consequences. 

One consequence is to make education become a burden on the 
mind. In the act of making it formal we make it cumulative. The 
successive cultural achievements of successive generations are recorded 
and handed on, while the capacity of a single human mind in a single 
lifetime remains within constant natural limits. How is a limited 
human mind to cope with a cultural heritage that is perpetually in- 
creasing in bulk? This problem is aggravated when people begin de- 
liberately to extend the range of human knowledge by systematic 
research. There will be a temptation to try to facilitate the acquisition 
of the growing heritage by simplifying its content at the cost of im- 
poverishing it. For educational purposes the culture may be reduced 
to a conventional form in which it will tend to become impersonal, 
secular, and abstract; and in this process the living essence of the 
culture may slip out of the meshes of the educational net. The appren- 
ticeship for life may be ousted by a course of instruction set by 
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syllabus. Ordeals that are initiations into successive stages of life | 
shrivel into examinations in arbitrarily selected bodies of cut-an 

i owledge. , g 
e eel of formalizing education is to make it sem 
When poetry, sacred or secular, is preserved over a series T 
tions by being committed to memory or to writing, the wor o = 
“freezes” the language in which it is conveyed. Of all man’s nite 
tools, his living language is perhaps the one that changes most rapi ʻ 
It quickly parts company with the language of a work that has pe 
a classic, and the classical language soon becomes archaic and finally 
ceases to be intelligible to anyone who has not had the leisure to ain 
himself to the study of it. Mastery of a language that still enjoys ne A 
cultural prestige but is at the same time a “dead” language for all aa 
a learned minority gives this minority a monopoly that carries powe 
with it and that may therefore come to be prized and clung to for its 
own sake. , : 

This may happen even when the transmission of a classical litera- 
ture is still oral. History shows that in societies in which the human 
mind’s natural powers of memory have not been weakened by depan. 
dence on written records, large bodies of literature can be hande 
down, word perfect, for centuries by memorization, unaided by we 
ing. And indeed, many societies, long after they have acquired heap 
of writing, have cherished a strong and persistent prejudice se 
committing to writing anything that is felt to be of social and cultura 
value—for instance, laws, and still more, liturgies. Writing seems usually 
to have come into use first of all for prosaic practical purposes such as 
the recording of inventories, contracts, and correspondence. It has tO 
become well established and familiar before people can bring them- 
selves to use it for higher cultural ends. . . . This present possibility 
of bringing [by the use of the written word] the benefits of civilization 
to the whole of the great unprivileged majority of the human race 
carries with it a moral command to execute the act of justice that 15 
now at last within our power. This is the new requirement with which 
mankind, and consequently the ancient human institution of educa- 
tion, is confronted today. The educational problems involved are of 
the same order of magnitude as the requirement itself. . . . 

In modern times the Western Civilization has been sensationally 
successful in deliberately and systematically extending the bounds of 
knowledge and in applying the knowledge of non-human nature, that 
has been gained in this way, to the practical purpose of increasing 
human power over man’s non-human environment. One of the devices 
by which these successes have been achieved has been specialization. 
And there is a temptation to carry specialization to still farther lengths 
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as a possible means of coping with the overwhelming mass of new 
knowledge that specialization has won for us. At the present time this 
temptation is reinforced by the new demand of governments and non- 
governmental corporations and foundations for specialists in natural 
science and technology, now that technological and scientific know- 
ledge is expected to count for more than military prowess and adminis- 
trative skill in the arena of international power politics. 

Any state or people that succumbs to this temptation seems likely 
to defeat its own purpose. The modern marriage of technology with 
science has proved fruitful because science has been pursued primarily 
for its own sake, without any immediate view to a practical applica- 
tion of its discoveries. And even the disinterested pursuit of science 
becomes sterile if it runs in narrow ruts. Specialization in particular 
branches of natural science soon runs dry if it is cut off from its source 
in comprehensive and philosophical scientific thinking. Moreover, 
even a scientist who takes the whole of non-human nature into his pur- 
view cannot afford to leave human nature out of it. “The proper study 
of mankind is man”, because man’s dealings with himself and with 
his human neighbors are the part of man’s business in which he has 
been conspicuously unsuccessful up to date; and the penalty of failure 
here becomes heavier, the greater the power over non-human nature 
that the advance of natural science places in man’s hands for him to 
wield, in his perversity, against himself. The need for balancing an 
education in natural science and technology with an education in the 
humanities has been recognized and acted upon by, for instance, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which is one of the most dis- 
tinguished educational institutions of the present day; and the wisdom 
of this broadminded policy has been recognized in the educational 
world. This should be noted and taken to heart by the advocates of 
extreme specialization in the various branches | of technology and 
natural science as a supposed key to dominance in a competition for 
Power between states. 


2. TYPES OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND THEIR 


CONSEQUENCES 


(i) The Moral Nature of a Democracy 
Rockefeller Panel Report: The Power of the Democratic Idea, 
pp. 4-10. Copyright 1960 by Rockefeller Brothers Fund Inc. 
(as it appears in Prospect for ‘America, copyright 1961). Re- 
printed by permission of 


Doubleday and Company Inc. 
The Rockefeller Brothers Fund of the U- 


S.A. financed a panel of Ameri- 
cans from many professions and businesses to meet for discussions about some 
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of the urgent problems confronting America in the mid-twentieth century. 
Report VI records the findings of the panel's analysis of American democracy 
itself; in a lucid and challenging way it defines the nature of a democracy 
and the demands it makes upon its members. A high standard of education 
is indispensable if a democracy is for long to survive anywhere. 


Because democracy gives so much freedom to the individual and 
leaves so much to his powers of judgment and self-discipline, it de- 
pends more than most other forms of government on an unspoken 
atmosphere and on the willing allegiance of most of the citizens to 
certain moral principles. A democratic form of government may exist 
in a society where this atmosphere and moral outlook are weak or 
still in the process of development. But in any society where demo- 
cratic government can be said to be reasonably safe, certain attitudes 
will be deeply ingrained and certain ideals will be widely shared. i 

What are the fundamental ideals that distinguish a democratic 
moral outlook? 

A distinctive conviction marks a democratic society. One part of 
this conviction is that all human arrangements are fallible. A second 
part is that men can improve the societies they inhabit if they are 
given the facts and are free to compare things as they are with their 
vision of things as they ought to be. It is a defining characteristic of a 
democratic society, accordingly, that nothing in its political or social 
life is immune to criticism and that it establishes and protects institu- 
tions whose purpose it is to subject the existing order of things tO 
steady examination. ‘ 

This process of self-examination has certain special features. It 15 
conducted in the open. All members of the community are presumed 
to be free to engage in it, and all are held to be entitled to true infor- 
mation about the state of their society. Moreover, in a democratic 
society such public criticism has immediate and practical objectives. 
Men who are imbued with the democratic attitude are not likely to 
be content with the promise that the realization of their ideals must 
be put off to an indefinite future. They will want to see these ideals 
make a difference here and now. 

A commitment to democracy, in short, is a commitment to an 
“open society”. Democracy accepts its own fallibility. But it provides 
a method by which its mistakes can be corrected. It recognizes that 
men can be power-hungry and prone to self-delusion, that they can 
prefer old errors to new truths, that they can act without caring about 
what they are doing to others. And it believes that these human ten- 
dencies can only be held in check if they are exposed to the open air 
and subjected to other men’s continuing judgment. This is the way, 
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in the democratic view, that the goodness and rationality of men can 
have a chance to grow. 

This belief in a process of criticism that is open to all brings us 
to: another fundamental principle of a democratic outlook. The man 
with democratic feelings and convictions looks upon all men as mem- 
bers of the same moral community and as initially endowed with the 
same fundamental rights and obligations. He does not determine his 
obligations to others by considering their status in society or their 
racial or religious backgrounds. The respect and concern which a 
democratically-minded person shows for other men is shown for them 
as individuals; it does not depend on their membership in any group. 

Ideas which have kindled the struggle for democracy in the modern 
world—the rights of man, the dignity of the individual—have expressed 
this attitude. In this sense, the history of democracy records the growth 
in scope of man’s sense of moral concern. Moreover, this democratic 
moral sense generally implies something not only about the goals that 
men should seek but the spirit in which they should seek them. A 
man of democratic temper will pursue human welfare, but he will not 
do so in a context of rigid ranks and hierarchies. For he seeks more 
than the improvement of men’s material condition, he seeks their 
development as independent individuals and their entrance as full 
Participants into the enterprises of their community. To believe in 
democracy is to wish to help individuals by giving them the tools to 
help themselves. 

This sense that all men have an initially equal right to member- 
ship in the same moral community suggests another element in the 


democratic image of the good society. This is the acceptance of the 


simple fact that human beings are different. It is one thing to believe 
d in accordance with the same 


that all men have a right to be treate 
fundamental rules. It is quite another thing to believe that there is 
any single style of life that is good for everybody. The democratic 
view is that the burden of proof rests on those who argue that the 
individual is not the best judge of the way to run his own life. To care 
about democracy is to care about human beings, not en masse, but one 
by one. It is to adopt the working hypothesis that the individual, if 
given the right conditions, does not need a master or a tutor to take 
care of him. The devoted believer in democracy will act on this hypo- 
thesis until he is proven wrong. And he will act on it again when the 
next individual comes along. For he believes that the exercise of 
individual judgment is itself an ultimate good of life. 

A considered democratic outlook will therefore place a special pre- 
mium on the value of privacy. It will hold that there are aspects of the 
individual's life that no government may touch and that no public 
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pressure may be allowed to invade. In the absence of very strong 
considerations to the contrary, these include the individual's right to 
bring up his children as he desires, to go where he wishes, to associate 
with those he chooses, and to live by his own religion and philosophy, 
staking his destiny on the rightness of his choice. 

There is, therefore, an extraordinary degree of human discipline 
involved in allegiance to a democratic ethic. It asks men to exercise 
their own judgments and to choose their own ultimate beliefs. But it 
asks them to care just as much about the liberties of others and the 
right of others to think differently. That such a discipline has actually 
been developed, and that it thrives at all, is a remarkable achievement. 
It is testimony to democracy’'s faith in the power of human intelli- 
gence and good will. But the very difficulty of this discipline indicates 
that the citizens of a democracy can never take the continued success 
of their social system for granted. There is always the temptation to 
relax such a discipline or to resent it. The survival of this discipline 
calls for constant vigilance. 

Obviously, a society that accepts the moral ideals that have been 
described can never say that its work is done. Nor can such a society 
have a neat and symmetrical design. It will be a mobile society with- 
out fixed class barriers, offering opportunities to individual talents 
and providing an arena within which diverse individuals can struggle 
for the achievement of their own purposes. Inevitably, 
it will be a society in which groups clash and conte 
another and in which the determination and implementa 
policy must depend on something other than unanimo 

We come at this point to a distinguishing feature of 
a political system. Democratic political arrangements rest 
nition that shared purposes and cooperative endeavor 
side of any complex society and that disagreement a 
interests are also persisting characteristics of any such so! 
working principle of a democracy is to deal with su 
bringing them out in the open and providing a legal a 
work for them. It is this principle that gives a distinc 
the classic political ideal of democracy—the ideal of 
the consent of the governed—as it is understood in th 
and other democracies, and that sets off the 
these democracies from totalitarian forms of 
and abuse democratic language. 

In the American tradition, “the consent of t 
a number of things. It has me: 
should be subject to broad 
must be chosen in free elect 


furthermore, 
nd with one 
tion of public 
us agreement. 
democracy as 
on the recog- 
are only one 
nd conflict of 
cial order. The 
ch conflicts by 
nd social frame- 
tive meaning to 
government by 
e United States 
theory and practice of 
government which use 


he governed” has meant 
ant, to begin with, that public policies 
public discussion, that political leaders 
ions where there is honest competition 
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for votes, and that no one is punished or restrained, legally or extra- 
legally, when he works for the political cause of his choice and remains 
short of violence and insurrection. But government by consent has also 
meant some things that are perhaps less obvious. For public discussion, 
free and honest elections, and the rights to freedom of speech and 
association are essential to achieving government by consent; but the 
history of democracy in the last century is marked by the growing 
recognition that they are not sufficient. 

In addition to the legal guarantees that are implied by the ideal of 
government by consent, certain broad social conditions are also im- 
plied. Individuals with grievances, men and women with ideas and 
visions, are the sources of any society's power to improve itself. Modern 
democracy is an effort to provide such individuals not only with the 
freedom to struggle for what they think right but with some of the 
practical tools of struggle. Government by consent means that such 
individuals must eventually be able to find groups that will work with 
them and must be able to make their voices heard in these groups. 
It means that all important groups in the community should have a 
chance to try to influence the decisions that are made. And it means 
that social and economic power should be widely diffused in the com- 
munity at large, so that no group is insulated from competition and 
criticism. The maintenance of such conditions is the steady business 


of a democratic society. ; 
What such a society seeks is responsible government. Moreover, it 
om its working procedures, 


seeks this ideal in a special way. Judged fr 
a democracy does not define “responsible government” as government 
by men who are benevolent, intelligent, and unselfishly interested in 
the general welfare. Naturally, a democracy seeks such men, and it 
will prosper if it finds them. But in aiming at responsible govern- 
ment, a democracy has its eye mainly on institutions not persons. No 
matter how able its leaders, or how morally responsible they are as 
individuals, it reposes only a careful and limited confidence in them. 

From the democratic point of view, a government 1s a responsible 
government only when those who make the decisions on which other 
men’s destinies depend can be held effectively accountable for the 
results of their decisions. This means that they can be asked questions, 
that they have to give answers which satisfy those who ask them, and 
that they can be deprived of their power if they fail to do so. It means, 


moreover, that the decision-makers in a society are visible and that it 
is possible to fix responsibility for a policy on definite individuals or 
groups. Finally, it means that those who ask the questions must know 
how to ask the right ones and must have sufficient information and 


good sense to judge the answers they receive intelligently. To list these 
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criteria of responsible government is to remind ourselves not only of 
what democracy has achieved but of how much still remains to be 
accomplished and of new and urgent problems that have emerged in 
the present generation. 

Thus, the ideal of government by consent involves more than free 
elections and constitutional government. It calls for the existence of 
instruments of communication that men can use to get in touch with 
one another when they wish to join together in a common cause. It 
demands that these instruments of communication be generally avail- 
able to the community rather than monopolistically controlled. It 
requires the existence of independent groups that can give expression 
to the diverse interests that are bound to prevail in any sophisticated 
modern society and that can do so openly, legally, and without fear 
of persecution. It requires that these groups be democratically con- 
trolled. Most of all, if government by consent is to work over the 
long pull, it needs the support of a population in which the average 
level of education is high. A people that dedicates itself to free gov- 
ernment cares about its schools as it will care about little else. Govern- 
ment by consent does not exist once and for all, and a people cannot 
passively enjoy it. They must steadily create it. 

Free government thus de 


A. D. Lindsay, afterwards Lord Lindsa 4 
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confusing the essential equality of all men with an impoverishing egalitarian- 
ism—a reduction of all to the factors they have in common. 


The function of the state is to serve the community, to remove the 
disharmonies which threaten its common life and to make it more a 
community. 

Democracy is a theory of society as well as a theory of govern- 
ment. If the end of the state is to serve the community and to make 
it more of a community, that will mean in a democracy making it 
more of a democratic community. There will then presumably be 
certain principles of democratic life which the state will set before 
itself and have in mind. No doubt the spirit of a community is more 
than can be formulated in principles. But the spirit of a church is 
more than its creeds, and yet creeds are an essential clue to the under- 
standing of what distinguishes one church or one religion from another; 
so the principles inspiring a community must be understood if its 
common life is to be understood. To give up formulations of demo- 
rations of rights because they are abstract is 
to prepare the way for the cloudy and sinister nonsense about the 
spirit of a people which inspires so much of Hitler's speeches. . . . 

That democracy is a theory of society as well as a theory of govern- 
nsider the Greek city states. The government 
of these small states was so vastly different from that of the modern 
nation state that it is sometimes said that if they were democracies no 
modern state is. Nevertheless one has only to read Pericles’ Funeral 
Oration to see that he is talking of a society of a democratic temper. 
Plato and Aristotle, these great critics of Greek democracy, find in 
democracy the same notes as have been found in modern democracy— 
equality and liberty. 

But though there is a recognizable democratic temper common to 
the modern democratic state and the tiny city democracies of ancient 
Greece, there are certain fundamental differences between the ancient 
and modern forms of democracy—differences which cut very deep. 
Christianity brought into the world not only a new conception of 
human equality but a dynamic conception of moral progress. Greek 
thought took for granted that the ideal of human conduct was static: 
that it was the business of the state to maintain and uphold that ideal: 
that therefore in the properly organized state legal and moral ideals 
would coincide. The Christian ideal of perfection implied that the 
morality recognized and enforced by law could not possibly be the 
high morality incumbent on the Christian. 

While, therefore, equality and liberty are both ‘notes’ of democracy 
in ancient Greece, Christianity produced a new conception of equality 


cratic principles or decla 


ment is plain when we co 
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and a new conception of liberty, characteristic of the modern demo- 
cratic state. 

One essential element in the Christian conception of equality is 
universality. Christianity stands for the equality not of all members of 
this or that community but of all men. Democracy and international- 
ism go together, says Hitler often in his speeches, and he is clearly 
right. To make ‘the spirit of the community’ the final standard of 
legislation is one thing—it is the burden of much of Hitler’s speeches 
—to make the spirit of a democratic community the standard is another. 
For a democratic community, at least in the sense inspired by the 
Christian doctrine of equality, always points beyond itself—to man as 
such. ‘There is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free.’ A democratic community 
must proclaim and believe in the rights of man, not just the rights 
of Englishmen or Americans, in that conception of universal equality, 
the greatest gift which Christianity gave to democratic thought. ... 

The contrast between the democracy where differences are wel- 
comed when they can be reconciled with fellowship, and the demo- 
cracy where differences of any kind are deplored, is not just a differ- 
ence of theoretical views. There is a certain democratic temper which 
dislikes differences and tends to deny values. The ‘spoils system’ is 
partly the result of the view that it is democratic to hold that any job 
can be equally well done by anybody. I have known a tutorial class 
which indignantly repudiated as undemocratic an examination in 
which some passed and others failed. This is the ‘democratic’ temper 
described in de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, the temper which 
dislikes and envies any kind of pre-eminence, which denies standards 
of excellence, which equalizes by degrading. 

De Tocqueville believed that, whatever we thought about this kind 
of democracy, it was coming inevitably and irresistibly. He was, as 
someone has recently called him, the prophet of the machine age. He 
held that, as the result of mechanical inventions, individualities were 
being levelled out, men were being made more like to one another, 
personalities and distinction were becoming of no account. The 
opinion of the mass was becoming paramount. The same lesson has 
been taught by Ortega y Gasset in his remarkable book, The Revolt 
of the Masses. De Tocqueville was a true prophet. The process of 
levelling down, the destruction of individuality and difference, have 
proceeded apace. But we now realize from what has happened that 
this kind of equality does not produce democracy but its reverse—dic- 
tatorship. Plato’s democracy turned inevitably into tyranny, but it was 
a mass democracy which denied distinction and value. 

If democracy is to survive, it will have to employ and use every 
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bit of skill and knowledge and leadership it can get hold of. This 
complicated interdependent modern world in which we are living can- 
not be run without knowledge and skill, foresight and leadership. 
Any cult of incompetence can only lead to disaster. A modern demo- 
cratic state is only possible if it can combine appreciation of skill, 
knowledge, and expertness with a reverence for the common humanity 
of everyday people. It is that conception of equality which its institu- 
tions will have to express. 


(iii) The English School Essentially a Community 


Fred Clarke: “The Crisis in Education”, in Church, Community 
and State in Relation to Education, pp. 47, George Allen 
and Unwin, London, 1938. Reprinted by permission of the 


publishers. 


M Sir Fred Clarke, Professor of Education successively at Cape Town and 
cGill Universities and later a wise and enlightened Director of the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Education, shows how the freedom which is 
the life-blood of English education owes its being to the complex system of 
Partnerships, checks and balances which make up the educational pattern. 


English education is distinctively national, not in spite of, but 


because of the fact that the actual provision and administration of 
means of education is the concern of a great number of bodies and 
associations; local public bodies, private and semi-private associations, 
and trusts and foundations in bewildering variety. 

The central ministry does not administer the schools and, up to the 
present, has had no occasion to concert measures of education in order 
to preserve a threatened national unity. Thus the basis of common 
agreement is of such long standing and of such strength that what 
may be called the “defensive” motive is not prominent in English 
education. So the school is “outside politics” in the sense that there 
is no overt battle of contending parties for the control of it and no 
set design in government policy to use it as a defensive instrument. . . . 

As we should expect in such conditions as prevail in England, the 
school itself has the character of a largely autonomous community. In 
the first place it produces its distinctive educative effects through its 
functioning as a community. In this respect the newer state secondary 
schools are following the tradition set by the older “Public schools” 
and are freely encouraged to do so. The school is a small self-contained 
state in its maintenance of equal law, and at the same time a real 
society in its efforts to diversify and enrich a common life with a 
great variety of forms of educative stimulus and opportunity both 


within the classroom and without. 
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In the second place it becomes increasingly autonomous, even at 
the elementary level, in order that it May acquire and use to the full 
this community character. It can be autonomous with safety, partly 
because of the depth and strength of that basis of national unity to 
which reference has been made, and partly because a supply of teachers 
is forthcoming to whose hands the exercise of such autonomy can 
safely be entrusted. Changing needs and conditions tend to increase 
the active participation of the State, but nothing is more strongly 
marked in English educational policy than the insistence by the state 
upon its role as a partner in the common undertaking rather than as 
a supreme director, still less as a universal provider. 

In such a society, working largely on unspoken understandings 
transmitted from generation to generation like the soil itself, and 
needing to take little explicit note of the workings of the order by 
which it lives, it is natural that the ideal of free creative personality 
should establish itself as the form in which the educational goal is 
conceived. Really the educational order produces a distinctive type, 
adapted to life in the given society just as any other educational order 
—even the most authoritarian—will do. But the bonds sit so lightly and 
are so little felt, the traditional social order and the educational order 
are so much the same thing, that the actual experience is one of 
freedom. Nor is this all illusion, Rather one may hazard the sugges- 
tion that in the relatively undesigned working out of the English 
system in peculiarly fortunate circumstances, the essential conditions 
of substantial freedom have been stumbled upon, as it were. There are 
the necessary constraint and conditioning for the shaping of a type, 
and at the same time these operate so unobtrusively and congenially 
as to safeguard the inner life of the pupil, leaving him to see himself 
as the artificer of his own personality. 


(iv) Pragmatism the Basis of American Philosophy 


I. L. Kandel: “American Philosophy of Education” in A Review 
of Educational Thought, Year Book of Education 1936, 
PP. 341, 342-4, 345, 347, 364, Evans Bros., London. Reprinted 
by permission of the publishers. 


The 1936 Year Book of Education included a group of papers on the 
varied philosophies which lie at the root of the differing educational patterns 
of England, America and France. One of the most notable of these contribu- 
tions is that by Dr. I. L. Kandel (1881-1965) who, after thirty years on the 
staff of Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, became Professor 
of American Studies at Manchester. His knowledge of the American and 
English educational systems fructified each other. In this extract he shows 
how American history and the very nature of the American continent have 
shaped the minds and hence the outlook of the American people, 
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The vast resources of the country, the extent of free land, developed 
a buoyant optimism in what tomorrow would bring, a practical and 
inventive turn of mind, a belief that life is an adventure and a rest- 
less nervous energy. But with these positive qualities there were also 
cultivated contempt for the restraints of law and authority, mistrust 
of traditions and customs, a demand for ideas and ideals that will 
work and yield immediate returns. The American mind tended under 
these conditions to turn away from the past to the future and to 
develop a readiness to try anything that is novel, which at its worst 
meant too often the cult of sensationalism and at its best an attitude 
of experimentation. 

Out of these conditions arose the American tradition to have no 
tradition and to look upon the present merely as an incident on the 
Way to change... . 

Whatever the conflicts may be in the philosophy of education, 
there is unanimity of faith in equality of educational opportunity. 
This faith was already well established in American thought even 
before the close of the eighteenth century. It was adopted as a funda- 
mental political doctrine by all publicists and statesmen from George 
Washington down to the leaders of today. The provision of equal 
educational opportunities for all is justified on two grounds: first, 
because a democratic form of government depends upon an informed 
and enlightened body of citizens, and, second, because through educa- 
tion opportunities are created for the unfolding of the fullest potenti- 
alities of the individual; in other words, whether viewed from the 
Standpoint of the welfare of society or the needs of the individual, the 
provision of education for all on equal terms, irrespective of wealth or 
class, is justifiable. From both points of view—the social and the 
individual—the provision of education is looked upon, to use the title 
of a book by Prof. T. H. Briggs, as The Great Investment, producing 
wealth—material, civic and spiritual—for the individual as well as for 
society. Because education is looked upon as a means of developing 
democratic ideals and social equality, there is a tendency to regard the 
public school as the sole agency to which this task can be entrusted 
and to look upon the private school as somewhat un-American in 
character and as the only justification for its existence the opportunity 


to experiment. 


The control of American education is in a very real sense in the 


hands of the public. The Federal Government as such, while it par- 
ticipates in aiding certain types of education, chiefly vocational in 
character, has no voice in its control, which is vested in each of the 
States and is thence delegated in greater or lesser degree to the local 
authorities. While education is thus in principle a State concern, in 
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practice it is administered and controlled by the local areas, varying 
in size from small districts to the largest cities. Technically, local 
administration is in the hands of boards of education, constituted in 
different ways; in practice, the public, either directly or through group 
Organisations, brings its influence to bear on its schools, which more 
truly belong to the public than in those systems in which they are 
controlled by central governmental authority. The history of educa- 
tion in the United States has accordingly been the history of the 
education of the public itself as the essential basis for legislative 
action. In this task individual citizens, societies, “service” clubs, work- 
ing-men’s associations, organised labour, political leaders and organisa- 
tions have Participated. 


The progress of education thus depends in a very real sense upon 
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tional research attached to school systems; or from educational foun- 
dations, such as the General Education Board, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, the Commonwealth Fund and 
many others. Educational associations and societies, if they have not 
themselves conducted research, have stimulated and disseminated it. 
It is out of this general advancement of the study of education and 
research in it that specialised preparation has been provided, not only 
for the classroom teacher, but for administrators, psychologists, cur- 
riculum makers, vocational counsellors and so on. The responsible 
leader in a local system of education is the superintendent of public 
education, a position which has become increasingly professional in 
character in the past two decades, although here and there it may still 
be at the mercy of the whims and caprices of the public... . 

De Tocqueville had already recognised nearly a century ago the 
essentially practical emphasis of the American mind and a certain 
avoidance of theoretical speculation; “general ideas,” he wrote, “alarm 
their minds, which are accustomed to positive calculations, and they 
hold practice in more honour than theory.” From another point of 
view this meant that in the conquest of the frontier, when the indi- 
vidual was confronted by constantly changing and novel conditions, 
he could feel little confidence in, and rely to a very slight extent on, 
traditions, principles and theories which had originated under different 
conditions and in other environments. With Isocrates the common 
man may have felt that “that which is of no immediate use either for 
speech or for action does not deserve the name of philosophy”, and 
that “philosophers are those who occupy themselves with those studies 
and pursuits from which they will most quickly obtain this practical 
wisdom or capacity for forming judgments”. It is, therefore, in direct 
line with this concept of philosophy that John Dewey, the leading ex- 
ponent of pragmatism, regards the Sophists, who “began to apply the 
results and methods of the natural philosophers to human conduct”, 
as “the first body of professional educators in Europe”... . 

The pragmatic philosophy or the philosophy of experimentalism 
or instrumentalism has been described as an indigenous American 
product. It incorporates a certain sentimentality about democracy and 
the place of the individual in it, and has absorbed in its theory the 
traditional American concept of equalitarianism, frequently disregard- 
ing or ignoring the contribution of the psychologist on individual 
differences. The same sentimentality has affected the attitude to the 
child, an echo of the popular faith in the ability of every child to 
aspire to the Presidency. The interpretation of individual equality is 
paralleled by an analogous concept, which is also traditional, of free- 
dom which in its extreme form had been used to justify the complete 
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self-determination of the child. The tradition of rugged individualism 
was also carried over into the pragmatic views, hedged around by 
reservations about the social environment and its demands. If it has 
recently been discarded in favour of some new social order which 
would produce a new individualism, the change appears to be an 
afterthought inspired by the depression. As in De Tocqueville's day, 
so in pragmatic philosophy, practice or doing or creative activity is 
held in more honour than theory, and, whatever the philosophical 
bases for the new orientation on knowledge, intelligence and scholar- 
ship may be, the result does represent the common man’s attitude on 
these subjects. The emphasis on change and reconstruction is an echo 
of that tradition of rootlessness which was described earlier and of 
the optimism and faith in the future which are characteristically 
American. This faith, however, it is hoped to harness, control and 
direct by scientific method, experimentation and the contributions of 
technology. Finally, the latest phase, the note which has recently been 
introduced, on the needed reconstruction of the social order, places 
the emphasis first on material reconstruction in the full expectation 
that when the economic frontier has been conquered, then will come 


the time when all will be in a position to enjoy the “finer and nobler 
things of life”. 


(v) Why Education is Important in a Democracy 


John Dewey: Democracy and Education, pp- 100-2, Macmillan, 
New York, 1941. Copyright, 1916, The Macmillan Company, 
copyright renewed 1944 by John Dewey. Reprinted by per 
mission of The Macmillan Company. 
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tion. But there is a deeper explanation. A democracy is more than 
a form of government; it is primarily a mode of associated living, of 
conjoint communicated experience. The extension in space of the 
number of individuals who participate in an interest so that each has 
to refer his own action to that of others, and to consider the action 
of others to give point and direction to his own, is equivalent to the 
breaking down of those barriers of class, race, and national territory 
which kept men from perceiving the full import of their activity. 
These more numerous and more varied points of contact denote a 
greater diversity of stimuli to which an individual has to respond; 
they consequently put a premium on variation in his action. They 
secure a liberation of powers which remain suppressed as long as the 
incitations to action are partial, as they must be in a group which in 
its exclusiveness shuts out many interests. 

The widening of the area of shared concerns, and the liberation 
of a greater diversity of personal capacities which characterize a 
democracy, are not of course the product of deliberation and conscious 
effort. On the contrary, they were caused by the development of modes 
of manufacture and commerce, travel, migration, and intercommuni- 
cation which flowed from the command of science over natural energy. 
But after greater individualization on one hand, and a broader com- 
munity of interest on the other, have come into existence, it is a matter 
of deliberate effort to sustain and extend them. Obviously a society 
to which stratification into separate classes would be fatal, must see to 
it that intellectual opportunities are accessible to all on equable and 
easy terms. A society marked off into classes need be specially atten- 
tive only to the education of its ruling elements. A society which is 
mobile, which is full of channels for the distribution of a change 
occurring anywhere, must see to it that its members are educated to 
personal initiative and adaptability. Otherwise, they will be over- 
whelmed by the changes in which they are caught and whose signifi- 
cance or connections they do not perceive. The result will be a con- 
fusion in which a few will appropriate to themselves the results of 
the blind and externally directed activities of others. 


(vi) Subtler Influence in School and College Life 


Michael Sadler: The Outlook in Secondary Education, pp. 20-1, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, 1930 (Julius and Rosa Sachs Endowment 
Fund Lecture). Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 

Sir Michael Sadler (1861-1943) was among the first to realize how intimate 


was the interrelation between a country’s educational provision and its own 
capacity for development in an industrial age. He was one of the greatest 
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figures on the English educational scene in the first half of this century. After 
a notable period as Director of Special Inquiries and Reports with the Educa- 
tion Department of the Government, he became Professor of Education at 
Manchester University where he made remarkable contributions as a pioneer 
scholar of comparative education. Later he became Vice-Chancellor of Leeds 
University and Master of University College, Oxford. This passage shows 
his large and imaginative conception of the function and nature of education. 


A school is not a closed chamber shut against all outside things. 
Those who control schools cannot withstand the spirit of the age. 
Currents of outside opinion, wordless it may be but real, pass through 
schools and colleges as the wind blows through the wires of a bird- 
cage, or as the tide drifts through a net at sea. Many influences meet 
and fluctuate and recur as they weave around each one of us, or around 
each group or generation, the invisible meshes of the net which holds 
us together. Little of this is conscious or formulated or prescribed. 
Much is traditional, impersonal, intangible, unsought and unobserved. 
Flakes of influence fall upon the mind, color its disposition, affect 
its judgment. Early influences of home training; drawings toward new 
points of view, cold currents or hot from this speculative interest or 
that; some long remembered criticism or harassing doubt; slow changes 
in the standard of judging what is right and wrong in public affairs; 
the push upon the mind of some strong current in national feeling; 
a great crisis in national history; a sense of the complexity and inter- 
mixture of things; consciousness of an invisible conflict being waged 
round us, silent, unceasing, and for infinitely important issues; deep- 
ening gratitude and loyalty to the living tradition of ancient institu- 
tions; some new and deeper sense, perhaps, of what had been rather 
read than felt before; above all, the revelation of beauty—these im- 
ponderable and permeating influences more than any school lessons 
touch the imagination and the conscience, and so affect conduct. Not, 
indeed, that education consists solely or chiefly in a fine web of search- 
ing but impalpable influences under which the growing and changing 
mind and character lie passive and inert. Direct teaching, skillful 
development of interest, the winnowing discipline of exact and pointed 
criticism, the unfolding of new fields of study—these must ever be the 
dominant things in school and college life. But subtler forces than 
these should not be forgotten or ignored, and most important of all 
is the play of the learner's will, its gathering power to use its surround- 
ings, but also to rise above them and, if need be, to change and reform 
them. National education is no mechanical thing—no mere affair of 
legislative codes and noble buildings and liberal subsidies. True, it 
necessarily comprises many material things—buildings, equipments, 
books, laboratories, works of art, recreation grounds. True, it involves 
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much systematic organization—rules for the order of studies, for the 
licensing of teachers, for the conduct of inspection, for the apportion- 
ment of subsidies. But it is not in its essence a mechanical fabric. It 
is a spiritual and intellectual atmosphere. 


(vii) Education and Social Control 


Karl Mannheim: Diagnosis of Our Time, pp. 73-5, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co. Ltd., London, 1943. Reprinted by 
permission of Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd. 


Mannheim's Diagnosis of Our Time was written during the Second World 
War at a period when England was beginning to recognize the importance of 
sociological studies and the need to re-appraise and reform her educational 
Policies and practices if Western freedom and democracy were to survive. 
Mannheim sees education as a major instrument of social control. 


The democratic Governments cannot pride themselves on discover- 
ing satisfactory forms of social control to replace a vanishing com- 
munity culture, or new psychological techniques for dealing with the 
needs of mass society. A general psychological break-down can only 
be prevented if we are quick enough to realize the nature of the new 
Situation, and to re-define the aims and means of democratic educa- 
tion accordingly. 

This reformation of democratic and liberal aims and methods to fit 
a new society calls for a sociological approach to education. I shall 
specify a few of its implications: 

(1) Education does not mould man in the abstract, but in and for 
a given society. 

(2) The ultimate educational unit is never the individual but the 
group, which may vary in size, aim and function. With them will vary 
the predominant patterns of action to which the individuals in these 
groups will have to conform. 

(3) The educational aims of society cannot be adequately under- 
stood as long as they are severed from the situations that each age is 
called upon to face and from the social order for which they are 
framed. 

(4) Codes and norms are, to the sociologist, not ends in themselves 
but always the expression of an interplay between individual and 
group adjustment. The fact that norms are themselves not absolute 
but change with the changing social order and help to solve the tasks 
with which society is faced, cannot be seen from the experience of the 
single individual. To him they seem to be absolute and unalterable 
decrees, and without this belief in their stability they cannot be made 
to work. Their true nature and function in society as a form of collec- 
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tive adaptation reveals itself only if we follow their history through 
many generations, continuously relating them to the changing social 
background. 

(5) These educational aims in their social context are handed down 
to the new generation together with the prevailing educational tech- 
niques. Educational techniques in their turn do not develop in isola- 
tion but always as part in the general development of “social tech- 
niques”. Thus education is rightly understood only if we consider it 
as one of the techniques of influencing human behaviour and as one 
means of social control. The slightest change in these more general 
techniques and controls reacts upon education in the narrow sense, 
as it is carried out within the walls of the school. . 

(6) The more we consider education from the point of view of our 
recent experience, as only one of the many ways of influencing human 
behaviour, the more it becomes evident that even the most efficient edu- 
cational tecunique is doomed to fail unless it is related to the remain- 
ing forms of social control. No educational system is able to maintain 
emotional stability and mental integrity in the new generation, unless 
it has a kind of common Strategy with the social agencies outside the 
school. Only through co-operation with them is it possible, particu- 
larly in our present age, to hold in check the social influences which 
otherwise disorganize community life. Only through a co-ordinated 
attack upon the disorganizing effects of mass society on the mind of 


the individual can one hope to stem mass psychoses such as developed 
on the Continent. 


3. MORAL EDUCATION AND MASS SOCIETY 
(i) The Dangers of a Mass Society 


Peter Drucker: The Future of Industrial Man, pp. 13, 25-6, Wil- 
liam Heinemann Ltd., London, 1943. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of Laurence Pollinger Ltd. and The John Day Co. Inc. 


Dr P. F. Drucker 
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trial system. Everything in our lives which relates to the routine of 
living is shaped and determined by it. Most of us depend upon it 
directly or indirectly for our livelihood and our pleasures. Its social 
problems are our individual problems; its crises are direct attacks upon 
our individual security and our social stability; its triumphs are our 
proudest achievements. Western Man has become Industrial Man. 

But Western society is still fundamentally pre-industrial in its social 
beliefs and values, its social institutions and economic instruments. 
It is in the last analysis a mercantile society evolved at the close of the 
eighteenth century. This pre-industrial society most successfully organ- 
ized the physical reality of the nineteenth century. But it cannot in- 
tegrate the industrial reality of today. . . . 

A society cannot function unless it gives the individual member 
social status and function, and unless its socially decisive power is 
legitimate power. This may be called a “pure theory of society”. Like 
all “pure theories” it is exclusively formal. It says nothing about the 
contents of a society, about freedom, religion, equality, justice, indi- 
vidual rights, progress, peacefulness and all the other values of social 
life. And to think, as a great many social efficiency engineers think 
today, that functioning is all that matters in social life is a complete 
misunderstanding of the limits and the importance of sheer efficiency. 
In itself functional efficiency is nothing unless we know the answer to 
the question: efficiency to what purpose and at what price? 

I cannot dissociate myself sharply enough from the relativists to 
whom every society appears equally good, provided it functions. But 
I am just as opposed to the extremists on the other side who brush 
aside all questions of function and efficiency, and who refuse to con- 
sider anything but basic beliefs and ideas. It seems to me not only that 
this group—we might call them the Absolutists—refuse to see that basic 
values can only be effective in a functioning society. They also refuse 
to see that there is only one alternative to a functioning society: the 
dissolution of society into anarchic masses. 

Perhaps the greatest fallacy of our age is the myth of the masses 
which glorifies the amorphous, societyless, disintegrated crowd. 
Actually, the masses are a product of social decomposition and a rank 
Poison... . 

The masses are completely incapable of any active social participa- 
tion which presupposes social values and an organization of society. 
The danger of the masses lies precisely in this inability to participate, 
in their apathy, cynical indifference, and complete despair. Since they 
have no social status and function, society to them is nothing but a 
demoniac, irrational, incomprehensible threat. Since they have no 
basic beliefs which could serve as basis for legitimate power, any 
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legitimate authority appears to them as tyrannical and arbitrary. a 
are therefore always willing to follow an irrational appeal, or to su 

mit to an arbitrary tyrant if only he promises a change. As social out: 
casts the masses have nothing to lose—not even their chains. pe 
amorphous, they have no structure of their own which would resis 
an arbitrary tyrannical attempt to shape them. Without beliefs, s 
can swallow anything provided it is not a social order. In other yor 
the masses must always fall prey to the demagogue or the tyrant w. 1o 
seeks power for power’s sake. They can only be organized by force, 1n 
slavery and in negation. And they must be thus organized unless they 
can be reintegrated into a functioning society. Any society which a 
not prevent the development of masses is doomed. That it is the fau ; 
of the society which fails to integrate its members rather than that a 
the masses, which are the unwilling product of social failure, does no 


a A ic 
change the pernicious character of the amorphous, basically anarch 
masses, 


(ii) Can Man Stay Human? 


W. R. Niblett: Education in an Acquiescent Society, pp- 1-3, 


University of Natal Press, Pietermaritzburg, 1963. Reprinted 
by permission of the publisher, 
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This mechanised, complex, complicated world, the world in which 
we live, is a place fit for cities to grow in. Had we not been able to 
make agriculture so efficient, we should not have been able to spare 
so many people for city life anyway; without quick transport, cities 
of any size would become unmanageable, impossible to get to work in. 
Town life is a regimented life and men increasingly are town-dwellers. 
- .. A sixth of all the people of Great Britain live in the London 
area; a fifth of the people of Greece live in Athens; an eighth of those 
of Persia in Tehran, and so on. The means by which society can 
exercise influence and control over the individual grows stronger 
decade by decade: the press, radio, films, advertisements depend upon 
appealing to the mass for their success. We are urged to buy more 
washing machines, more cars, more food, more transistor radio sets, 
more comfort of this kind and that. The emphasis is on possessing 
more. And to cope with the complications the State becomes more 
powerful and more efficient. . . . Bigness of business concerns, whether 
nationalised or under private enterprise, goes with efficiency and the 
cutting of overheads; but successful take-over bids like successfully run 
gigantic State enterprises may easily put the common man in a posi- 
tion of dependence, with “us” managing “him” in a way that dis- 
courages individuality. Nor can one see much hope of any arrest in 
this general direction of social development—which applies in many 
of its essentials to Russia as well as to England, South Africa, and the 
U.S.A., and increasingly to the developing nations in any part of the 
world. 

In the second half of the century men certainly have more leisure 
than their forefathers. People have many more comforts. They can 
get faster from place to place. The 35-hour week is on the way. But 
what is the leisure for? It is easy for people to get lost in among 
gadgets and all the pleasure. What, indeed, men may quietly be ask- 
ing, is anything for? . . . For all the time as our world becomes more 
stocked with technical accomplishments, with gadgets and comforts, 


it may become less stocked with meaning. . . . 
The challenge to man in the second half of the twentieth century 


is this: how can he stay human—capable, that is, of will, capable of 
depth, not himself only a skilful machine? The tendency of much of 
the education we give people . . . is to make people skilful at doing 
things, capable of manipulation. Excellent, but by itself not enough. 
At school we train boys and girls to observe carefully, to weigh the 
evidence. At the university level we emphasise the importance of re- 
search and critical detachment. All this is very necessary. . . . But, after 
all, no man can live in detachment. One has to take sides if one is to 
remain human for long. One has to act on hunches, without waiting 
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(iii) The Necessity for Being Modern 


in 
Richard Hoggart: The Uses of Literacy, pp. 154-5, 156-7, _ 
Books, in association with Chatto and Windus, ee and 

(1957). Reprinted by permission of Chatto and Windu 

Oxford University Press Inc., New York. 
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Since the world is assumed to be one of incessant change, in which 
the future automatically supersedes and is preferable to all in the 
past, the past becomes laughable and odd. To be‘ old-fashioned’ is to 
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fashioned mothers’ had a hold on the really important things and are 
regularly sung about. With them are associated various accepted 
properties, such as willow-pattern pottery. Humbugs are the better for 
being old-fashioned, and the herbalists still do a good business in old- 
fashioned country remedies. ‘Me dad was ’ard—but ’e always ‘ated a 
lie’, working-class people will say; or ‘Me mother always said—“right’s 
right and wrong’s wrong”, and y’ can’t do better than that when all's 
done and said.’ The use of such phrases indicates, I think, a valuable 
resistance to the shallower aspects of modernism. 

But by many, and especially by younger people, almost everything 
old-fashioned is increasingly coming to appear stuffy and probably 
laughable. This is something more than the looking to the future, the 
impatience with the slowness and backwardness of older people, which 
are characteristic of energetic young people at any time. All periods 
before our own were unknowing, old, and prudish, it is assumed; they 
were slow, dull and are now ‘corny’. ‘It’s old-fashioned’ and ‘It’s not 
in the fashion’ are used equally to condemn dress, behaviour, styles 
of dancing, moral attitudes (e.g. ‘outworn beliefs’, ‘outmoded creeds’). 
“To be in the fashion’, to ‘have the latest’ is therefore to have the best. 
‘It’s new—it’s different’: therefore it must be better: and the future 
will be even better still. 

To this is related the glorification of youth. If the newest is best, 
then the young are more fortunate than the old; youth is modern, up 
to date, heading for the even more modern future. The journalists 
address themselves particularly to the ‘younger generation . . . which 
is fast-moving . . . vital . . . keen to get on . . . looking ahead... . 
vigorous . . . independent . . .—and which provides a valuable poten- 


tial market for years to come. 


(iv) Morality in a Permissive Age 
15 to 18: Report of the Central Advisory Council for Education 
(England), Vol. I, pp. 37-8, H.M.S.O., London, 1959. Re- 


printed by permission of H.M. Stationery Office. 


Under the chairmanship of Sir Geoffrey Crowther, the Central Advisory 
Council for Education in England had as its task to consider the education 
of boys and girls between fifteen and eighteen “in relation to the changing 
social and industrial needs of our society, and the needs of its individual 
citizens”, In their chapter on “Changing Social Needs” the members of the 
Council examine the consequences, good -and bad, of the contemporary rejec- 
tion of traditional authority and pose the problem of moral education in a 
permissive society. 

It seems beyond question that behaviour which would have been 
rejected a generation ago as improper and anti-social—most people 
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would simply have said wrong—is today tolerated or endorsed by adult 
public opinion. Young people enjoy a much greater freedom to live 
their own lives without adult supervision, and to meet and spend 
their time together as they like without censure and without restraints 
other than those which their own individual taste or conviction im- 
poses. In this change there has been both gain and loss. It is surely 
gain that boys and girls, young men and young women, should have 
the opportunity, which earlier generations often lacked, to get to 
know one another really well before committing themselves to the 
choice of a mate. It is surely loss that new guiding rules of behaviour 
in the changed situation have not been sufficiently developed to re- 
place the old customs which nearly everybody has to some extent 
abandoned and which some have altogether thrown overboard. Clearly 
it is not possible for an educational service, which is designed to pre- 
pare the young for adult life, to establish by itself such a code. This 
is the concern of society as a whole, young and old alike. Education 
can only function within the broad directives of right and wrong 
which society gives. Teachers and youth leaders are, however, well 
placed to bring to attention the personal bewilderment and disaster 
to which this public indecision over moral issues often leads the 
young. There can be no doubt of the disaster. On 1956 figures, one 
girl in fifty might expect to give birth to a child conceived before 


she was 17. It is important to disentangle the two strands—the rise in 
unsupervised association bet 


(v) The Challenge of the Adolescents 


James Hemming: Adolescents and Society, pp. 5-6, Arthur Mel- 
lows Memorial Lecture, 1962, E. M. Barron and Co. Ltd., 
Peterborough, England. Reprinted by permission of the pub- 
lisher and the Arthur Mellows Memorial Trust. 
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Every society has to take, and take again, the impact of generation 
after generation of adolescents. This is good for society. Adolescents 
question, criticise and test. By this process, preconceived ideas and 
values are shaken and probed, renewed or rejected. One reason why 
the Hitlers of this world never last long is that they can capture only 
a few generations of adolescents with their rigid systems. After that 
they become the Establishment and become subject to the wholesome 
challenge of the adolescent group. The creative, critical energy of man 
is perpetually renewed through its adolescents. 

Nevertheless, although adolescents have always wholesomely chal- 
lenged the established order, and have always been a bit of a nuisance 
while doing it, there are new factors in the situation to-day. One is 
that “the established order” is to-day much more like an established 
confusion. This makes things extremely difficult for adolescents. Adoles- 
cents need a recognisable order which they can test and against which 
they can test themselves. In the past they have caught on to ideas and 
organizations that seemed to them to represent the way ahead for 
society. This gave them an opportunity of revolting in a purposeful 
way: they joined something or other to which they could give them- 
selves with enthusiasm. By this process they not only challenged the 
established order but found a road of co-operative purpose by which 
they could move, as the years passed, into a close, responsible relation- 
ship with society. To-day what they see around them is not an old 
order within which a better way of life is clearly waiting to be born, 
but a confused mixture of ideas and organizations without any clearly 
marked growing points or direction. Hence the sense of frustration, 
the rebels without a cause, the angry young men. 

Another difference between the present and the past is that the 
point of having arrived in society is no longer clearly defined for 
young people. Adolescents, at the same time as challenging society, 
are also desperately anxious to prove their worth within society. 
Primitive societies managed to direct youth’s aggressive energy and 
give them the assurance of arrival by the initiation ceremony. This 
was tough and difficult—like surviving on your own in the jungle, or 
bearing a flogging without flinching. But the preparation also included 
training for adult life. Once a young person had been through the 
training and passed the test he, or she, was accepted as a full member 
of adult society. He had arrived. Half a century ago arrival points 
were still clearly marked: completing an apprenticeship, coming of 
age, getting married and so forth. To-day the arrival points have all 
been slurred over. So that young people are left in perpetual doubt 


about where they are. 
A third difference is that, as well as being left in doubt about their 
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worth in the community, they are at the same time in great demand— 
commercially. There are a lot of them; they earn a lot of money; they 
have a wide margin to spend on themselves. Fortunes are to be made 
by creating and satisfying adolescent demand. So adolescents find 
themselves both wooed and uncertain of themselves: a very confusing 
state of affairs for them. 

An additional point of difference between the present and the past 
is that the modern adolescent is taller, heavier, stronger, fitter, and 
matures earlier physically, than ever before. The contemporary adoles- 
cent group generates far more energy than the adolescent group of 
which their fathers were members. So there are a million or so more 
of them in society to-day and, on average, each is generating more 
energy per head than formerly. At the same time we are surrounding 
them with confusion of every kind, and often failing to provide them 
with an appropriate sense of worth or appropriate outlets for their 
energy. Small wonder we find ourselves in an explosive situation or 


that eruptions of hooliganism are getting to be a common feature in 
the life of our society. 


(vi) The Adolescent and His Role 


Harold Loukes: “Responsibility and Irresponsibility in Adoles- 
cents”, in Moral Education in a Changing Society, ed. W. R. 
Niblett, pp. 142-6, 147, Faber and Faber Ltd., London, 1963. 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 


Dr. Loukes, who is Reader in Education at Oxford University, is a con- 
vinced Quaker and a leading thinker about religious education today. His 
Teenage Religion (1961) and New Ground in Christian Education (1965) 
are seminal books. His writing is based on the steady, clear-sighted and 
understanding observation of the young which he shows in this passage. 


The task of the infant; then, is to keep open the lines of communi- 
cation with the mother who is, for him, the Person. The point of con- 
tact between them is secured by his personal ‘role’: he learns to adopt 
a certain attitude, to do certain things, to talk in a certain tone and 
manner, in order that the line of love between himself and his mother 
can be kept open. As time goes on, he has to adopt other roles with 
other people: father, brothers and sisters, aunts and uncles, teachers. 
These, too, are learnt, with varying degrees of difficulty, and with 
varying degrees of importance. Most of them do not matter much, s0 
long as the situation at home is healthy. ‘I'd like you to love me,’ says 
the child to his new acquaintances, ‘but I’m not much bothered if you 
don't. Mum loves me.’ As all teachers know, it is the child who is in- 
secure at home who makes the bids for attention in class, whether 
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they be sycophantic bids, or the desperate signals of continual naughti- 
ness. 

So far, so good. But then comes adolescence, when it becomes plain 
to the ‘young person’—as the law, with unusual aptness, now describes 
him—that the lifeline with parents will no longer do. How it becomes 
plain is too complex to describe: it is a mixture of physical and psycho- 
logical change originating within the body-mind relationship, under 
pressure from the social situation. 

It is enough to recognize that when this moment comes, the 
youngster is faced by a radically new human predicament. After a life- 
time of returning to the one role of parent-pleaser, he has to break 
away from this single role and substitute a complicated one of ‘world- 
pleaser’. Previously it had not mattered if he failed to open communi- 
cation with outsiders: now he relies on them for his life-blood. Previ- 
ously he could draw on his parents for power: now he must get his 
power from others, and the power his parents are still ready to offer 
him has lost its force. It is a new weaning, when the mother’s milk 
suddenly fails to carry enough food, and he must, for the sake of his 
own survival, go out after the solids that only the world can give. 

The problem for him now is, What role ought I to adopt so that 
when I make my brief, manifold contacts with other people outside 
the home, I can persuade them to nourish me? How can I be ready 
for the passing world, so that in the brief moment of its passing, I can 


open up, without loss of time, the I-Thou relationship on which my 
life depends? It is the search for an answer to this question that makes 
the silent intel- 


adolescents adopt so many roles: the husky athlete, 
lectual, the gushing aesthete, the woman-hater, the ascetic young 
prophet. If parents could follow their teenage children about for a 
week, invisible, they would be even more surprised than they are by 


the antics they normally see. 

Now this is not a hypocritical 
actor’s part that impresses other people 
almost as crude as that. At root, however, 
a point.of contact, a personal language, 4 p. 


which human feeling can flow. , 
Now the problem for the youngster is that the role laid down by 


society may demand a point of contact that he cannot reach. He is 
expected to be the sort of person that he is not: either more mature 
or more immature than he is, more respectful to his seniors than he 
feels, more interested, or sometimes less interested, in adult affairs than 
he can make himself be. He is expected to show an unusually adult 
interest in academic matters, or in ‘culture’, or in politics; and less 
than an adult interest in gossip, Or SeX, or violence. The role laid 


affair, of looking cynically for an 
though occasionally it is 
it is an attempt to discover 
lace and a mode through 
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down does not match his own being: the point of cot able to 
adult world is not the same as the point of contact he 

blish. And so comes the conflict. e prob- 
a have used the words, ‘the role laid down’. But p mena Twi 
lem lies in the fact that in this generation, the E oe children, 
with any clarity. If there were a point at which we sai owi pte the 
‘Now, today, and not yesterday or tomorrow, you are A srpen, BOLT 
situation would be much easier. The conflict might be s ra all, do 
would be clearer, and less fraught with anxiety. When, B ‘young 
we consider our children grown up? At fourteen n they can 
persons’ in law. At fifteen they can leave school. At sixte! ove oR At 
ride a motor-cycle or marry somebody their parents SPE i court. 
seventeen they can drive a car and be brought before ie rink, and be 
At eighteen they can be conscripted, stand themselves a before they 
hanged. After this they have to wait another three years and marry 
can incur debts, inherit money, vote for Hobbs or Nobbs, II this can 
somebody their parents disapprove of. At what point in a sayi ‘It’s 
they get out of bed one morning, Straighten their backs, an 
come’? 

At the same time 
has to cope with ar 


sexual changes, Z iration, 19 
blood-pressure, in the composition of the blood, in respir 
metabolism—so 


some decelerating. The ie a 

finds it hard to be ‘filled up s its 
meal. The face lengthens, losing its infant charm, and ra ee 
complexion as well. The tale is endless, of changes not in themselve 
agonizing, but presenting 


he 35 
problem to someone who, because 
an individual, cannot be warned. 


age sations 
before he can begin it. Th system, with its examinations 
and options and extende , the arts-science dichotomy, th 
academic-practical dichoto i 
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he did not follow Father's footsteps, he followed the footsteps of an 
uncle or a neighbour. He could ‘see himself’ in his future job. But 
now, in the complexity and mobility of modern industry, the lad of 
less parts has little to guide him. He does not see men at work, and 
even if he does, he cannot be certain that the way will be open to a 
particular job. 

At the same time, we have thrust upon him the need for making 
his own role in his personal life. We have given him ‘freedom’, and 
freedom means, let us remember, the necessity of making choices for 
oneself, So we let him, and her, and him-and-her, go about at will, 
using his leisure time as he pleases, until he gets into trouble, with 
little firm guidance on how to spend it. The issues in the ‘spending 
of it’ are not simply those of ‘what to do’, but of ‘what to be’. It may 
not matter very much whether they spend their time in the youth 
club, or the coffee bar, or hanging about idling in the street. What 
matters is the nature and quality of the personal relations they estab- 
lish wherever they are, the direction of their wills, the intention of 
their personal development. And in these matters, we offer nothing 
to the purpose. We are ready, of course, to lay down laws that they 
must not break; but as a generation we have lost our nerve in the 
matter of shaping their personalities. Under the influence of the image 
of Freudianism—so different from the percipient and illuminating 


thought of Freud himself—we shrink from imposing our father-figures, 
id and super-ego, so anxious to liberate 


of setting up conflicts between 
that we leave them to do 


our children from our own shortcomings, 


their growing without a framework. 

It is to fill this need that the adolescent has embraced the teenage 
culture, with its clear dictates of fashion and custom, its compre- 
hensible models. . - - 

It is customary to laugh at them for this slavery to fashion, and 
their easy acceptance of the peer-group culture. But I think we are 
wrong to laugh, for in the present chaos of the adult front of the teen- 
age world, they can do nothing else. It is an assertion of responsibility, 
of the determination to demonstrate that they are growing up and 
have a life of their own. If they are to do this successfully, it must, 
inevitably, be a restricted, cliché-ridden life: but it is theirs. 

Before we can begin to meet the challenge all this presents, it 
seems to me vital that we should take it seriously, respect it, be com- 
passionate towards it: and the meaning of compassion, let us remem- 
ber, is ‘feeling with’. 
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(vii) The Nature of Morality 


W. H. Kilpatrick: Philosophy of Education, pp. 94-8, Macmillan, 


s ae he 
New York, copyright 1951. Reprinted by permission of T 
Macmillan Company. 


x S- 
Dr. Kilpatrick (1871-1965), one of the most faithful and lucid or — 
ciples and interpreters of John Dewey, was for many TAn ia oo of Edu- 
Teachers College, Columbia University. His concentrated Philosop ote child 
cation contains this careful description of the stages through which t abr 
passes in his growth towards becoming a moral being, capable of Teren ak 
for himself what is right and wrong and capable of choosing a pa longer 
course of action in the light of that recognition. But can we any dem 
have as much faith in natural progress as Kilpatrick retains? Is “mi 


: aba’ ality 
minded” necessarily such a term of approbation as he implies? Is mor 
itself only a social necessity? 


When a child has 
things, but knows tha 
tionally. He can mea 


= at 
ready for the next advance, to understand that these acts of his 


which he and others live together. er 
o tell him that he must not do this an 
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sense that he recognizes moral situations for himself, perhaps creatively 
senses new moral distinctions and obligations, and at any rate accepts 
personal moral responsibility for his decisions and acts in such cases. 

As regards the first stage of morality, whenever the group about 

an individual holds him actively responsible for any act of his that 
might affect others adversely, then a question of morality has arisen. 
The group thinks that he ought to see and accept certain types of 
behavior as duties, thinks that he ought to do these things, thinks 
that something is wrong with his moral insight and conscience if he 
does not so feel and act. This we may say is morality from the external 
and public point of view. In a static society or culture group where 
custom rules, the young typically grow up accepting what custom 
thus demands. In such a society, conflict between individual and 
custom will be rare and seldom acute. Many people even in the 
modern world remain for the most part in this first stage of morality 
as conformity to group custom. 
_ By contrast, the second stage of morality is in a true sense both an 
individual responsibility and an individual achievement. Without the 
critical thinking first given to the world by the Greeks, this type of 
creative morality would, it appears, be rare indeed. Now, however, it 
should be the normal achievement of all more sensitive and more 
critical minded individuals. The Swiss scholar, Jean Piaget, tells us 
that in his country at the typical age of six by far the majority of 
boys deem it right to obey parents or others in authority, but by the 
age of twelve the same ones demand that something they have come 
to call fairness or equality of treatment or the like shall control. This 
marks the transition from imposed morality to personal morality, the 
beginning, we may say, of moral wisdom; but there should be more 
than this. It appears that with our own young people a more serious 
questioning frequently arises in later adolescence, Youth begin then to 
go about more and to mingle, perhaps in college, with people of 
different minds. One may thus be led to compare and to question the 
more fundamental positions he had grown up accepting on authority 
from parents and community. Out of this questioning, if the young 
person is fortunately situated, there can, and should, come a maturing 
character critically conscious of its moral obligations. 

It thus appears that conscience and a sense of ought begin as the 
internal demand for obedience to recognized external authority. These 
attitudes based at the beginning on external authority may, and 
should, go on developing until they reach the point of personal recog- 
nition of the inherent reasons for counting some things as right and 
others as wrong. Probably for most people most of the time an un- 
differentiated combination of both types of obedience holds—partly 
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obedience to external authority, to what others demand, but partly 
obedience to personally seen reasons for doing such things. But the 
more consistently and the better one can and will judge for himself 
in such matters, the higher the type of character. For one’s character 
is built by one’s cumulative choice in the conflict of good and evil. 

But to return to the original question, what does morality mean? 
What is it driving at? What is its purpose or function in human 
affairs? The words ought, duty, and conscience have been used as if 
they are meant to support right and oppose wrong. But people have 
differing conceptions of what is right and wrong. What conduct is 
right? And how can we find out in a particular case what is right and 
what is wrong? And where does morality enter? What, after all, is 
morality? 

In the attempt to define morality, several constituent ideas must 
be considered—individual good, public good, right vs. wrong, justice. 
A simple actual case will give us a start here. Some years ago in New 
York City certain persons in a third-story back room were startled at 
hearing a rifle shot near at hand; they were more startled to find that 
a bullet had imbedded itself in the wall opposite their open window, 
and still more startled when the incident was repeated time after time. 
The police were called. On investigation there was found in the oppo- 
site third-story back a young man with a rifle, who readily admitted 
that he had been practicing with his rifle, shooting at a target he had 
hung from the sash of his open window. He had no intention, he said, 
of hurting anybody. The man was taken to court and there told that 
the law holds everyone responsible for foreseeing the probable conse- 
quences of his acts and then acting accordingly. 

Clearly one’s individual interest or other good cannot be allowed 
to jeopardize the good of others. Right and wrong therein get at least 
a partial definition, as does justice. Clearly too the consequences of an 
act constitute a central factor in determining whether it is moral. We 
saw above that the development of morality began in primitive life 
with the group judgment that certain acts—murder, stealing, lying, 
for example—affect adversely the lives of others, and this to such degree 
that these acts must be forbidden. This argument gives us the essence 
of the whole discussion. 

In keeping with this E. L. Thorndike (1874-1949) has justly stated 
the essential basis on which we judge some acts as good and therefore 
right and others as bad and therefore wrong: 


Things are not good and bad for no reason. Better and worse, worthy 
and harmful, right and wrong, have meaning only in reference to con- 
scious beings whose lives can be made more satisfying or more bearable. 
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But there is a further respect to consider. We are now less content 
than formerly to conceive morality in a merely negative fashion, as 
consisting only of things not to do. Suppose I live in a small village 
with no fire department; if my neighbor's house catches fire, I must 
join with others to help as best I can either to put the fire out or to 
save the neighbor’s goods. To be sure, it is not easy to state just how 
far this positive morality should go. Suppose my neighbor's field needs 
plowing, shall I leave off my plowing to help him? I helped when 
his house was afire, shall I help now with his plowing? In general the 
answer is no. The fire was an emergency, but not so with the plowing. 
I have my fields to plow, he has his. But it might be that illness strikes 
my neighbor just when the need for plowing has arisen. It may then 
be the duty of all the neighbors, in this emergency, to join together to 
take care of the sick man’s plowing. But emergency is far from the 
sole grounds for positive morality. Many matters concern us all 
together; clearly each one is morally obligated to do his “fair share” 
in supporting law and order, in supporting public health, public 
schools, public parks—in a word, in supporting the common good. 

Possibly a formal conclusion regarding morality can be drawn by 
bringing in at this point the conception of the life good to live. It 
begins to appear that any statement regarding morality or any specific 
effort to apply morals begins by assuming some guiding definition of 
the life good to live here and now. Each primitive people in drawing 
up its code of morals, however informally this was done, had their 
conception of the good life which their code was, 1n origin, meant to 
promote. Succeeding civilizations have developed finer insight and 
accordingly have changed their conception of the good life and modi- 
fied their codes to fit; but each time any one person or any group has 
tried to apply moral obligation on a basis other than mere tradition 
or mere authority, there has been implied a content of the good life 
to support and promote. Conscious morality thus becomes the settled 
conscious obligation and will so to act as to promote and foster the 
good life in all persons affected by one’s conduct, and to do this as 


well as possible, all things considered: negatively, not to hurt or lessen 
the good life for any; positively, to foster and promote the good life 
llest degree that wisdom and justice 


in all persons affected to the fu ree l 
demand and/or approve. Wisdom and justice would, for example, 


demand the help of all for fires where there are no regular fire com- 


panies, but, to the contrary, would demand that we not interpose 
i i s are adequate. Similarly wisdom 


and interfere where fire companie t ahe 
and justice would rule out plowing for a neighbor under the ordinary 
conditions of farm life. But wisdom and justice would probably ap- 
prove more individual concern for law and order than most ordinary 
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citizens give, and, in like measure, more for most other instances of 
the common good. 

Practical morality will thus accept for itself the concept that, 
though people will differ as to what is right and wrong, each indi- 
vidual is under positive obligation (i) to make every reasonable effort 
to find out what is the right of each particular situation and (ii) to 
live up honestly to the best he thus has found as right. So to live and 
act is moral; failure thus to live at any point is wrong and immoral. 


(viii) Naturalism is Not Enough 
Michael Roberts: The Recovery of the West, pp. 103-8, Faber 


and Faber Ltd., London, 1941. Reprinted by permission of 
the publishers. 


Michael Roberts’ early death in 1948 robbed England of an outstandingly 
aware and intelligent thinker. A scientist, a poet, a mountaineer, a school- 
master and finally the lay Principal of a Church of England Training College 
for Men, he wrote with illumination about life and significant presupposi- 
tions of the modern mind. He was never shallow or obtuse in treating views 
which differed from his own. 


In one form or another, the belief that man is naturally good, or 
the rather different belief that all desires are neutral and that morality 
is a matter of convenience and expediency, underlies the personal as 
well as the political outlook of our time. Man is regarded as an animal, 
and it is argued that as every animal or plant spontaneously grows to 
its own completion or perfection, so the human being can live with- 
out guiding principles, and can choose between one course of action 
and another, or between one poem or picture and another, with the 
help of nothing more than his own intuition or ‘inner light’. What- 
ever is natural and spontaneous is taken to be right, whatever springs 


from convention and imposed habit is considered to be wrong. 
This doctrine does not tell us in 


is more unnatural than the use of in 
rule of thumb becomes a mere co: 
nothing outrageous in the claim that we can sometimes distinguish 
between better and worse without referring to any outside scale or 
measure. Any living organism has internal States—hunger, the tone of 
muscle, general health—which can certainly be measured by outside 
standards, but can also be experienced directly; and in morals and 
aesthetics all systems and authorities may be said to rest on the codifica- 
tion of such intuitions. In the naturalistic view, as it is expressed, for 
example, in the novels of D. H. Lawrence, there is no need for this 
codification: the intuition is enough. All natural desires are good and 
deserve to be fulfilled; if some are incompatible with others, the 


what sense the use of principles 
stinct, or at what point a useful 
nvention. Intrinsically, there is 
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individual must find his own solution of the conflict; if his desires 
run counter to those of other people, then he must come to terms. 
The problem of conduct and of taste become nothing more than a 
calculus of pleasure. 

This calculus is not as easy as the simple-minded disciple of self- 
expression is inclined to suppose; and some of its difficulties begin to 
appear when we try to apply it to sexual morality. If we assume that 
all desires are equally good, and more especially if we assume that any 
impulse towards self-control is an unnatural inhibition, it is quite easy 
to dress up casual promiscuity in the white robe of philosophical neces- 
sity. ‘I am sure,’ says Bertrand Russell in Education and the Social 
Order, ‘that university life would be better, both intellectually and 
morally, if most university students had temporary childless marriages. 
This would afford a solution of the sexual urge neither restless nor 
surreptitious, neither mercenary nor casual, and of such a nature 
that it need not take up time which ought to be given to work.’ 

The obvious and fatal objection to this outlook is not that it is 
immoral by old-fashioned standards, but simply that it does not work. 
As an American doctor has remarked, the suggestion that living with 
a girl isn’t going to take up much of the student’s time is a fantastic 
bit of philosophical hokum. ‘Nothing takes up more of a man’s time 
than living with a girl.’ Promiscuity or ‘temporary childless marriages’ 
may be all very well for the eternal student to whom the sexual im- 
pulse is merely a nuisance; but to normal men and women, who value 
love and courtship more highly than they value philosophy, these 
casual relations become even more of a nuisance than a few inhibi- 
tions or an unsatisfied sexual impulse. They lead to trouble with other 
people, for jealousy is as ‘natural’ as the impulse to promiscuity; they 
lead to mutual distrust between the partners, for one of them may get 
tired of the union before the other; and by hindering the natural 
growth towards responsibility and parenthood they produce un- 
balanced and neurotic citizens. 

A society can afford a few flamboyant self-fulfilling romantics as a 
kind of zoo or Lord Mayor's show; but a society of individuals each 
intent on his own self-fulfilment is inconceivable, for the romantic 
depends on the toleration, charity and good nature of other people, 
and these are not qualities that are developed by an education based 
on self-expression. A romantic as gentle and civilized as D. H. Law- 
rence sometimes forgets how much he owes to the discipline and con- 
ventions he despises. He is so sure of the value and virtue of his own 
spontaneous impulses that he does not always ask to what extent those 
impulses are really spontaneous and to what extent they are the 
‘artificial’ product of education, example and tradition. He is so sure 
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that man is like an animal, that he does not ask in what way the 
nature of man differs from that of beasts or in what way his education 
needs to be different. Often, he is a person of great determination and 
culture, to whom the initial effort and abstinence needed in the pur- 
suit of ultimate satisfaction have become so habitual that he does not 
ask at what stage he learned to make that initial effort, or whether 
other people would ever learn to make it if they were wholly free 
from discipline. 

In the naturalistic and ‘progressive’ theory of education, the child 
is regarded as a being who needs only protection from hostile influ- 
ences in order to fulfil his natural destiny. The difficulty about this 
view is that man is a social animal and not a plant. A plant can grow 
to its own completion without the help or example of its own species, 
the higher animals need the ministrations of filial and paternal 
instinct, and man needs even more and is still more capable of learn- 
ing by example what is not given by physical inheritance. Just as one 
might say that birds and animals have found a way of circumventing 
for a time the law of gravitation and the laws of chemical decay, so 
man has found a way of inheriting acquired characteristics. In so far 
as he can read and talk, he is capable of learning not only from his 
own experience but also from the experience of other people, the 
whole of history is his memory, the whole of science is his knowledge. 
But he has to learn, and he has to learn to learn. He has to establish 
conventions, habits and inhibitions, and it is easier to establish these 
early in life. Children are naturally imitative, and a great deal can be 
done without discipline; but an education based solely on the right to 
self-expression makes intolerable demands on the child. To place the 
full responsibility for a child’s education on the child itself is not an 


tion, but it offers no practical 
s been a failure, for we have 
dvanced’ schools to see that it 
her happy in the modern world 
an attack on intellect and on 
laise and maladjustment, but 
elieve our feelings, the doctrine 


remedy. As a theory of education it ha 
only to look at the products of the ‘a 
produces too many people who are neit! 
nor capable of building a better. As 
civilization it is a symptom of ma 
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that we should disregard traditional advice and aim at our own sel 
fulfilment offers neither consolation, guidance nor inspiration. Soone 
or later, the disciple of the inner light, even if he does not make 
muddle of his life, his tastes and his politics, or make himself, hi 
children and his friends unhappy, loses faith in his own impulses: h 
no longer feels that his life has any value or importance, and he i 
compelled to look beyond himself for reassurance and support. 

To be effective, a morality must be something more than a set o 
rules or a compendium of past experience. It must be a source o 
inspiration and encouragement, it must sustain us in adversity, it mus 
set us an objective even in prosperity, and it must encourage us t 
renew our efforts in the face of our own failure. Some people do no 
feel the need for any such conscious and articulate faith, but for mos 
of us there comes a time when the natural vitality and self-confidenc 
of youth are exhausted. At this point, people who have grown up it 
the belief that the knowledge and wisdom of the pre-scientific age ar 
wholly out of date find themselves in a difficulty. Unable to believe 
in traditional values, they try to find some aim or purpose whos 
value is so plainly self-evident that it will act as an incentive and ar 
inspiration, and will provide a standard by which to measure all othe 
values. 


(ix) How Science Can Help Morality 


Richard Peters: Authority, Responsibility and Education, pp 
32-8, George Allen and Unwin, London, 1963. Reprinted by 
permission of Allen and Unwin and Paul S. Eriksson, Inc. 


After considering the place of reason in the making of moral judgments 
Professor Peters goes on to examine some of the ways in which moral advance 
has brought in its train new problems, new sufferings and even new immorali 
ties. He suggests that the detached analysis which science and social science 
able us to see more clearly the range of the moral judgments we 


offer may en 
ill not relieve us of the responsibility for making 


have to make. But that w. 
them. 

Both science and morality, it has been argued, involve being reason- 
able or the use of reason. This does not mean the switching on of 
some sort of mental gadget which would enable us to split the atom, 
solve a cross-word puzzle, or plan a murder. Extremely unreasonable 
people can do all these things. It means the determination to follow 
reasons and to disregard irrelevant considerations, or acting in accord- 
ance with certain procedures which are essential to discovering the 
truth. The rejection of the appeal to authority is the negative facet 
of the positive demand for the truth. This presupposes some kind of 
impartiality. Just because I say this or you say that, it need not be 
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right. The use of reason demands that differences or distinctions 
should only be made when there are grounds for making them. Listen- 
ing to the other fellow and disregarding irrelevant considerations like 
the tone of his voice or colour of his eyes is essential to science or any 
other form of rational discussion. For why should these be grounds 
for listening or not listening to what he says? And reasonableness, in 
this general sense, is also essential to morality. For, in morality, we 
are dealing with practical rather than with theoretical reason; we are 
dealing with clashes of interests, needs and claims rather than with 
clashes of theories as in science. But morality makes a similar require- 
ment of us—that we should consider the proposals under dispute with 
impartiality. We must not be swayed by considerations which are 
irrelevant to the issue—as, for example, people’s height or physical 
attractiveness in deciding whether or not they should pay their debts. 
The immoral person is the one who says what is right for himself 
need not be right for somebody else. He treats himself as a privileged 
person in the sense that he would not be prepared to accept the justifi- 
cation which he gives for himself acting in a certain way as valid for 
anyone else. His defence, in effect, is that it is all right for me simply 
because I am I. Number one must always come first. This is the plea 
of privilege and partiality, whereas the moral standpoint is that the 
claims of all who are involved should be assessed in terms of consider- 
ations that are relevant to the proposal put forward. When we try te 
pass on morality to children we say to them: ‘How would it be if 
somebody else did this to your’, or ‘How would it be if we all acted 
like this?’ This is not only different from the appeal to privilege; it is 
also radically different from the authoritarian demand of: ‘Don't do 
this because I say so’—which is, in effect, hindering them from being 
moral. 

Impartiality in science and morality are manifestations of the most 
general requirement of reason, that distinctions should only be made 
where there are differences, that rules are rules and exceptions to them 
have always to be justified. This general principle can be seen at work 
in other institutions of our more brotherly sort of society. Equality 
before the law, for instance, requires that if a person falls into a par- 
ticular legal category—for example, that of landlord or tenant—he 
shall not be deprived of what is due to him as a landlord or tenant 
because of irrelevant considerations such as his religion, height, or 
social upbringing. Verdicts must be returned in accordance with the 
evidence and not in accordance with the likes and dislikes of the judge 
and jury. The defendant and prosecution are allowed full facilities 
for stating their case so that a reasonable decision can be arrived at. 
Similarly, in Parliament, the Prime Minister cannot go down to the 
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House and say: ‘I am a great authority; listen to me and do what I 
say.’ He has to give reasons for his policy. The pity is that so much 
political argument degenerates into abuse of the other side rather than 
being conducted in a reasonable manner. 

Reasonableness, then, which involves impartiality, is the basis of 
science and morality and is at work in the legal and political institu- 
tions of our society. Is this all that can be said about the positive 
connection between science and morality? Not quite; for there is 
another very important aspect of the matter. 

It is often said that our trouble today is that science has advanced, 
but our morality has not kept pace with our cleverness. We have de- 
veloped understanding of the atom, of bacteria, and propaganda; but 
we are still wicked enough to use these discoveries to destroy each 
other and warp the minds and bodies of those who stand in the way 
of our personal, party or national interests. Science, we say, is too 
much the tool of those who put the pursuit of power and privilege 
before morality. And, no doubt, there is quite a lot in this thesis. It 
certainly serves to spotlight the point that I have stressed before— 
that what ought to be is not the lackey of what is. But the thesis is 
only partly true; for just as good a case can be made for saying that 
the reverse is also true—that we are far more moral than we were, but 
that we have not proved clever enough to keep up with it. This more 
unusual and less obvious thesis I will now elaborate. 

Under the old patriarchal system men regarded codes of conduct 
and social institutions as imposed on them by some unquestionable 
external authority. Like Piaget's children in their early years, they 
never doubted the validity of rules. They were handed down by tradi- 
tion and were felt to be as much part of the universal order of things 
as the regularities of the seasons and tides. Every man had a place in 
society like the fish in the sea and the birds in the air. This social 
order seemed unalterable. Men therefore did not feel much respon- 
sibility for social practices and institutions which stunted the lives of 
so many. It is only with the rise of the fatherless society that men 
have come to realize that social practices depend on us and that we 
are responsible for our institutions. Age-old traditions have been chal- 
lenged and, when looked at with some measure of impartiality, have 
been seen to favour the few at the expense of the many. Some of them 
were based on privilege and irrelevant considerations like those of 
birth. After all, why should a child be condemned to work in a mine 
at the age of nine years old, just because of an accident of birth? Or 
why should not the civil service be open to all, irrespective of their 


social upbringing? 
This dawning realization of the alterability of institutions and of 
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the unfairness of so many age-old traditions has brought with it a new 
sense of responsibility together with a great zeal for reform. Reforms 
of all kinds—political, social, medical and educational—have swept the 
country during the past hundred years. But our moral zeal has, in 
some ways, proved too much for our cleverness. For in human affairs 
well-meaning reforms have often unintended consequences which the 
reformers neither wished for, nor anticipated. For instance, sex 
equality seems a thoroughly desirable and moral objective; a great 
deal has been achieved towards bringing it about in the past fifty 
years. Yet quite recently the secretary of the Marriage Guidance Coun- 
cil claimed that it is the biggest cause of divorce. ‘It is the new equality 
of women with mer,” he said, ‘that really has shaken the stability of 
marriage and family ‘ife.’ Now, this assertion does not entail that we 
should stop the movement for the equality of the sexes. It merely illus- 
trates the thesis that a much-needed reform has brought in its train a 
lot of unintended consequences that its initiators were not clever 
enough to foresee. 

This is where the scientist—especially the social scientist and psy- 
chologist—may be able to come to the rescue of our morality. For he 
tries to establish generalizations about the unintended consequences of 
our actions. Durkheim, for instance, suggested that if we improve the 
standard of education in a community, we also tend to increase the 
suicide rate. Now if this were true, it would be a very useful thing for 
us to know. What we did about it, of course, would still be up to us. 
But we would not be quite so impetuous in trying to improve things 
all at once. We would be more in the position of the doctor who 
wished to introduce sweeping medical improvements in an African 
territory and who was asked by the administrator: ‘But tell me, how 
are you going to feed all the people you keep alive? We can’t grow 
enough to support them and we can’t afford any more imports.’ The 
scientist in such cases does not tell us what we ought to do. But he 


does help us to make a more clear-headed and responsible decision for 
ourselves. 


Morality can too often take the fo 


rm of indignation and moraliz- 
ing. This never gets us very far. 


It is more important to moralize less 
he mess. But this we cannot do unless 
€ss. And in this the scientist again can 


nstance, about the amount of juvenile 
delinquency in our midst. If the psychologist tells us that its main 


cause is lack of maternal care in the early years, then we know the 
sort of thing to do in order to improve things. The scientist may also 
be able to tell us that certain methods of clearing up the mess may 
lead to a worse one which we do not intend, 


help us. We are worried, for i 
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There is a sense in which human progress has been the substitu- 
tion of one form of misery for another. We have got rid of most of the 
injustices and sources of misery of the patriarchal society. But the 
methods we have adopted have brought in their train miseries of a 
different kind. Loneliness and the feeling that we do not belong any- 
where, for instance, were not social problems in the Middle Ages as 
they are today. Yet these miseries are in part the product of the 
centralization of authority which was necessary to remove many of the 
injustices of the past. In getting rid of old forms of misery we have 
often opened up new forms, and even new possibilities of misery. 

Yet is it not better to be Socrates dissatisfied than a pig satisfied? 
To be able to love another person is also to expose oneself to depths 
of misery that a man who can never love can never dream of. But 
would we therefore give up our capacity for love? Men once suffered 
in this country because there was little freedom of thought. But free- 
dom of thought, though exhilarating, can also make us very unhappy. 
Would we then give it up? A certain degree of discontent is the 
penalty we pay for evolving from the apes. But much of it could be 
averted with a little informed foresight. It is possible that science— 
especially the sciences of man—may gradually provide this sort of fore- 
Sight. In time we may well become wiser to the unintended conse- 
quences of our well-meaning reforms and may thus save ourselves 
from too ham-handed applications of our moral code. 

_ In this partnership between science and morality the scientist’s role 
is not that of an authority. Indeed his advice serves to increase the 
range of our responsibility rather than to relieve us of it. For if the 
scientist can tell us what the causes of juvenile delinquency are, he 
can also tell us how people can be conditioned so as to behave like 
men in 1984. Responsibility implies that we know what we are doing. 
Thus the more we know the probable effects of our ways of dealing 
with children, the greater is our responsibility in relation to them. 
The scientist, who has so often looked like a new authority on whose 
shoulders we could cast our responsibilities, has turned out instead to 
have increased their range. Our danger is that, having killed the 
father, we may feel overburdened by our responsibilities and set up 
the son in his place. 
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IV. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN CONTEMPORARY 
EDUCATION 


Introduction 


From many possible problems in education of particular impor- 
tance today, three have been chosen which are profound and funda- 
mental. Each has its roots deep in the past; but each is one with which 
we have consciously and practically to come to terms in our own time. 
If we neglect to do this the development of our civilization itself will 
be frustrated. At first sight the problem of education and indoctrina- 
tion seems to be soluble straightaway. We are all against indoctrina- 
tion: let us abolish it! But the more carefully we look into the matter 
the less simple does the task of abolishing it appear. What is usually 
demanded in place of “indoctrination” with a religious or political 
creed is “objectivity”, detachment, the use of reason. But two questions 
are worth discussing about this: a more superficial one first—is not 
belief in the ultimate value of objectivity itself arrived at by a process 
of subtle indoctrination on the part of contemporary society? The 
other is more far-reaching: is it in the nature of man to be in the long 
run unbelieving in causes or “ultimates”? Can he examine them 
neutrally as if they were entirely external to him? The different view- 
points of science and religion are not easily to be reconciled, in spite 
of much talk about their compatibility. We need to look very closely 
at what we mean by such words as “reason” and “rational”. Professor 
Christian Bay has defined rationality as the attempt “to choose maxi- 
mally effective means to promote given purposes”;1 and this is an 
acutely thoughtful statement. But it still leaves us with the questions: 
where do purposes themselves come from? Is the conscious reason a 
source of purposes as well as a judge between them? It certainly comes 


more easily to modern man to answer questions of How? and What? 
than Why? or What for? 


The problem of indoctrination can thus be seen as intimately con- 
nected with the split in contemporary culture, though this is often 
said to be merely between Science and the Arts or Science and the 
Humanities. Modern civilization in the West—which is tending to 
spread through the world as a whole—has made immensely rapid 
technological progress because of its concentration on Wissenschaft: 
objective study and research in a thousand provinces, Its victories over 
ignorance have been based on empiricism, the experimental approach. 


1 The American College, ed. Nevitt Sanford, p. 972. 
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The route to understanding through experiencing and passive, sensi- 
uve apprehension has not been in fashion in the West since medieval 
times, Even the humanities have now come to keep their respectability 
by developing finite “research interests”. Ph.D. students in universi- 
ties have not been limited to scientists and technologists; the theses 
presented in Classics, History, Literature and Music have become con- 
cerned to produce “more and more knowledge about less and less”. 

The passages chosen for Part 2 of this chapter are designed to illus- 

trate this far-reaching problem from several viewpoints, ranging from 
that of Hoggart to that of Snow, from that of Livingstone to that of 
James. Implications of the dichotomy for classroom practice in the 
school are touched upon (cf. the extracts from Ashby and James) and 
also some of the far-reaching consequences for higher technical educa- 
tion (cf. the extracts from Revans and Whitehead). 
_ Tt is because of our increasing realization of the dangers of educat- 
ing people to be specialists, not altogether humane, perhaps unable to 
communicate with one another except superficially, that we are becom- 
ing more and more aware of the need for continuing to give a liberal 
education (the English term) or a general education (the American 
term) to everybody even at the university stage. Upon our success in 
doing this the preservation of any real unity in our culture must 
depend~as also may the retention of unity of aim and purpose in the 
development of civilization. 

In a passage of penetrating insight written late in his life John 
Dewey shows that a wrong sort of specialization can be encouraged 
even in infant schools. For a premature demand upon abstract intel- 
lectual capacity may cripple rather than further later intellectual 
development. The extract from General Education in a Free Society 
serves to introduce what is still perhaps the most thoughtful and 
representative commentary upon how the evils of over-specialization 
can be mitigated at college level. This report, hammered out during 


the war years at Harvard and owing much to I. A. Richards, has had 


immense influence in Harvard itself and throughout the U.S.A. It has 
y universities founded 


played a part in fashioning the curricula in man 

since 1945 in other English-speaking countries, notably Keele, Sussex 

and Essex in England herself. 
But there is a strong continuing case for the right sort of specializa- 

tion as well as for general education. Indeed we dare not do without 

f our sort of life is to continue. The case for specialized 

Form stage in school is well put in the chapter of 


the Crowther Report from which we quote. 
Finally, two excerpts are given which relate the problem of special- 


ized studies a little more nearly to that of building an actual curricu- 


specialization i 
studies at the Sixth 
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lum. The first of these, from the Newsom Report, suggests the intro- 
duction of practical courses in non-academic types of secondary school, 
though not courses which will be narrowly vocational. The second, 
from Ashby’s seminal book Technology and the Academics, pleads— 
perhaps with a certain over-simplification—for a humane approach to 
the teaching of technical subjects at the university stage. 


1. EDUCATION AND INDOCTRINATION 
(i) Newspeak 


George Orwell: Nineteen Eighty-Four, pp. 299-300, Secker and 
Warburg, London, 1949. Copyright, 1949 by Harcourt Brace 


and Co., Inc. Reprinted by permission of Martin Secker and 
Warburg Ltd., and Brandt and Brandt. 


The writer George Orwell saw with devastating clarity the real nature of 
totalitarianism and its insidious threat to freedom. In his horrifying novel 
Nineteen Eighty-Four he describes the slow destruction of the spirit of its 
hero until he becomes a willing slave of the totalitarian State, The passage 
here quoted describes the new language which the State had devised for its 
ideological purposes, and which was to supersede the language of free thought 


and feeling. Every State in which men are appealed to en masse has totali- 
tarian elements in it. 


The purpose of Newspeak was not only to provide a medium of 
expression for the world-view and mental habits proper to the devotees 
of Ingsoc, but to make all other modes of thought impossible. It was 
intended that when Newspeak had been adopted once and for all and 
Oldspeak forgotten, a heretical thought—that is, a thought diverging 
from the principles of Ingsoc—should be literally unthinkable, at least 
so far as thought is dependent on words. Its vo 
structed as to give exact and often very subtle 
meaning that a Party member could 
excluding all other meanings and als 


cabulary was so con- 
expression to every 


of new words, but chiefly by elimin 
stripping such words as remained of unorthodox 
as possible of all secondary meanings whatever. 
ample. The word free still existed in Newspeak, 
used in such statements as “This dog is free from lice” or “This field 
is free from weeds”. It could not be used in its old Sense of “politically 
free” or “intellectually free”, since political and intellectual freedom 
no longer existed even as concepts, and were therefore of necessity 
nameless. Quite apart from the suppression of definitely heretical 
words, reduction of vocabulary was regarded as an end in itself, and 


meanings, and so far 
To give a single ex- 
but it could only be 
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no word that could be dispensed with was allowed to survive. New- 
speak was designed not to extend but to diminish the range of thought, 
and this purpose was indirectly assisted by cutting the choice of 
words down to a minimum. 


(ii) Neutrality or Involvement? 


W. R. Niblett: Education and the Modern Mind, pp. 53-4, 55-7, 
69-70, Faber and Faber, London, 1954. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the publishers. 


Niblett differentiates between fields in which neutrality is neither possible 
nor desirable and those where detachment is essential. He uses the term 
indoctrination without pejorative meaning. The attainment of objective 
knowledge or Wissenschaft is not, he maintains, the whole aim of education. 
Growth into maturity also involves the retention of a capacity for belief and 
commitment. 


Quite fundamentally important in all education given in home or 
school are the ideas and ideals we teach at the pre-conceptual level, 
almost without knowing that we are teaching them. It is indeed in 
this way that we teach the characteristic ethos of our civilization. By 
the term indoctrination we usually mean the conscious and systematic 
teaching of opinions (particularly political opinions) or creeds (par- 
ticularly religious creeds) to other people. Doctrines have been thought 
of as if they were almost, if not quite, completely expressible in words. 
But this is too simple and ingenuous an interpretation of the process 
and involves some very questionable assumptions. 

One assumption is that the doctrines or beliefs which matter most 
could be fully formulated and brought into consciousness if we 
wished. Another is that education, as carried on in schools and higher 
institutions of learning, need, if we tried hard enough, have little 
concern with indoctrination at all. Indeed in many countries it is 
held that while it is legitimate for a church or a political party to 
indoctrinate, the school and the university must and should be ‘neutral’, 
the implication being that this is not only desirable but possible. One 
of the main jobs of the school and college, it is claimed, is to teach 
skills (reading, writing, arithmetic and the many more advanced skills 
built upon them); another is to teach knowledge in the form of facts— 
geographical, historical, scientific, linguistic; and a third to teach the 
importance of reasoning and of reason. But with the fostering of beliefs 
and attitudes it need have little to do. 

And yet, as we have seen, the findings of anthropology, sociology 
and in large measure psychology have during the past forty years in- 
creasingly pointed to the impossibility of our continuing to hold this 
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position. A society preserves its unity and its very existence by so 
orientating its members that they take a good many of the same things 
for granted and share together a good many of the same tenets. The 
culture within which men live limits their very imaginations, and we 
must honestly face the fact... . 

T. E. Hulme in his seminal book Speculations argues that the 
assumptions which we make in arriving at particular judgments pass 
unnoticed because they lie at a deep level in the unconscious mind. 
They colour not merely our judgments on a particular issue, but our 
whole way of looking at things. We do not see them but other things 
through them. They will determine the very questions we allow our- 
selves to ask, as well as the answers we find satisfactory to those ques- 
tions. All the time we are teaching a child’s conscious mind we are— 
often without meaning to do so—forming and influencing his motives 
and attitudes, building within him values and standards. 

In the process of absorption of a culture the long years of infancy 
and childhood are extremely important, By the age of fourteen the 
child will inevitably have been inoculated by influences which will 
cause him to believe good or less good things of his country; to catch 
a high moral standard or a low one from those around him; to incline 
towards or away from the idea that the individual human personality 
has rights which can outweigh those of the State; to behave (if he is a 
boy) more or less as a boy is expected to behave in his society, Or 
(if she is a girl) more or less as a girl is expected to behave. The school, 
of course, is only one of the media for thus indoctrinating the child; 
the street, the cinema, advertisements, newspapers, friends, are others. 
Even the choice by parents of the suburb in which they shall go to live 
is an educational choice. 

Much of the underlying purpose of educatio 


n is to help the grow- 
ing citizen to become more fully the i 


But if so much of the education we absorb—whether in institu- 
tions of learning or outside them—carries indoctrination in it and 
with it, how shall we escape? Can we never put off the blinkers which 
growing up in any particular society must impose? Is there no such 
thing as ‘pure’ education? These questions are only to be asked after 
we have faced the truth that we need to believe as much as we need 
to learn facts. The ultimate purpose of education cannot be to help us 
to become detached spectators, whether of ourselves or of the world. 
If the aim of a ‘pure’ education were to help us to be reasonable in 
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the sense of permanently uninvolved, permanently neutral, it would 
be an absurd and unreal aim. 

And yet undoubtedly one of the capacities it is highly desirable to 
foster, at least from adolescence onwards, is a capacity for detached 
judgment. It is upon a deliberate effort to be neutral and look at 
things temporarily from the outside that our science and our justice 
have been built. What we must beware of is the unwarranted assump- 
tion that it is possible to take an attitude of detachment all the time, 
or that it would yield us the ‘truth’ if it were. No one can fall in love 
detachedly. It is meaningless to talk about enjoying a sunset or a 
symphony of Beethoven's without involvement, or of worshipping 
God ‘neutrally’. It is extremely important to learn to be as unpreju- 
diced as is humanly possible in a laboratory, a mathematical lecture 
room or a court of law; but the detached and analytic approach to 
experience and to life is nevertheless only sometimes relevant—and 
even then involves belief: an unshakable belief in the value of truth 
and justice. We may be neutral at times in the laboratory, but to be 
permanently neutral and without beliefs about things that matter: war 
or religion or cruelty to animals or the virtue of our daughter, is to be 
less, not more, than human. Years ago the Spens Report, playing for 
safety, argued that religious knowledge could and should be taught 
‘historically and objectively’. It is a question whether any teacher in 
a school can teach some of the most important things—about the arts, 
religion, philosophy, politics—in a detached, uninvolved way. . . . 

The essential difference between indoctrination and propaganda 
lies in the diferent evaluation of human nature they have: the one 
is without fundamental respect, the other reckons with the essential 
humanity in man. The aim of the propagandist is to compel someone 
else to behave as he wishes: he has no reverence for the ‘otherness’ of 
the one he is trying to influence and no desire to see him become 
really responsible or mature. There is a cynicism about propaganda: 
it makes use of other people, either blatantly or subtly, for the propa- 
gandist’s own purposes. And the propagandist is not likely to be one 
who himself has really entered far into the civilization to which he 
belongs. He is salesman rather than priest. Propaganda assumes that 
people have no great depths from which to give themselves, and so 
they can be managed, directed, manipulated. It does not really believe 
in people at all. It uses them. It treats them as material, instead of— 
y mature they may be—as boys and girls, men 


however incompletel 
le more like animals or machines 


and women. Its aim is to make peop: 


than they were before. 
‘The growth of men and women to maturity is bound to be a slow 


process and there are severe limits to what one can do to make it go 
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on faster. Much education is a process of inheriting and of learning 
about one’s inheritance; of becoming indoctrinated and of raising 
some part of the ‘doctrines’ into consciousness. To be human is to 
have had relatives and ancestors: it is a great thing even to belong to 
the same race of beings as Rembrandt or Rutherford. But as growth 
proceeds very slowly, so does the process of realizing one’s responsi- 
bilities. They stretch away from one in many directions, and they 
are something like limbs: for they are to our spiritual body as limbs 
are to our physical one. To become responsible and to act respon- 
sibly are unconditional demands. No one really can take responsibility 
upon himself without pouring himself, or some of himself, into an 
action: it cannot as a real responsibility be externally stuck on. 
Responsibilities have to be accepted before they are seen as responsi- 
bilities. Responsibility, therefore, is genuineness, and—because no one 
can act without committing himself—in a very real sense of the word, 
originality. And from responsibility, accepted at a deep enough level, 
comes leadership. 

Propaganda, on the other hand, has little to do with education. It 
treats human beings as if they were robots actuated by self-interest. 
The business of education is to make us gradually into persons, and to 
the degree of our intelligence conscious of our duties. We have first 
to absorb what Professor Hodges has called ‘a sense of context and 
public purpose in the marrow of our bones’; and then, roughly in 
proportion to the range of our intelligence, become conscious of why 
we do things and of the directions in which change must be brought 
about to modify tradition. To us as individuals it may fall to change 
the direction of the world’s development but slightly; but we are not 
likely to do it at all unless we do it from the inside. 


(iii) Indoctrination and Objectivity in Teaching 


I. B. Berkson: The Ideal and the Com 


munity, pp. 254-6, Harper 
Bros., 


New York, 1958. Copyright 1958 by I. B. Berkson. 
Reprinted by permission of Harper and Row. 


Berkson, a Professor of Education 
dates the difference between indoctrir 
make practical suggestions to teachers 
sorts of indoctrination. 


in the City College of New York, eluci- 
nation and propaganda and goes on to 
about how they may avoid undesirable 


Indoctrination has two connotations. It ma 
in a neutral sense to designate instruction in basic principles, in the 
fundamentals of a branch of knowledge, or in generally accepted 
rationally defensible beliefs. This is the primary dictionary meaning 
of the term. In liberalist circles, however, “indoctrination” has come 


y be properly employed 
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to be used in an unfavorable sense to describe biased teaching aimed 
at producing blind following of authority. Indoctrination becomes an 
important issue only when there is a genuine difference of opinion 
among equally competent judges, as in the case of religious beliefs, 
philosophic positions or economic theories. When there is general 
agreement, indoctrination need not be regarded as objectionable. 
Direct instruction in rules of health, training in skills, inculcation of 
Scientific principles would not ordinarily be considered indoctrination 
m the obnoxious sense. Nor should instilling a loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion be regarded as opposed to the democratic process. 
Indoctrination is not wrong because it involves positive teaching. 
It is wrong in situations which call for critical analysis of important 
differences of opinion. Indoctrination of an undesirable kind may be 
carried on in many ways and need not be conscious or deliberate. A 
usual form is to present only one view of a controversial issue or to 
present alternative views only in a deprecatory fashion. Another 
method is to carry on group discussions on issues far beyond the 
knowledge or the capacity of the learners who miraculously arrive at 
a consensus in complete harmony with the views of the teacher. Indoc- 
trination becomes inevitable when insufficient time is allowed for 
critical analysis, when the process of reasoning is short-circuited in 
Situations where it is important to encourage it. Indoctrination is not 
avoided by substituting “pupil-centered” for ‘“teacher-dominated” 
methods. At the high school or college level student participation may 
be a means of guarding against biased teaching. But where the teacher 
provides accurate knowledge, supports conclusions by evidence, gives 
consideration to contrary views, formal presentation may involve less 
indoctrination of the undesirable sort than the method of discussion 
when it circles around the raw opinions of unprepared students. Pro- 
viding the spirit of free inquiry prevails, the presentation of positive 
views challenges thought. 
The nature of knowledge and thought, which always involves pre- 
suppositions, and the exigencies of teaching conditions, which rarely 
permit full discussion, make a large measure of indoctrination un- 
avoidable. The more we are conscious of this, the less likely are we 
to fall prey to its negative aspects. In any case, frank indoctrination 
is better than the pretense of neutrality. The teacher must recognize 


and take responsibility for the attitudes and conceptions that he is 
cher and students requires 


furthering. An honest relation between tea 
that the teacher indicate his definite view, in order to avoid leaving 
the impression that he has no convictions or is evading the issue. From 


a pedagogical point of view, the teacher would often do well not to 
express his own view at the outset. He may on occasion permit an 


F 
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erroneous conclusion to be maintained and rely on cara 
clear up the matter. When competent scholars are “cage certainly 
State though he ought not to urge his own opinion. ~ evidence 
should not express an opinion if he does not think t hould be 
warrants it. But there are issues on which a clear position S$ 
asserted. ; iectivity; it 
Neutralism in teaching should not be confused with pai apaia A 
is the latter which we should try to approximate. OBJET n more 
—not the absence of a point of view—but seeing the matter ook in 
than one point of view and emancipation from a narrower p as is 
favor of a wider perspective. Teaching should be as P fails to 
reasonably warranted by the field of study. The teacher a accepted 
impart a knowledge of the premises and conclusions general y a when 
is as culpable as the one who engages in one-sided instructio: 
there is a difference concerning central issues. 


<a mun. 
Good teaching will have two aspects. It will include the com 


s Shia ith an 
cation of positive knowledge and accepted principles along W! 


ti- 
analysis of the line of reasoning, or, wherever appropriate, cp ae 
tion, or at least the description, of the experiments by eae Huei 
clusions were reached. The other aspect is the discussion O fitably 
views on issues still unsettled, Controversial issues could be pro eed 
discussed only if there is an accepted frame of reference and a iat 
upon subsidiary principles, €.g., in the physical sciences, Tail 
would be assumed and the teacher of physics would not take serious? 


- . tatta, imself 
a supernatural explanation even if a student “thinking for hi 
offered one. 


j- 


2. THE FRAGMENTATION OF CONTEMPORARY 
CULTURE 
(i) The Gulf Between Science and the Arts 
C. P. Snow: The Two Cultu 
Lecture 1959, PP- 
printed by permissi 


z e 
res and the Scientific Revolution, Ret 
11-15, Cambridge University Press. 

on of the publisher. 


There are about fifty thousand workin 
and about eighty thousand professional en 
During the war and in the years since, 


§ scientists in the country 
gineers or applied scientists. 
my colleagues and I have had 
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to interview somewhere between thirty to forty thousand of these— 
that is, about 25 per cent. The number is large enough to give us a 
fair sample, though of the men we talked to most would still be under 
forty. We were able to find out a certain amount of what they read 
and thought about. I confess that even I, who am fond of them and 
respect them, was a bit shaken. We hadn't quite expected that the 
links with the traditional culture should be so tenuous, nothing more 
than a formal touch of the cap. 

As one would expect, some of the very best scientists had and have 
plenty of energy and interest to spare, and we came across several who 
had read everything that literary people talk about. But that’s very 
rare. Most of the rest, when one tried to probe for what books they 
had read, would modestly confess, ‘Well, I’ve tried a bit of Dickens’, 
rather as though Dickens were an extraordinarily esoteric, tangled 
and dubiously rewarding writer, something like Rainer Maria Rilke. 
In fact that is exactly how they do regard him: we thought that dis- 
covery, that Dickens had been transformed into the type-specimen of 
literary incomprehensibility, was one of the oddest results of the whole 
exercise. 

But of course, in reading him, in reading almost any writer whom 
we should value, they are just touching their caps to the traditional 
culture. They have their own culture, intensive, rigorous, and con- 
Stantly in action. This culture contains a great deal of argument, 
usually much more rigorous, and almost always at a higher conceptual 
level, than literary persons’ arguments—even though the scientists do 
cheerfully use words in senses which literary persons don’t recognise, 
the senses are exact ones, and when they talk about ‘subjective’, ‘objec- 
tive’, ‘philosophy’ or ‘progressive’, they know what they mean, even 
though it isn’t what one is accustomed to expect. 

Remember, these are very intelligent men. Their culture is in many 
ways an exacting and admirable one. It doesn’t contain much art, 
with the exception, an important exception, of music. Verbal ex- 
change, insistent argument. Long-playing records. Colour-photography. 
The ear, to some extent the eye. Books, very little, though perhaps not 
many would go so far as one hero, who perhaps I should admit was 
further down the scientific ladder than the people I’ve been talking 
about—who, when asked what books he read, replied firmly and con- 
fidently: ‘Books? I prefer to use my books as tools.’ It was very hard 
not to let the mind wander—what sort of tool would a book make? 
Pi A primitive digging instrument? 

T = ge Loe little. And of the books which to most 
literary persons are bread and butter, novels, history, poetry, plays, 
almost nothing at all. It isn’t that they’re not interested in the psycho- 
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logical or moral or social life. In the social life, they certainly are, 
more than most of us. In the moral, they are by and large the soundest 
group of intellectuals we have; there is a moral component right m 
the grain of science itself, and almost all scientists form their own 
judgments of the moral life. In the psychological they have as much 
interest as most of us, though occasionally I fancy they come to it 
rather late. It isn’t that they lack the interests. It is much more that 
the whole literature of the traditional culture doesn't seem to them 
relevant to those interests. They are, of course, dead wrong. As a 
result, their imaginative understanding is less than it could be. They 
are self-impoverished. i 

But what about the other side? They are impoverished too per 
haps more seriously, because they are vainer about it. They still like 
to pretend that the traditional culture is the whole of ‘culture’, a 
though the natural order didn’t exist. As though the exploration o 
the natural order was of no interest either in its own value or a 
consequences. As though the scientific edifice of the physical worl 
was not, in its intellectual depth, complexity and articulation, the 
most beautiful and wonderful collective work of the mind of man. 
Yet most non-scientists have no conception of that edifice at all. Even 
if they want to have it, they can’t. It is rather as though, over an 
immense range of intellectual experience, a whole group was tone 
deaf. Except that this tone-deafness doesn’t come by nature, but by 
training, or rather the absence of training. g 

As with the tone-deaf, they don’t know what they miss. They give 
a pitying chuckle at the news of scientists who have never read a 
major work of English literature. They dismiss them as ignorant 
specialists. Yet their own ignorance and their own specialisation is i 
as startling. A good many times I have been present at gatherings O 
people who, by the standards of the traditional culture, are thought 
highly educated and who have with considerable gusto been express- 
ing their incredulity at the illiteracy of scientists. Once or twice I have 
been provoked and have asked the company how many of them could 
describe the Second Law of Thermodynamics. The response was cold: 
it was also negative. Yet I was asking something which is about the 
scientific equivalent of: Have you read a work of Shakespeare's? 

I now believe that if I had asked an even simpler question—such 
as, What do you mean by mass, or acceleration, which is the scientific 
equivalent of saying, Can you read?—not more than one in ten of the 
highly educated would have felt that I was speaking the same 1 
So the great edifice of modern physics goes up, and the majority of 
the cleverest people in the western world have about as much insight 
into it as their neolithic ancestors would have had. 


anguage- 
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(ii) The Threat to Quality 


Richard Hoggart: “The Humanities and Wisdom”, New Scientist, 
26 March 1964. Reprinted by permission. 


In this sensitive analysis Hoggart shows the inadequacy of Snow’s thesis 
of the divided culture. Our culture, he insists, is one. But it is under threat. 
This is the age of the consumer. But what are the real human needs? 


The humanities (I will draw chiefly on my own subject, literature) 
explore experience disinterestedly, without wanting to use it. This is 
important, but not peculiar to them. The pure sciences share that 
spirit—at its best a sort of stillness before experience; a stillness which 
is not passive, but has the composed and disciplined energy of alert 
apprehension. 

The humanities have two peculiarities. First, whatever part of 
human experience they are exploring they try to apprehend and re- 
create whole—as engaging the intelligence, the will, the emotions, as 
in time and space (“of this time, of that place”), as heavy with par- 
ticular circumstance and yet as representative of other times and 
places. All this is not argued, successively; it is recreated so that it is 
apprehended by the reader simultaneously, as in life. Abstraction from 
the imaginative wholeness of experience, which is the first essential of 
other disciplines, usually means failure here. 

Second, the humanities ask questions of value about human ex- 
perience (though not necessarily explicitly). They implicitly seek judg- 
ments; not the judgments of a functional morality (Does it work? Is it 
efficient?), but those of a substantial morality (Is it good? What is the 
quality of the life within it?). Of course, scientists as people care about 
these questions as much as anyone else. And science offers incompar- 
able aids to understanding the objective nature of life. But scientists 
as scientists can say nothing about the quality of that life. Just as obvi- 
ously, social scientists as individuals care too; and the social sciences 
have a lot to tell about life in societies. But social scientists as social 
scientists do not try to assess the quality of that social life. 

People who work within the humanities are sometimes evasive or 
defensively thin-skinned towards science, and they sometimes make 
excessive claims. But that doesn’t alter the fact that the humanities 


are the only areas in which human life is explored in all its dimen- 


sions at once, and in which we at the same time test assumed or pro- 


posed moral orders. There can be no quarrel with science here, except 
through a confusion of terms. When scientists engage in the activity 
I have just described they are working within the humanities. So it is 
misleading to talk about two cultures (or three). There can be only 
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one and we all share it, when we try to act as fully responsive a 
valuing individual human beings. aa rticularly 
This fundamental characteristic of the humanities pi increas- 
needs stressing today. The increasing complexity of je oaraliy 
ingly comes to seem justified from within itself, its Enoia Torovi 
accepted as substantial morality. As knowledge subdivides, aout 
vision of man; we see him, more and more efficiently, as — an 
and functions; we risk losing the sense of imaginative perspe 
wholeness, But a lot of 
No single piece of evidence can be conclusive here. Bu stress On 
them can indicate a trend. So we might think of the common i 


jour 18 
: A . ” behaviou 
“adjustment” when one form or another of “deviant” b 
discussed nowadays; 


questions as: 
could think of 
social needs; 2 
the critical w 
consider two 


through the advertisers, 
tions people and the ma 
ing of most of our city 
Sticking up vertically o coul 
vision of human life, individual or social, they embody. Or we 
reflect on the blanche 


today, its lack of ten 


. PI : i E 
cult but Inspiriting circumstances; the Pressure is to bureaucratis 
taste, ideas and the j inati A 


- He accused them 


but hating the contemplation of beauty Or of first 
besetting sin,” he said, “is our faith in machinery.” 
sound even more accurate than when Arnold first 


principles. “Our 
In 1984 that may 
said it. Certainly 
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its implicit plea for a full, varied and flexible imaginative life is now, 
and will remain, as relevant as it ever was. 


(iii) Purpose and Method in Teaching Science 


Eric Ashby: Challenge to Education, pp. 33-4, Angus and Rob- 
ertson, Sydney, 1946. Reprinted by permission of the pub- 
lishers. 


Sir Eric Ashby, now Master of Clare College, Cambridge, and today one 
of the world’s most thoughtful commentators upon higher education, spent 
some years as Professor of Botany in the Universities of Sydney and Man- 
chester. This extract is from a little known address he gave to the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship in New South Wales in 1944 whose theme is “that you 
should define your purpose in teaching science at all in schools before you 
draw up the syllabus”. 


Science in education should equip the people to use, in their every- 
day thinking, the method of inductive analysis which we call the scien- 
tific method, but which can be applied to all sorts of situations where 
decisions have to be made and opinions based upon ascertainable fact. 
In essentials, this method is conducted by six stages: 

(i) Ascertain the relevant facts and assemble them, disengaged 


from error and rumour; 
(ii) Arrange the facts in such a way that their mutual relation- 


ships are revealed; 
(iii) Make abstractions from the facts, uncoloured by one’s own 


hopes and fears; 

(iv) Integrate the abstractions into generalizations; 

(v) Make predictions from these generalizations; 

(vi) Collect more facts in such a way that the predictions are 
either sustained or proved wrong. 


The essential features of this method are: 

(i) That the investigator begins from natural phenomena, but he 
thinks in abstractions, and returns to natural phenomena only 
to check the accuracy of his thinking; 

(ii) That he strives to eliminate himself so that any other rational 
person repeating his work would reach the same results. 


Let me illustrate these two features by a simple example. I stand 
a pail of water in the sun. After some hours I put my hand in the 
water; and the water feels warm. I repeat the observation on another 
day: but on this occasion the water feels cold. This puzzles me. So I 
repeat the observation several more times, and put a thermometer in 
the water at the same time. Sometimes the water feels warm, some- 
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times cold, but the thermometer always records the same pl: gaa 
Then I realize that the water standing in the sun feels warm if I co? 

to it from a cold room; and coo 
but the length of a mercury 
from this idiosyncrasy. Ther: 


l if I come to it from heavy exercise: 
column in a thermometer doesn’t =< 
efore I express the heat of the ron E 
terms of temperature. During these observations I have OEO heals 
pail and the water; I think only of heat—an abstraction. I have yo 
nated my own feelings about heat by using a thermometer. the 
abstractions of this sort are the daily bread of the mind; they nes 
stuff for nearly all our thinking. The stock exchange; the referend se 
the Cabinet; cricket—these are all abstractions from such penne 
as men, papers and print, desks, stumps. Such abstractions as A = 
from a pail of water, or “light” from a candle are simple by pans a 
son. Here lies the value of Science as a way to teach the E fiar 
method. It is so much simpler to use the method on natural ace 
mena than on sociological or political problems. Science should sat 
training ground for learning how to deal with the relations betw 
ascertainable facts. 

It would, of course, be 


jentific 
nonsense to suppose that the scier 
method is a univ 


ersal tool for all kinds of thinking. Whitehead m 
that there are three parts to culture: e saatle 
thought, receptiveness to beauty, and humane feeling: (Science tho! 
only with the first of these. But without a training in scientific meth 
there can be no activity of thought about the contemporary scene. 


(iv) The Unity of Theory and Practice 


d 
R. W. Revans: “Theory and Practice”, p. 83 in Researches an 
Studies, Vol. 4, N 


Institute of Educa 


Ser of the chasm which separates on 
nate consequences of he 
"and those who “do”. T 3b 
Ought not to be regarded as tW 
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from the improved co-ordination and more economical control of 
working operations, by concentrating upon the improvement and per- 
fection of engineering form and technical design. In the result industry 
and society have many architects, but few site managers; many expert 
designers but few first-class foremen; many colliery surveyors, but a 
shortage of good under-managers; many historians of forgotten wars, 
and many interpreters of the human genius, but few men who can 
Suggest what to do in the constant conflict between group and faction 
that bedevils our industrial life; in particular, Britain has fallen 
behind America in the effectiveness with which it can carry out the 
productive routines of industry. We may still produce our share of 
theoretical physicists, to read for us the generalisations of Nature as 
a whole; but we have not yet found it worthy of our attention to 
give the same ordered study to the more limited and mechanic oper- 
ations and methods of our own factory routines. As Dewey has said, 

The separation that has been instituted between theory and practice 
has had the effect of distracting attention and diverting energy from 
a task whose performance would yield definite results.” It is these 
definite results of which a disorganised and irrational industrial 


€conomy stands in need to-day. 


(v) Science and Utility 
R. W. Livingstone: Plato and Modern Education, Rede Lecture 
1944, pp. 19-23, Cambridge University Press. Reprinted by 


permission of the publisher. 


Sir Richard Livingstone, one time President of Corpus Christi College, 


Oxford, and for a period Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford, a 
humane and enlightened Greek scholar, in this Rede Lecture, given fifteen 
years before Snow's, draws an illuminating comparison between the place of 
science in ancient Greece and in the present-day world. He sees very clearly 
the defects of a view of science which holds it as chiefly important for the 
“mastery over Nature” it gives us. 

Science profoundly affected Greek thought but did not alter the 
conditions of Greek life, and we have the spectacle, so strange to us, 
of men profoundly interested in it, but almost unaware of its practical 
uses. To the Athenian thinker of the late fifth and fourth centuries— 
a fact curiously overlooked in much classical English education— 
scientific study was essential to the educated life. To Aristophanes, 
n it, when he was not concerned with 


Socrates seemed occupied i 
immoral arguments, with the @duxos Aoyos; half of Aristotle’s writings 


are on the same subject; and every Greek philosophic system, except 
Cynicism, had its physics as well as its ethics. As we get glimpses of 
Athenian life in Plato’s Dialogues or divine its nature from the con- 
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temporary literature, architecture and art, we may wonder whether 
applied science is as indispensable to the good life as is commonly 
Supposed. But though it may have done as much harm as good to the 
class of persons who already are comfortably off without it, it has 
enormously increased their number, and in replacing slaves by 
machinery it has brought the good life within the reach of the = 
Anyhow, there is no question that it is indispensable to our life an 
therefore must be provided for in our education. But here is another 
distracting element, a further risk of confusion and divided aims. The 
modern man finds it harder to remain 
‘With powers 
Fresh, undiverted to the world without, 
Firm to their mark, not spent on other things.’ : for 

Here are three winds—the need for knowledge, for science, 
daily bread—into whose teeth we cannot sail: we must accommodate 
our course to them without losing sight of our destination; and in 
some degree they may help us on our way to it. But clearly they 
tend to give a special direction to education. Inevitably, and within 
certain limits rightly, its whole trend is towards knowledge and the 
power to use it: knowledge of many different kinds, of languages i 
history and literature, of mathematics and science pure and ape 
of economics, politics and psychology, of all the categories throug” 
which the human mind attempts to class and interpret phenomena: 
and with it goes training of the intellect to think accurately and tO 
express thought. These results on the whole please us, and from some 
of the suggestions for educational reform you might suppose that we 
had only to provide rather more of the same stuff, throwing in a dash 
of general knowledge and handicrafts, and our work would be doné- 
Plato would have thought that it was hardly begun. Some of our 
products would have satisfied him less than they do us. He speaks a 
men who are ‘masters of calculation, highly trained in the finest 
subtleties and in all that makes for quickness of mind’. We recognise 
a fair description of a type that we are well content to produce: plato 
expressly states that such a training is not a qualification for the g° 
ernment of a state. He had lived in a society of quick and subtle minds 
and did not think them enough: the ignorance which he dreaded was 
of a different kind and quite compatible with a high degree of intel 
lectual expertise. 

Experts and highly trained intelligence are essential, if the modern 
world is not to collapse. But civilisation js compounded of two 
elements: the machine, continually growing more efficient and com- 


plicated, and the human being. From this dualism spring the chief 
human problems: the relation of the individual soul to material civili- 
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sation, and its relation to society and to the state. The state may 
cramp the human soul; material civilisation tends to suffocate it pain- 
lessly. The danger of such suffocation is the theme of moralists in 
every age, but clearly it increases as material civilisation develops and 
men concentrate on managing and improving the machine or are 
buried under its products. Two forces can counteract this danger— 
religion and education. Unfortunately, the more civilisation develops, 
the less education inclines to serve this purpose. It, too, is enslaved to 
the machine and, absorbed in training people to work it, makes them 
still more machine-minded and fosters the very evil that it ought to 
prevent. It is characteristic of to-day that, when we discuss which sub- 
jects should be studied, or which languages should be learnt, the first 
consideration is nearly always utility; we ask what is most useful for 
the machine, not what is most likely to make a good human being. 
Neither Plato nor the Middle Ages would have made that mistake. 
At times, the right motto for our education seems to be propter 
vitam vivendi perdere causas: ‘For the sake of livelihood to lose what 
makes life worth living.’ The material in life tends to dominate it. 
The shadow appears in Bacon's legitimate insistence on the study of 
nature rather than of words. It deepens as ‘things’ become increasingly 
important and in the end threatens to absorb man. Spiritual and moral 
life is forgotten: wisdom and even judgment recede into the back- 
ground. An age appears which can use hand and eye, follows its 
vocations with increased efficiency, masters Nature and subdues her to 
its will, but, lacking ultimate convictions, misuses its illimitable oppor- 
tunities, and frees itself from slavery to want only to become the slave 
of its possessions. Because it has knowledge without clear values and 


beliefs, it drifts on the tide of the moment, and in political or 


economic collapse is the ready victim of Hitler or Mussolini or anyone 


with real beliefs, however pernicious, however absurd. 


(vi) Making Specialization Fruitful 
Eric James: An Essay on the Content of Education, PP- 73-7, 
George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., London, 1949. Reprinted by 


permission of the publishers. 

wrote the book from which this 
chester Grammar 
f York. Here 
irtues of 


When Eric James, now Lord James, 
extract is taken, he was the brilliant High Master of Man 
School. He is now the first Vice-Chancellor of the University 0} 
he has wise and practical advice to offer on how some of the v 
specialization can be harvested and the evils of over-specialization overcome. 


The growth of knowledge forces us to recognize that the not very 
far distant time has passed when the educated man could take all 
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learning for his province. Milton’s conception of a curriculum ex- 
panding to cover every new department of knowledge grows ever more 
fantastic. For the generality of those undertaking higher education, 
particularly as their number increases, we must reconcile ourselves to 
more partial interests and a more limited definition of general educa- 
tion. There are, as we have said, grave dangers in failing to make this 
adjustment—dangers of superficiality, of losing the value of high intel- 
lectual standards, and of frustration for individuals of very high ability 
by forcing them reluctantly to diffuse their energies over too wide a 
field. The more we prescribe compulsory elements in general educa- 
tion, too, the less time will be available for self-education. We have 
seen that the very narrow and specialized curriculum of the nineteenth- 
century public school had certain advantages for a minority of those 
who followed it, among them being the ample scope it gave for wide 
reading. Such opportunities will be sacrificed altogether if, in the name 
of general education, we insist upon an overfull formal programme. 

Thus we must look elsewhere, for general principles of a more 
realistic and constructive kind than the mere multiplication of sub- 
jects, to avoid the dangers of over-specialization. First, it is necessary 
to make more certain than we do to-day that all the possible kinds of 
value are obtained from the specialist work itself. There is no doubt 
that, if it is followed in the right way, the study of science, for ex- 
ample, can be made to encourage that clarity of thought sometimes 
associated with languages, and to satisfy that sense of creation which 
is often assumed to be the monopoly of the arts. There is a tendency 
to associate certain values too exclusively with particular kinds of 
study, and to ignore the possibility of realizing them through others. 

Secondly, we must attempt to define the bare minimum of know- 
ledge that should be possessed by an educated citizen, whatever his 
particular study, and take direct measures to see that specialists acquire 
it. Thus if we decide, as we should, that a boy leaving school at 
eighteen should have a knowledge of the political constitution of his 
own country, then we must arrange for this to be included in some 
non-specialist course, whether we call it modern history, or social 
studies, or civics. Such an attempt at precision in defining some of 
our demands upon the general education of individuals of a certain 
level of intelligence would do much to prevent the present waste of 
effort in aiming at a too vague conception of culture. 

We may hope, also, to make progress by attempting in all our 
teaching to relate specialist studies to other fields of knowledge. Such 
an end will be achieved, not only by deliberate teaching, but by the 
whole attitude of the teacher, a nebulous but very powerful factor in 
all education. A historian who shows that he has learned enough 
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science to appreciate its influence on the life and thought of the last 
three centuries, or the scientist who knows enough of the historical 
background to see the same process from his own point of view, will 
have on some of his pupils a most stimulating effect that will, for 
example, lead to that further reading which, once it is established, 
means that the battle against over-specialization is more than half 
won. This demands much from the teacher, among other things an 
effort of continuous self-education, but this is true of any attempt to 
solve the problems of specialization. We must also explore the possi- 
bilities of subjects which in their very nature bridge the gap between 
specialists. At the university level philosophy is, of course, the supreme 
example of such a subject, for it is concerned with knowledge itself, 
and its examples can be drawn from any particular field. At lower 
academic levels, the teaching of English, or of history, or of social 
studies, can be made to establish relationships between different kinds 
of knowledge. 

Finally, we must take more active steps to make more generally 
accessible the results of specialist work. If we take classics as an ex- 
we have said that classical literature can contribute uniquely 
to the education of clever people: that was the principal reason why 
the education of the nineteenth century often produced such admir- 
even though, by our standards, it was grossly over- 
specialized. But it is no less true that the majority of able men and 
women no longer study classics to the point at which such a contri- 
bution is made. It is no solution at all to insist that they shall all 
learn elementary Latin. That is simply mistaking the shadow for the 
substance. The rudiments of Latin must not be revered as a substitute 
for the culture to which they once provided the first step for all 
educated men. The remedy is to give to those who are not classical 
specialists some familiarity with the classics in translation. Admittedly, 
much is lost in this way. But that loss must be accepted, however 
reluctantly; there is no alternative. In the same way, the knowledge 
of science that is required by able individuals specializing in history 
or classics or modern languages is an acquaintance with its broad con- 
clusions, its method, and its ideas rather than an inculcation of its 
simple grammar, except in so far as such elementary oE as 
indispensable for an appreciation of its general eer “ee a 
thought and society. It is particularly important thatal propie snau 
be introduced, in so far as they have the ability, ro yint aay be 
called the perennial problems of man’s life. If in our universities, and 
even in our sixth forms, students can be induced to ask themselves and 
each other such questions as “What do we mean by freedom of 


thought?” “Are standards of judgment absolute or relative?” then we 


ample, 


able results, 
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need have few fears of the ill-effects of specialization. If it was the 
greatest strength of the classical education that much of its subject- 
matter was concerned with just these questions, it is probably through 
translations of the classics that we may still best introduce them. But, 
however it is done, there is no more important task for a general 
education. For an appreciation of the existence of such questions and 
a knowledge that throughout the centuries they have been the con- 
cern of the finest minds are not only essential in themselves; they 
provide the stimulus to a continuing effort of self-education. Thus 
ideally our attempts at the general education of specialists must aim 
at making two related contributions to the life of the individual: first 
the minimum equipment of attainment to provide a foundation for 
reading, thought, discussion, and experience, and secondly the stimulus 
which shall lead the individual to pursue those activities, and the 
idealism that shall make him resolute in seeking the good in personal 
and social life. 

(vii) Technical Education 


A. N. Whitehead: The Aims of Education, pp. 79-85, Ernest 
Benn Ltd., London, 1962 (1932). Copyright, 1929, The Mac- 
millan Company, copyright renewed 1957 by Evelyn White- 
head. Reprinted by permission of Ernest Benn Ltd. and The 
Macmillan Company. 

_Alfred North Whitehead, mathematician, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, England, and for many years Professor of Philosophy in Harvard 
University, in his immensely influential Aims of Education writes in vital 
fashion both about the fundamentals of education and their relation to 
practice. Teaching—and learning—must, he declares, be alive if they are to 
have import. “This whole book,” he said, “is a protest against dead know- 
ledge, that is to say, against inert ideas.” 

In estimating the importance of technical education we must rise 
above the exclusive association of learning with book-learning. First- 
hand knowledge is the ultimate basis of intellectual life. To a large 
extent book-learning conveys second-hand information, and as such 
can never rise to the importance of immediate practice. Our goal is to 
see the immediate events of our lives as instances of our general ideas. 
What the learned world tends to offer is one second-hand scrap of 
information illustrating ideas derived from another second-hand scrap 
of information. The second-handedness of the learned world is the 
secret of its mediocrity. It is tame because it has never been scared by 
facts. The main importance of Francis Bacon’s influence does not lie 
in any peculiar theory of inductive reasoning which he happened to 
express, but in the revolt against second-hand information of which 
he was a leader. 
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The peculiar merit of a scientific education should be, that it bases 
thought upon first-hand observation; and the corresponding merit of 
a technical education is, that it follows our deep natural instinct to 
translate thought into manual skill, and manual activity into thought. 

The thought which science evokes is logical thought. Now logic is 
of two kinds: the logic of discovery and the logic of the discovered. 

The logic of discovery consists in the weighing of probabilities, in 
discarding details deemed to be irrelevant, in divining the general 
rules according to which events occur, and in testing hypotheses by 
devising suitable experiments. This is inductive logic. 

The logic of the discovered is the deduction of the special events 
which, under certain circumstances, would happen in obedience to the 
assumed laws of nature. Thus when the laws are discovered or assumed, 
their utilisation entirely depends on deductive logic. Without deduc- 
tive logic science would be entirely useless. It is merely a barren game 
to ascend from the particular to the general, unless afterwards we can 
reverse the process and descend from the general to the particular, 
ascending and descending like the angels on Jacob's ladder. When 
Newton had divined the law of gravitation he at once proceeded to 
calculate the earth's attractions on an apple at its surface and on the 
moon. We may note in passing that inductive logic would be im- 
possible without deductive logic. Thus Newton’s calculations were an 
essential step in his inductive verification of the great law. 

Now mathematics is nothing else than the more complicated parts 
of the art of deductive reasoning, especially where it concerns number, 


quantity and space. 
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who only knows his own science, as a routine peculiar to that science, 
does not even know that. He has no fertility of thought, no power of 
quickly seizing the bearing of alien ideas. He will discover nothing, 
and be stupid in practical applications. 

This exhibition of the general in the particular is extremely diffi- 
cult to effect, especially in the case of younger pupils. The art of educa- 
tion is never easy. To surmount its difficulties, especially those of 
elementary education, is a task worthy of the highest genius. It is the 
training of human souls. 

Mathematics, well taught, should be the most powerful instrument 
in gradually implanting this generality of idea. The essence of mathe- 
matics is perpetually to be discarding more special ideas in favour of 
more general ideas, and special methods in favour of general methods. 
We express the conditions of a special problem ‘in the form of an 
equation, but that equation will serve for a hundred other problems, 
scattered through diverse sciences. The general reasoning is always 
the powerful reasoning, because deductive cogency is the property of 
abstract form. 

Here, again, we must be careful. We shall ruin mathematical educa- 
tion if we use it merely to impress general truths. The general ideas 
are the means of connecting particular results. After all, it is the con- 
crete special cases which are important. Thus in the handling of 
mathematics in your results you cannot be too concrete, and in your 
methods you cannot be too general. The essential course of reasoning 
1s to generalise what is particular, and then to particularise what is 
general. Without generality there is no reasoning, without concrete- 
ness there is no importance. 

_ Concreteness is the strength of technical education. I would re- 
mind you that truths which lack the highest generality are not neces- 
Y = y + x is an algebraic truth 
- But “two and two make four” is itself a 


obtain a concrete proposition immediate intuition of a truth concern- 
ing particular objects is requisite; for example, “these two apples and 
those apples together make four apples” is a concrete proposition, if 
you have direct perception or immediate memory of the apples. 

In order to obtain the full realisation of truths as applying, and 
not as empty formulae, there is no alternative to technical education. 
Mere passive observation is not sufficient. In creation only is there 
vivid insight into the properties of the object thereby produced. If you 
want to understand anything, make it yourself, is a sound rule. Your 
faculties will be alive, your thoughts gain vividness by an immediate 
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translation into acts. Your ideas gain that reality which comes from 
seeing the limits of their application. 

; In elementary education this doctrine has long been put into prac- 
tice. Young children are taught to familiarise themselves with shapes 
and colours by simple manual operations of cutting out and of sorting. 
But good though this is, it is not quite what I mean. That is practical 
experience before you think, experience antecedent to thought in 
order to create ideas, a very excellent discipline. But technical educa- 
tion should be much more than that: it is creative experience while 
you think, experience which realises your thought, experience which 
teaches you to co-ordinate act and thought, experience leading you 
to associate thought with foresight and foresight with achievement. 
Technical education gives theory, and a shrewd insight as to where 
theory fails. 

A technical education is not to be conceived as a maimed alterna- 
tive to the perfect Platonic culture: namely, as a defective training 
unfortunately made necessary by cramped conditions of life. No human 
being can attain to anything but fragmentary knowledge and a frag- 
mentary training of his capacities. There are, however, three main 
roads along which we can proceed with good hope of advancing 
towards the best balance of intellect and character: these are the way 
of literary culture, the way of scientific culture, the way of technical 
culture. No one of these methods can be exclusively followed without 
grave loss of intellectual activity and of character. But a mere mechani- 
cal mixture of the three curricula will produce bad results in the 
shape of scraps of information never interconnected or utilised. We 
have already noted as one of the strong points of the traditional 
literary culture that all its parts are co-ordinated. The problem of 
education is to retain the dominant emphasis, whether literary, scien- 
tific, or technical, and without loss of co-ordination to infuse into each 


way of education something of the other two. 


3. THE PROBLEM OF SPECIALIZATION 


G) The Lifelessness of Formal Education 
John Dewey: Education Today, pp. 25-7, George Allen and Unwin 
d by permission of Allen and 


Ltd., London, 1941. Reprinte 
Unwin and Putnam's and Coward-McCann. 


should be based on the child’s natural and 
rote-methods still far too common 
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We cannot recur too often in educational matters to the conception 
of John Fiske, that advance in civilization is an accompaniment of the 
prolongation of infancy. Anything which, at this period, develops to 
a high degree any set of organs and centers at the expense of others 
means premature specialization, and the arrest of an equable and all- 
round development. Many educators are already convinced that pre- 
mature facility and glibness in the matter of numerical combinations 
tend toward an arrested development of certain higher spiritual 
capacities. The same thing is true in the matter of verbal symbols. 
Only the trained psychologist is aware of the amount of analysis and 
abstraction demanded by the visual recognition of a verbal form. 
Many suppose that abstraction is found only where more or less com- 
plex reasoning exists. But as a matter of fact the essence of abstraction 
is found in compelling attention to rest upon elements which are 
more or less cut off from direct channels of interest and action. To 
require a child to turn away from the rich material which is all about 
him, to which he spontaneously attends, and which is his natural, un- 
conscious food, is to compel the premature use of analytic and abstract 
powers. It is willfully to deprive the child of that synthetic life, that 
unconscious union with his environment, which is his birthright and 
privilege. There is every reason to suppose that a premature demand 
upon the abstract intellectual capacity stands in its own way. It 
cripples rather than furthers later intellectual development. We are 
not yet in a position to know how much of the inertia and seeming 
paralysis of mental powers in later periods is the direct outcome of 
excessive and too early appeal to isolated intellectual capacity. We 
must trust to the development of physiology and psychology to make 
these matters so clear that school authorities and the public opinion 
which controls them shall have no option. Only then can we hope to 
escape that deadening of the childish activities which led Jowett to 
call education “the grave of the mind”, 

Were the matter not so serious it would be ludicrous, when we 
reflect how all this time and effort fail to reach the end to which they 
are specially consecrated. It is a co 
educators that they can go into a schoolroom and select the children 
who picked up reading at home: they read so much more naturally 
and intelligently. The stilted, mechanical, droning, and sing-song 
ways of reading which prevail in many of our schools are simply the 
reflex of the lack of motive. Reading is made an isolated accomplish- 
ment. There are no aims in the child’s mind which he feels he can 
serve by reading; there is no mental hunger to be satisfied; there are 
no conscious problems with reference to which he uses books. The 
book is a reading-lesson. He learns to read not for the sake of wh 
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reads, but for the mere sake of reading. When the bare process of 
reading is thus made an end in itself, it is a psychological impossibility 
for reading to be other than lifeless. 


(ii) Living in an Age of Specialisms 
General Education in a Free Society, Report of the Harvard 
Committee, pp. 53-8, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., copyright 1945, by the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 


The famous Harvard Report, the outcome of three years of deliberation 
and inquiry by a panel of Harvard professors from a wide variety of dis- 
ciplines, had as its main object the working out of a concept and practical 
scheme of general education which would be valid for any free society 
though the authors had the United States particularly in mind. This extract, 
from the chapter expounding the theory of general education, distinguishes 
between legitimate and illegitimate specializations and outlines some of the 
essential qualities which an education that is to be liberal must have. 


The opposition to general education does not stem from causes 


located in the past alone. We are living in an age of specialism, in 
which the avenue to success for the student often lies in his choice of 
i or a doctor, 


a specialized career, whether as a chemist, or an engineer, Or 
or a specialist in some form of business or of manual or technical work. 
Each of these specialties makes an increasing demand on the time and 
on the interest of the student. Specialism is the means for advance- 
ment in our mobile social structure; yet we must envisage the fact that 
a society controlled wholly by specialists is not a wisely ordered society. 
We cannot, however, turn away from specialism. The problem is how 
to save general education and its values within a system where special- 


ism is necessary. s Bs ae 
The very prevalence and power of the demand for specia? traim- 
ing makes doubly clear the need for a concurrent, balancing force in 
centrifugal forces in 


general education. Specialism enhances the p ama 
society. The business of providing for the needs of society ni s a 
great diversity of special occupations; and a given specialist does not 


speak the language of the other specialists. In order to yore 
duties as a citizen adequately, a person must somehow be a : mare 
the complexities of life as a whole. Even from the pona pY be 
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when he is ready to earn a living or soon after. Our conclusion, then, 
is that the aim of education should be to prepare an individual to 
become an expert both in some particular vocation or art and in the 
general art of the free man and the citizen. Thus the two kinds of 
education once given separately to different social classes must be 
given together to all alike. 

In this epoch in which almost all of us must be experts in some 


field in order to make a living, general education therefore assumes 
a peculiar importance. Since no one can beco 


wellspring of change, 


change is brought abo 
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primarily with knowledge in action, as it advances into new fields and 
into further applications. 

Special education comprises a wider field than vocationalism; and 
correspondingly, general education extends beyond the limits of merely 
literary preoccupation. An example will make our point clearer. A 
scholar—let us say a scientist (whether student or teacher)—will, in the 
laudable aim of saving himself from narrowness, take a course in Eng- 
lish literature, or perhaps read poetry and novels, or perhaps listen to 
good music and generally occupy himself with the fine arts. All this, 
while eminently fine and good, reveals a misapprehension. In his 
altogether unjustified humility, the scientist wrongly interprets the 
distinction between liberal and illiberal in terms of the distinction 
between the humanities and the sciences. Plato and Cicero would have 
been very much surprised to hear that geometry, astronomy, and the 
sciences of nature in general, are excluded from the humanities. There 
is also implied a more serious contempt for the liberal arts, harking 
back to the fallacy which identifies liberal education with the aristo- 
cratic ideal. The implication is that liberal education is something 
only genteel. A similar error is evident in the student s attitude toward 
his required courses outside his major field as something tor Bet Over 
with”, so that he may engage in the business of serious education, 
identified in his mind with the field of concentration. — y 

Now a general education is distinguished from special education, 
not by subject matter, but in terms of method and outlook, no matter 
what the field. Literature, when studied in a technical fashion, gives 
rise to the special science of philology; there 18. also the — oa. 
ized historical approach to painting. Specialism is Inte ne sa 
not with natural science, but with the method of science, th oats 
which abstracts material from its context and handles it 1n ie r = 
isolation. The reward of scientific method is the utmost EA 
precision and exactness. But, as we have seen, gpega e 
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schools. And the latter are dominated by the ideal of specialization. 
Learning now is diversified and parceled into a myriad of specialties. 
Correspondingly, colleges and universities are divided into large num- 
bers of departments, with further specialization within the depart- 
ments. As a result, a student in search of a general course is com- 
monly frustrated. Even an elementary course is devised as an intro- 
duction to a specialism within a department; it is significant only as 
the beginning of a series of courses of advancing complexity. In short, 
such introductory courses are planned for the specialist, not for the 
student seeking a general education. The young chemist in the course 
in literature and the young writer in the course in chemistry find 
themselves in thoroughly uncomfortable positions so long as the pur- 
pose of these courses is primarily to train experts who will go on to 
higher courses rather than to give some basic understanding of science 
as it is revealed in chemistry or of the arts as they are revealed in 
literature. 

It is most unfortunate if we envisage general education as some- 
thing formless—that is to say, the taking of one course after another; 
and as something negative, namely, the study of what is not in a field 
of concentration. Just as we regard the courses in concentration as 
having definite relations to one another, so should w 
education as an organic whole whose parts join 
ruling idea and in serving a common aim. And t 
abandon the view that all fields and all departments are equally 
valuable vehicles of general education. It also implies some prescrip- 
tion. At the least it means abandoning the usual attitude of regarding 
“distribution” as a sphere in which the student exercises a virtually 
untrammeled freedom of choice. It may be objected that we are pro- 
posing to limit the liberty of the student in the very name of liberal 
education. Such an objection would only indicate an ambiguity in the 


conception of liberal education. We must distinguish between liberal- 
ism in education and education in liberalism. The former, based as it 
is on the doctrine of individualism, expresses the 


view that the student 
should be free in his choice of courses. But educ: 


ation in liberalism is 
an altogether different matter; it is education which has a pattern of 


its own, namely, the pattern associated with the liberal outlook. In 
this view, there are truths which none can be free to ignore, 
to have that wisdom through which life can become useful, 
the truths concerning the structure of the good life and c 


the factual conditions by which it may be achieved, truths c 
the goals of the free society. 
Finally, 
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the problem of general education is one of combining fixity 
of aim with diversity in application. It is not a question of providing 
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a general education which will be uniform through the same classes 
of all schools and colleges all over the country, even were such a thing 
possible in our decentralized system. It is rather to adapt general 
education to the needs and intentions of different groups and, so far 
as possible, to carry its spirit into special education. The effectiveness 
of teaching has always largely depended on this willingness to adapt 
a central unvarying purpose to varying outlooks. Such adaptation is 
as much in the interest of the quick as of the slow, of the bookish as 
of the unbookish, and is the necessary protection of each. What is 
wanted, then, is a general education capable at once of taking on 
many different forms and yet of representing in all its forms the com- 
mon knowledge and the common values on which a free society 


depends. 


(iii) An Enlightened Narrowness 


Education, pp. 16-18, Oxford 


R. W. Livingstone: Some Tasks for 
d by permission of the Can- 


University Press, 1946. Reprinte 
adian branch of Oxford University Press. 


Livingstone defends the old classical education—known at Oxford for 


many generations as “Greats”. 

I learnt Greek and Latin pretty thorou: 
read it easily and some German; as much mathematics as I have ever 
needed; history, some of which was well taught but none left any deep 
impression on an immature mind; “divinity”, mostly in such a form 
that it gave me no knowledge of either religion or Judaism or Christi- 
anity, being largely concerned with the probable dates of some New 
Testament writings and with close attention to the explanation of 
such phrases as “the abomination of desolation”; and some chemistry 
and other science, which was so taught as to leave nothing behind 
except a memory of totally wasted hours and a bitter sense of ignor- 
ance of a great. subject. Such was much secondary education in late 


nineteenth-century England. . - - 

It may be called narrow. Except for 
which the teachers rather than the curriculum were to blame—I do 
not think so. Of course I left school ignorant of many things, desirable 
and important to know. To complain of this is to be guilty of the 


deadly heresy that education must be completed in school and univer- 
of learning, and, therefore, that we 


sity, that this is our last chance 

should be forcibly crammed with all the food of knowledge needed 
for the journey of life. That heresy, 
and leads to educational damnation. The tru 
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should send us out into life knowing thoroughly something which is 
itself first-rate, knowing how to learn, and interested in the world. 
Any good education must be narrow. There is of course, a pernici- 
ous, anaemic narrowness. But there is a healthy one too. Education 
prospers by economy, by exclusion. Two principles must be observed 
in it. The first is that certain subjects—they cannot be more and 
should hardly be less than two—must be studied so thoroughly that 
the pupil gets some idea of what knowledge is. That lesson cannot be 
learnt by studying a large number of things; it demands time and 
concentration. The second principle is that these subjects should bring 
the pupil face to face with something great. Nothing—not all the 
knowledge in the world—educates like the vision of greatness, and 
nothing can take its place. Now the old classical education satisfied 
these two principles. Those whom it suited learnt two subjects pretty 
thoroughly, and thereby got a glimpse of what knowledge is and of 
the price which it exacts: and they met greatness in two great litera- 
tures. That is why I think that the education of the past was better— 
much better—than this attractive and plausible scheme which is to 
make clear to the pupils “how a modern society is run and organized”. 


(iv) The Case for Specialization 


15 to 18: Report of the Central Advisory Council for Education 
(England), Vol. I, pp. 261-4, H.M.S.O., London, 1959. Re- 


printed by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery 
Office. 


The Crowther Committee rejected the arguments ag: 
which had been put forward from a number of sources 
reasons. Do these reasons apply only to the 


who make up the sixth forms of English 
even there? 
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For ourselves, after considering the matter most carefully, we are 
agreed in accepting and endorsing the English principle of specialisa- 
tion, or intensive study, as it would be better described. It is the 
principle that we endorse. If that meant that we had to rest content 
with some of the practices that are to be observed in English schools 
at the present time, we might well reverse our view. There are un- 
doubtedly some abuses of specialisation, which ought to be corrected. 
But the best line of advance, in our opinion, is to reaffirm the principle 
and reform its application rather than to abandon it altogether. 

Before we set out the arguments that have led us to this view, there 
is one widespread misunderstanding which must be corrected. To some 
people, the success or failure of a course of education is to be judged 
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by what the student “knows” at the end of it. Now there are some 
things that every citizen “ought to know”, and they cannot in the 
present age be confined to the “three R's”. For example, we shall 
ourselves shortly be suggesting that nobody's formal education at 
school should be completed without some acquaintance with the 
fundamentals of scientific knowledge. Nevertheless, the acquisition of 
factual knowledge is by itself a poor test of any education, and a 
lamentably poor test of the education of boys and girls of 17 and 18. 
The process of education, as has been said, is not to be compared with 
that of filling up an empty pot, but rather with that of lighting a fire. 
The proper test of an education is whether it teaches the pupil to 
think, and whether it awakens his interest in applying his brain to 
the various problems and opportunities that life presents. If that has 
once been done, then factual knowledge can be assimilated. If it has 
not been done, then no amount of nodding acquaintance with widely 
varying fields of human knowledge will equip a boy or girl with an 
educated mind. We argue the case for intensive study, then, not 
primarily on the score of the information it provides, but because it 
awakens interest, teaches clear thinking and induces self-discipline in 


study. 
The first step in the argument for specialisation is that able boys 


and girls are ready and eager by the time they are 16—the ablest by 15 
—to get down to the serious study of some one aspect of human know- 
ledge which, with the one-sided enthusiasm of the young, they allow 
for a time to obscure all other fields of endeavour. “Subject-minded- 
ness”, as we have already noted, is one of the marks of the Sixth 
Form. It is there whether we use it or not. It is sensible to direct this 
great emotional impetus towards intellectual effort. 

The second step in the argument is that concentration on a limited 
field leads naturally to study in depth. The boy embarks on a chain 
of discovery; he finds that ultimately each new fact he encounters fits 
into the jigsaw. As he goes deeper and deeper, he acquires self- 
confidence in his growing mastery of the subject. He is emancipated 
from the textbook and goes exploring behind the stage scenery that 
defines the formal academic subject. No longer does he accumulate 
largely isolated pieces of information and separate, unrelated skills. 
Most of what he does has a bearing, which gradually becomes apparent 
to him, on the rest of his work. In a word, he begins to assume 
responsibility for his own education. In the course of two or three 
years in the Sixth Form he is bound to experience moments of frustra- 
tion and periods when the material is too great to be immediately 
assimilated; but if he persevere, he comes in the end into that enviable 
position where the picture begins to become plain. His subject 1s no 
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longer something that he must “learn”; he begins to feel himself the 
master of it. . 
The third step in the case for specialisation is that, through this 
discipline, a boy can be introduced into one or two areas which throw 
light on the achievement of man and the nature of the world he lives 
in. The honours school of Literae Humaniores (Greats) at Oxford is 
a classic example of specialisation or study in depth. With the aid of 
a precise linguistic discipline, it develops a knowledge of the literature, 
the history, the art and the thought of one of the great cultures of 
the world. At the schoolboy’s much lower level, similar studies in 
depth, embracing more than one discipline, can be, and readily are, 
developed from starting points in half-a-dozen literary or scientific 
subjects. The science side has developed a unity which the arts side 
has lost, to the regret of many, with the decline of the classics. This 
is why the selection of material for specialisation at school is of 
importance. We should reject certain fields, which are eminently suit- 
able for specialisation at a later age, such as law or the technology of 
a particular industry, because they are not among the best means of 
introducing a boy to the fundamental processes of thought and the 
greatest achievements of the human mind. It should go without saying 
that a school should not offer a subject for specialisation just because 
it will be vocationally useful in later life. If that result follows, as it 
often does, it is incidental. The proper concern in the school years 
should be the development of the pupil’s brain and character, not of 
his future earning capacity. This is not, of course, to deny the strong 
vocational interest which from the pupil's side may enter into’ his 
choice of a specialist study. 
The fourth step in the argument is that, given the right teaching, 
a boy will by the end of his school days begin to come out on the 
further side of “subject-mindedness”, He is hardly likely to do that, 
perhaps, much before 18; but, as he sees how the facts he has been 
handling in his own subject knit together, he begins to wonder how 
his subject fits into the whole field of knowledge. He reaches out for 
himself towards a wider synthesis. As he enjoys the first delights of 
intellectual mastery of his own subject, he observes that his fellows 
have the same joy in their subjects, and his interest impels him to 
discover what lies behind their enthusiasm. If a boy turns that intel- 
lectual corner, as he often does at the end of his Sixth Form time, 
we can be sure that, narrow as his education may have been during 
the last few years, he will take steps to widen it as well as deepen it. 
The fifth step in the argument is that this process of intellectual 
growth demands a great deal of concentrated time. It virtually en- 
forces specialisation because the time left for other subjects is bound 


great 
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to be small—rarely can it be more than one-third. This intellectual 
ripening depends, too, on a close personal relation between pupils and 
teacher which can only be established if they spend many hours 
together in the intimacy of a small teaching group. In Chapter 21 we 
identified this “intellectual discipleship” as one of the marks of the 
Sixth Form. We must recognise that it is inconsistent with the small 
weekly time allocations for each subject which a wider curriculum 
would entail. The intellectual level of any type of Sixth Form work 
requires subject teaching by specialists; but, if the specialist teaching 
is also to be personal teaching, it is necessary that the pupils them- 
selves should also be specialists. 


(v) Preparation for Life 

he Central Advisory Council for 
3.4, 35-6, 37-8, H.M.S.O., London, 
f the Controller of H.M. 


Half Our Future: Report of t 
Education (England), pp- 3 
1963. Reprinted by permission 0 
Stationery Office. 


The Newsom Committee considered what kind of education would be best 


for pupils of average or less than average ability, between the ages of 13 and 
16. They were concerned with the wastage of talent they found, the irrele- 
vance of much that went on in schools to the real needs of boys and girls, 
and the sense of failure which is so frequent. How far ought the education 
such children receive in the last two years of school life to be vocational? 

The last years at school need a unifying theme to give them 
coherence and purpose at a stage when the pupils themselves are 
growing restive. Such a theme can be found in the idea of proe 
for adult life. All pupils have to grow up, and, bright or du i = 
of them are only too eager to do so. A great deal has been said a 
written elsewhere on the early physical maturity of young peop 
today; it is certainly quite clear, long before they leave po “i oy 
school, that they have ceased to think of hema cd , ze S 
are beginning to reach out to the life they will lea z ae he 
right that they should. They need some reassurance tha n chew 
are spending their time on in school is taking ne E oE 
on the way. Particularly, if they do not learn easily, r Ta 
persuaded that the effort is worth while. Not eegun A ne 
tries to do for its pupils can be understood by on a a 4 oak 
view ahead, and the experience on which they pr ae ore 
are limited. But they can be shown the relevance a en ai 
substantial part of what is done in school and they $ i Pai SA 
to take something on trust. The schools are wiser t se ea S 
and the children expect them to be. So do the parents. 
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where more important than in those difficult areas where the whole 
outer environment seems hostile to education. 

One way of marking approaching adult status is to give the curricu- 
lum a new look for the last two years of school life, and to allow the 
pupils themselves some choice in the subjects they study and in the 
Kind of programme they follow. This is not uncommon now for the 
abler boys and girls, but in many schools would be a revolutionary 
step as far as our pupils are concerned. In by far the majority of 
schools in our survey virtually no choice or change of curriculum 
at all was available for any of the less able pupils. It is true that many 
of the schools were so hard pressed for teaching accommodation of all 
kinds that they could not see their way to making the kind of pro- 
vision they would like to make. Others would say that, even were the 
facilities available, it is impossible to devise a distinctive programme 
for pupils who intend to leave before completing even a fourth year, 
and that they are already doing the best they can for these pupils 
by putting them into “leavers” groups. These are very pertinent diffi- 
culties. Yet it is equally likely that failure, for whatever reason, to 
provide for these pupils, when special provision is being made for 
their abler fellows, is to confirm them in the opinion that school is 
not for the likes of them. It is virtually an invit 
school work, from the time in the third year 
cussion of the abler pupils’ plans begins to ta 
the experience of schools with their abler boys 
able experiments of a much smaller number o 
new patterns of work with their 1 
lines of attack... . 


We suggest that for by far the majority of our pupils, courses will 
need to have a substantial craft or practical element, with an emphasis 
on real tasks undertaken with adult equipment: this will have im- 
portant consequences for teachers and for buildings. But we emphasize 
again that in addition to providing experience in the use of tools and 
different kinds of materials, and the satisfaction of handling three 
dimensional objects, the special course work must be made to pay an 
adequate yield in general educational development. 

The total amount of specific vocational content in the course will 
vary with local circumstances. The course must be judged by how far 
it constitutes a stimulating education, whether or not the pupil eventu- 
ally takes up a related occupation. Equally, the range of choices in any 
one school does not need to be very wide. The schools cannot possibly 
offer courses related to all the jobs which their pupils will eventually 
enter, nor do they need to do so. Choice itself is important as a symbol 
that pupils are taking a hand in their own education, and the morale 


ation to opt out of 
when preliminary dis- 
ke place. Nevertheless, 
and girls and the valu- 
f schools in trying out 
ess able pupils, suggest some useful 
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of many boys and girls will be strengthened simply by the sense that 
what they are doing has some relevance to earning a living. 

There are several other considerations to be borne in mind. First, 
we do not think it educationally in the pupils’ interest to introduce 
the specialized work before the fourth year of a five-year secondary 
course; nor do the greater number of employers appear to wish for the 
return of trade-training schemes beginning at the age of thirteen. 

Secondly, a substantial amount of time should be devoted to it, 
sufficient to indicate that it is taken seriously, and for a satisfying level 
of achievement to be possible. As a corollary of taking it seriously, 
where special facilities or equipment may be required, as, for example, 
in engineering, these should be of a kind and of a scale to allow a real 
job of work to be done. If, particularly where the number of pupils 
involved is small, it is not economic to provide such facilities on the 
school premises then joint arrangements should be made with other 
schools, or more often perhaps, with colleges of further education, 
wherever suitable facilities exist. 

Thirdly, the further down the ability scale are the pupils con- 
cerned, the more broadly based must be the courses which they are 
following. This does not mean that the courses should not have a 


sound craft and practical content, but that in view of the type of work 


which these pupils will enter on leaving school, it is clearly not pos- 
sible for their school course to contain a vocational element directly 


related to one occupation. It is, however, vitally important that the 
less able pupils should feel that life at school matters to them. This 
can be done if the school work js related to life after school as they 
see it, and to broad divisions of the world of work. It should be pos- 
sible to develop a school work programme embracing several crafts 
and practical activities which could be followed on and off the school 
premises for up to one quarter, OF even one third of the school week. 
It is reasonable to suggest that such programmes, by engendering a 
change of attitude, might enliven the whole approach to school of the 
individual boy or girl. By this the effectiveness of the school's com- 
plete teaching programme would also be improved. Something must 
be done at school to awaken enthusiasm for learning 1) these young 
people and we believe that a fundamental change 1n the curriculum 
would help in this direction. The vocational element must, however, 
never be allowed to crowd out activities dealing with other interests 
and knowledge and experiences, not covered by the special course. 


These must be taken seriously too» - =- 

We have assumed that the broad occup 
society will remain substantially unchanged, at 
future. We recognize, however, that rapid techn 


ational pattern within our 
least for the immediate 
ological and social 
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development could bring about changes in that pattern which might 
require further reassessment of the approaches to secondary education. 
But there is more to life than earning a living, and more to becoming 
an adult than taking a job. For some pupils, rewarding courses may 
be built around interests which are not necessarily tied to any occupa- 
tional theme—hobby interests in photography or gardening or dress- 
making or model building or sailing, for example, or in all the wider 
aspects of home making and marriage. We should regard it as impor- 
tant in any case, whatever the nature of the central studies round 
which much of the work of the last two years at school might revolve, 
that there should continue to be room for other activities: high among 
these we should place imaginative experience through literature, art, 
music, drama or dancing, which must surely claim a place in their own 
right. Although, possibly, every part of the school curriculum could 
be made to relate to some central theme, there is no reason why it 
should do so and some good reasons why it should not. 

Pupils will have personal problems of conduct and belief and need 
congenial circumstances in which to discuss them. As young adults, 
they will have to begin to learn how to manage more complex human 
relations, with their fellows, of the same and of the Opposite sex, with 
older people, in their private lives and in their future jobs. They will 
need guidance on social manners, in every sense. They will need to 
acquire some awareness of a wider world beyond the limits of them- 
selves and their jobs. They will need to be helped to understand, at 
whatever level of comprehension is possible to them, some of the issues 
of our time. Their full vocation is to grow up as people who can take 
their place in the world with some degree of proper pride in what they 
are and in what they hope to attain. 


(vi) Technological Humanism 


Eric Ashby: Technology and the Academics, pp. 84-5, Macmillan 
and Co. Ltd., London, 1963. Reprinted by permission of St. 
Martin’s Press Inc., the Macmillan Company of Canada Ltd., 
and Macmillan and Co., London. 


Ashby disposes wittily of the harmful fallacy that culture can have nothing 
to do with technological education. He claims that the distinguishing mark 
of a man who wants to be cultured is an abiding enthusiasm to excel in one 
thing, and that thing can be basically a technological skill. 


The habit of apprehending a technology in its completeness: this is 
the essence of technological humanism, and this is what we should 
expect education in higher technology to achieve. I believe it could be 
achieved by making specialist studies (whatever they are: metallurgy 
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or dentistry or Norse philology) the core around which are grouped 
liberal studies which are relevant to these specialist studies. But they 
must be relevant; the path to culture should be through a man’s 
specialism, not by by-passing it. Suppose a student decides to take up 
the study of brewing: his way to acquire general culture is not by 
diluting his brewing courses with popular lectures on architecture, 
social history, and ethics, but by making brewing the core of his studies. 
The sine qua non for a man who desires to be cultured is a deep and 
enduring enthusiasm to do one thing excellently. So there must first 
of all be an assurance that the student genuinely wants to make beer. 
From this it is a natural step to the study of biology, microbiology, 
and chemistry: all subjects which can be studied not as techniques to 
be practised but as ideas to be understood. As his studies gain momen- 
tum the student could, by skilful teaching, be made interested in the 
economics of marketing beer, in public-houses, in their design, in 
architecture; or in the history of beer-drinking from the time of the 
early Egyptian inscriptions, and so in social history; or, in the un- 
happy moral effects of drinking too much beer, and so in religion 
and ethics. A student who can weave his technology into the fabric of 
society can claim to have a liberal education; a student who i 
weave his technology into the fabric of society cannot claim even to De 


a good technologist. 


V. INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Introduction 


As the teacher approaches his work in the classroom, he attempts to 
organize his understanding of classroom processes and to plan learn- 
ing activities in the light of the concepts he has gained from his previ- 
ous experiences. Because of his concern with human behaviour and 
learning, it is likely that he will find concepts and principles derived 
from psychological approaches to human behaviour and learning 
particularly pertinent to his work. 

What he finds relevant from the field of educational psychology 
will be determined, however, largely by the ideas he holds of the aims 
and scope of the educative process. If he sees his role as limited to the 
instruction of his pupils in certain subject are 


as, he may recognize the 
the value of research and theor 


y concerning children’s intellectual 


teristics and developm 


psychological concepts 
and a frame of referenc 


may derive hypotheses about the kinds of ap- 


chieve the 
chology provides an empirical 
and seeks to explain educative 
onship to Philosophy of educa- 
elationship to other foundation 
make to the work of the teacher 
s of this chapter. 


processes. It bears a significant relati 
tion and methods of teaching. Its r 
fields and the contributions it may 
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; An understanding of the nature and development of cognitive or 
intellectual abilities and of the range of individual differences in these 
abilities can contribute valuably to the teacher in his attempts to foster 
the development of these abilities in his pupils. Two main approaches 
have been fruitful in providing our knowledge and insight in this area. 

The first approach, which has the longer history, has centred around 
the development of tests for the measurement of mental abilities. Such 
tests have been widely used in educational settings. Accompanying the 
test development have been extensive statistical analyses of the test 
materials and of the relationships among various types of test item, 
and the elaboration of theoretical conceptions of the nature of human 
abilities. Active consideration has been given to the relative roles of 
heredity and experience in the development of intelligence. All these 
matters have been among the most controversial issues in educational 
psychology, but the competing viewpoints have many implications for 
the teacher. 

The second approach has come from more intensive studies of the 
processes and stages of development in children’s thinking and concept 
development. The early outlines of this work were laid down by 
Piaget's studies in Geneva in the 1920's, but it is principally in recent 
years that the valuable insights arising from this work have come to 
be widely realized. This realization is reflected both in the active stimu- 
lation of research and the incorporation of these in 
planning of curriculum and method. 


The review of current viewpoints O 
testing presented in the extract by P. E. Vernon indicates that dis- 


tinct changes of emphasis and reinterpretations of crucial issues have 
taken place in recent years. As well, misconceptions concerning what 
the tests measure and the way in which scores may be interpreted have 
become sufficiently widespread as to require clarification and correc- 


tion. Vernon seeks to clarify these misconceptions, and to consider 
troversial questions as the effects 


Several types of evidence on such con 
of experience on intelligence. The distinction between Intelligence A 
and Intelligence B, which he adapts from Hebb, is an important one, 
and is used to clarify the relationship between intelligence and attain- 
ment, 

In the classification of human abi 
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ous items or sub-tests of intelligence measures. Thus Vernon suggests 
that “a measure of the person’s all-round level of g provides the most 
useful single piece of information about him” for purposes of educa- 
tional or vocational guidance. The American tradition, represented 
particularly by the work of Thurstone and Guilford, has stressed a 
multiple-ability approach. 

There are, of course, important differences between the two coun- 
tries in the educational problems and contexts around which most of 
the research was conducted. British investigators have placed much 
emphasis on the use of mental tests in selection for secondary educa- 
tion and have more frequently tested groups of children in the upper 
primary school classes in which the whole range of ability levels is 
represented. In these circumstances, substantial positive correlations 
among all sub-tests emerge and the single I.Q. score has considerable 
value for prediction of school success and other purposes. The Ameri- 
can research, as Guilford states, is based on studies of college students 
and adult service personnel of above average I.Q. At such age levels, 
with these selected samples (and using a wider range of tests), the 
intercorrelations among various tests are much less impressive (a few 
are even zero or negative) and an interpretation in terms of multiple 
factors is proposed as being most appropriate. 

The kinds of conceptual model generated by the two approaches 
are presented diagrammatically in the two extracts. The British model 
recognizes several broad categories of abilities which become increas- 
ingly important during adolescence; these are conceptualized as “group 
factors” within a hierarchy of abilities. Guilford’s model of the “struc- 
ture of intellect” provides for a systematic categorization of a wide 
range of separate intellectual abilities. Besides having value for stimu- 
lating and focusing further research into intellectual abilities, his 
model raises such important questions for educational practice as the 
following: Do the intelligence tests in common use sample only a very 
limited range of intellectual abilities? Do schools, by using such tests, 
fail to recognize many gifted and talented pupils? Do schools in their 


curriculum and teachers in their classroom work pay too little atten- 


tion to the development of divergentt-thinking abilities in their pupils? 
The intellectual tests which are central to the work of this kind 


seek to measure the level of developed ability of the children or adults 
tested, and yield only limited insight into the processes of intellectual 
development. Such insights may be derived more fully from the research 
stemming from Piaget's theory which emphasizes intensive investiga- 
tion of stages and processes in children’s thinking and intellectual 
development. In the past few years widespread research interest in 
Piaget's theory has been revealed in replications and extensions of his 
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studies in Britain, United States, Norway and other countries. This has 
been accompanied by considerable interest on the part of teachers, 
particularly teachers of younger children. Writing of this interest 
recently Wiseman? asserted: “There is no doubt that both the teacher 
and the educationist see Piaget’s researches and theories as more rele- 
vant and more understandable than those of any other psychologist in 
the field of learning.” 

The general pattern of stages of cognitive development is succinctly 
presented with several illustrations in the extract by Inhelder. Each of 
the next three extracts illustrates or expands features of the sequences 


in development or explores them in a more specifically educational 


context. Subsequent research has largely confirmed the general sequence 


of stages, though suggesting that the age levels suggested by Piaget as 
transition points require more flexible interpretation. Also they have 
suggested that Piaget has underestimated the importance of experi- 
ence in contributing to the attainment of the successive levels of cogni- 


tive development. 

There has been much interest in relatin 
cepts to children’s thinking and learning in various school subject 
areas, In both British and American work the importance of match- 
ing instruction to the level of development of the pupil has been 
stressed. Thus Bruner has made Piaget’s stages the basis of his con- 
sideration of readiness for learning. Similarly Peel stresses that “too 
much teaching or too wide a gap between instruction and thinking 
level may achieve not understanding but only mechanised skill”? and 
emphasizes the use of concrete experience for infant and junior school 
children. 

The study by Case and Collinson r a 
examine Piaget’s concepts within the context of school subject-matter 
areas. Like other studies it reveals the range of ages at which pupils 
attain the level of formal thought and suggests that formal thought 
tends to occur earlier in some content fields than in others. 

The child’s experience of language is of pervasive significance for 


his intellectual development. Important differences in the language 
experience may, as Bernstein points out, operate to retard or obstruct 
ions. This analysis of differ- 


his transition to the level of formal operati i 
ing language patterns adds a further dimension to our understanding 
of the social-class differences in intellectual development noted over 


two decades in research with mental tests. 
The emphasis on matching instruction to the child’s level of cogni- 


1S. Wiseman: “Learning versus Teaching” in W. R. Niblett (ed. 


Do We Learn? Faber and Faber, 1965, pp. 20-1. 
2E. A. Peel: The Pupil's Thinking, Oldbourne, London, 1960, p. 181, 
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tive development represents the principal implication for the teacher 
of the concept of “readiness”. The final two extracts in this chapter 
suggest the need for reinterpretation of earlier concepts of readiness. 
Ausubel suggests that we have mistakenly over-generalized the concept 
of “maturation” and have underestimated the importance of previous 
learning experiences in producing readiness. This has resulted in a 
“wait and see” policy in which learning experiences are postponed 
until a later stage. Bruner also eschews a “wait and see” approach; 
rather than postponing important learnings, we should seek to devise 
ways of presenting them which are compatible with the pupil’s current 
level of thinking, or provide experiences that will build readiness. 
Besides the cognitive aspects emphasized in these extracts, affective 
factors such as the learner’s motives and aspirations, his attitudes 
towards the subject-matter and the teacher, his self-concept and expec- 
tation of success in the learning tasks all contribute significantly to his 
readiness for learning. The importance of these motivational and 
attitudinal factors is examined in the succeeding chapter. 


1. THE CONTRIBUTION OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(i) Some Contributions of Psychology to Education 


E. A. Peel: International Review of Education, 1956, 2, pp. 67-71. 
Reprinted by permission of the author and publishers. 


In this extract Professor Peel of the University of Birmingham suggests 
and illustrates four general ways in which the concepts and research findings 
of educational psychology may be of value to the teacher. He further ex- 
amines the relationship of educational psychology to philosophy of education 


and methods of teaching, and concludes by outlining some of the major themes 
and concerns of educational psychology. 


The role of educational psychology 


- - - There is clearly a place for educational science as a comple- 
mentary discipline to principles of education, and I shall begin by 
assuming that educational psychology, including child study, should 
fill the role of explaining educative processes. I am not suggesting 
that educational psychology brings all the wisdom to educational 
science. Many of the findings of educational psychology are due to the 
practising teacher, but educational psychology should systematise these 
findings into a disciplined science. 

What should be the function of such a science? First, it should 
promote critical thinking in all people concerned with education. 
Second, it should provide a frame of reference for teachers in order to 
give meaning, unity and satisfaction to their work. Third, a compre- 
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hensive psychological theory should confirm established facts and, 
fourth, it should suggest new methods and techniques. 

Educational science, based on rigorous research, has an important 
part to play in promoting critical thinking in education. The teacher 
is an enthusiast in an exciting human and social field, and is liable to 
succumb to the educational vogues of the moment. Thus we may hear 
excessive claims made for the teaching of social science as a means of 
promoting citizenship. On the other hand, some people are too ready 
to deprecate the value of the older humanistic disciplines in the same 
connection. In both cases an important factor has been overlooked, 
namely, that how one teaches and learns these subjects also matters 
very much. Soon after the war there was great enthusiasm for the so- 
called secondary school types. People went to extremes to justify them. 
To-day perhaps the pendulum has swung too much in the other direc- 
tion and many are over-convinced that selection for different schools 
cannot usefully be made at the age of eleven plus. Educational psy- 
chology helps us to weigh up these problems with more certainty. 

The reforms in the teaching of art and mathematics! were associ- 
ated with the developments in psychology since the beginning of this 
century, and took account of psychological findings and insights. 
Tendencies to excesses in the teaching of art are countered by the 
psychologist’s results. 

Much of psychological theory embodies attitudes, general frames 
of reference and ground hypotheses. Thus, on closer analysis, some 
of the behaviourist laws of learning, such as the laws of stimulus 
generalisation and secondary reinforcement in Hullian theory, express 
ways of looking at learning rather than a symbolisation of empirical 
observations.2 They are none the less valuable in classroom work, 
because a belief in their validity gives unity to a teacher’s views and 
helps him to systematise his observations and techniques. This unity 
leads to greater efficiency. A teacher who works to a frame of reference 
is better than one who has none at all. Similarly, the belief in insight- 
ful learning consists largely of a particular philosophy about the 
nature of experience. I am not suggesting that gestalt laws are not 
based on empirical observations, but that there is a large philosophical 
element in gestalt theory. A teacher who is converted to gestalt beliefs 
may find a new meaning in his job. The extensive work and writings 
of Piaget are also largely supported by what certainly appears at the 
present time to be belief about the nature of the mental development 


i 1 Peel, E. A., ‘Psychology and the Teaching of Art’, B.J.Ed.P., 1954, XXIV, Part 


2 Poffenberger, A. T., ed. Modern Learning Theory. Section on Clark L. Hull by 
S. Koch, New York, App. Cent. 1954. 
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of children. An enthusiast, however, for Piaget’s views would be a 
better teacher than one who had no views at all. This second criterion 
should not be confused with the state of affairs I am trying to correct 
by the first function I have assigned to psychology in education. There 
I drew attention to the modes and vagaries which pass over the educa 
tion field from time to time. The background philosophies I am con- 


: . i e, 
cerned with in the present section are deeper, more comprehensive, 
and are based on psychological results, 


My third point was that the “laws” 


for many of the established facts and 
teacher, 


the fore 


of psychology should account 
much of the experience of the 
and in so far as the psychological principles I plead for in 
going section leave no room for alternative hypotheses, ae 
they should satisfy this third condition. Perhaps the best example 2 
such an application would be the moder views of higher motivation, 
particularly those invoking the concept of ego-involvement. This con- 
cept and the attendant one of level of aspiration would seem to account 
both for the able child spurred on by success and for the failure who 
“leaves the field” as a result of repeated frustrations which arise either 
from the work or from the teacher. 

My fourth point was that if psychology was to be of the fullest use 


to the educationalist, its theories should suggest new methods and 
techniques, and I think that o 


and maladjusted child spri 
larly, up-to-date teaching of 


contemporary psychological views, 
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The educational Psychologist draws on such of the science of psy- 
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different philosophies in as critical a way as possible, but in so far as 
these principles have to work in schools with actual children, the 
educational philosopher has to take the opinion of the psychologist 
as to what is workable. So, as I have said, the content of educational 
psychology is to a large extent determined by what we are educating 
for. No topic expresses this so well as the problem of discipline. The 
psychologists have shown, as a result of the study of maladjusted and 
delinquent children, that normal disciplinary action is only effective 
when the child is mentally healthy. On the other hand philosophy 
would keep the psychological crank on sensible lines with regard to 
the same problem by insisting that we should not put up with a lot of 
nonsense and bad behaviour from ordinary children. We expect a 
child to discipline himself. 

What I have said about the relationship between psychology and 

the philosophy of education also applies to the relationship between 
psychology and the lectures given in methods of teaching. We have a 
sort of holy trinity in these three subjects; psychology, principles, 
and methods. They are, as it were, at the apices of a triangle. The 
lecturer at any one of these apices is also involved in the other two 
points. Indeed, if we were to add the all important practical teaching, 
these three would become four and we should have a tetrahedron each 
of whose four apices is dependent upon the other three aspects of 
education. 
. We may take a sufficiently broad definition of the aims of educa- 
tion in order to discover what fields of psychological study are most 
appropriate, The purpose of education is to promote the development 
of a well integrated person, capable of exercising such responsibility 
in society as his powers allow. By society is meant something that is 
organic and structured in the sense described by Ginsberg.* 

What are the implications of this definition for the educational 
Psychologist? The terms “development”, “integrated person”, the indi- 
Vidual’s “powers”, and “responsibility in society” lead us to three 
broad fields of growth. 

“Development” implies mental and emotional growth, particularly 
during childhood and adolescence, learning and personal maturation. 
It implies also motivation, perception and thinking. On the reverse 
side there is abnormal and retarded development. The qualification 
that education develops the individual so far “as his powers allow”, 
implies that individuals are differently endowed by nature and inheri- 
tance. It will, therefore, be necessary to study the mental differences 
of persons both in intellect and in temperament. Thirdly, we have the 


3 Ginsberg, M., Psychology of Society. London, Methuen, 1933. 
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implications of the phrase “responsibility in society”. Here we MUSE 
know something of the social relationships of the individual to society 
and the smaller groups, such as the family and the school, of which 
he is a member. We shall need to know something about the way in 
which attitudes and values are formed and how the person becomes 
involved in social values and conduct. 

The three topics: development (including learning), individual 
differences and social influences, may be compared in the following 
way. Development is concerned with changes in the person in relation 
to time and age, e.g. with respect to growing up and learning. When 
we study individual differences we inquire how far persons differ from 
each other. We are interested in the range of intelligence and the dis- 
persion of mental qualities. Individual differences refer mainly to 
psychological qualities located within the person. The psychology of 
social influences is the Study of the influence of social groups on 1n- 
dividuals. Unlike the psychological differences these social and cultural 
factors operate from without. All three influences operate together in 
any one person and should lead to the “integrated personality”, but 
it is convenient to Separate them for purposes of study. ... 


(ii) The Relevancy of Educational Psychology 
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together with those provided by the other foundational fields in educa- 
tion, “tell” the teacher “how to teach” and the administrator “how to 
administer”. The fallacy lies not only in the much too complimentary 
respect for the status of our knowledge in these areas but, more 
fundamentally, in the conception of education as a collection of suc- 
cessful recipes—the teacher or administrator is a person who has been 
armed with a bag-of-tricks into which he reaches for a decision regard- 
ing any given specific professional problem. Although this unfortu- 
nate orientation becomes an increasingly less frequent one, it still exists 
and may be partially attributable to the turn-of-the-century efforts to 
make education “scientific” by attempting to make it merely more 
factual. 

If one, however, thinks of the nature of the educator's role in 
another way, educational psychology, and education generally, become 
more powerful, exciting, and rigorous. The conception we have in 
mind can be described by beginning with a rather coarse but generally 
acceptable definition of the educator's role: to help the learner change 
his behavior in specified desirable directions. Although the definition 
is too ambiguous for detailed analysis, it serves to point out the two 
basic factors involved: a process (“behavior change”) and a criterion 
(“specified desirable directions”). Suppose that the educator has clearly 
Specified what he means by “desirable” behavior changes in the form 
of operationally stated educational goals. It appears, now, that the 
focal task for the teacher is to so interact with his pupils, and to so 
arrange the conditions and materials, that these pupils will change 
in the hoped-for ways. Put in these terms, the teacher's task can be 
seen as one of manipulating the learning situation in such a way that 
the predicted behavior changes actually do occur. If, at this point, 
the educational psychologist could say that we now know which 
manipulations will produce the desired changes, no problem would 
exist—we have only to apply the correct recipe. However, educational 
Psychology cannot do this. Any particular combination of teacher- 
pupil-class-group-community-available materials, etc., is somewhat dif- 
ferent from any other combination. There is no general prescription 
that can be considered to be clearly valid for particular cases. The 
teacher, then, must be an active, continuous inquirer into the validity 
of his own procedures. As Corey? puts it: 

1 Smith, B. Othanel, “Science of Education”, in W. S. Monroe (ed.), Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research, Macmillan, New York, 1950, pp. 1145-52. 


2 Travers, Robert M. W., Educational Measurement, Macmillan, New York, 1955, 


Pp. 19-36, f 
3 Corey, Stephen M., Action Research to Improve School Practices, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953, p. viii. 
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Most of the study of what should be kept in the schools and what 
should go and what should be added must be done in hundreds of thou- 
sands of classrooms and thousands of American communities. The studies 
must be understood by those who may have to change the way they do 
things as a result of the studies. Our schools cannot keep up with the life 
they are supposed to sustain and improve unless teachers, pupils, super- 
visors, administrators, and school patrons continuously examine what they 
are doing. Singly and in groups, they must use their imagination creatively 
and constructively to identify the practices that must be changed to meet 
the needs and demands of modern life, courageously to try out those 


practices that give better promise, and methodically and systematically 
gather evidence to test their worth. 


At the risk of belaboring the point, let us put it in somewhat 
different form before considering the relevancy of educational psy- 
chology. The educator's decisions about methods, materials and cur- 
ricular procedures should be thought of as hypotheses regarding the 
way in which the desired behavior changes can be brought about. 
These hypotheses must be tested continuously by inquiring into the 
degree to which the predicted behavior changes actually occurred. 
This view has been referred to elsewhere by the writer* as “teaching 
behavior defined as the-testing-of-hypotheses behavior”. The crucial 
element is tentativeness; ideas and decisions about method and cur- 


riculum are to be held hypothetically, continuously tested, and con- 
tinuously revised if necessary. 


Contribution of Educational Psychology 


Given this conception of the educator's role, how can educational 
psychology be brought to bear on it in helpful ways? The contribution 


can be broken down into two related categories. First, educational 
psychology, as a body of info 
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purposes and particular children. The teacher or administrator who 
takes this point seriously will understand that one cannot merely 
“take a course in educational psychology”, but that he must constantly 
keep informed about those developments in this area that are most 
relevant to his particular educational responsibilities. The reader may 
also note that this conception of the interaction between educational 
psychology and the teacher means that every teacher can contribute to 
educational psychology in the process of testing his hypotheses. 

A second kind of contribution which educational psychology can 
make is that of helping teachers and administrators to acquire the 
attitudes and skills necessary to intelligent hypothesizing and the test- 
ing of hypotheses. Limitations of space preclude an explication of this. 
Generally, what is involved is learning such skills as how to interpret 
data intelligently, how to observe accurately, how to avoid common 
logical fallacies in making inferences, how to make adequate decisions 
regarding what data should be gathered, ways in which data can be 
gathered and recorded. . . . 


2. INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT AND INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 


(i) A New Look at Intelligence Testing 


Philip E. Vernon: Educational Research, 1959, 1, pp. 3-10. Re- 
printed by permission of the author, The National Founda- 
tion for Educational Research in England and Wales and its 
publishers, Messrs. Newnes Educational Publishing Co. Ltd. 


Philip E. Vernon is Professor of Psychology in the University of London 
Institute of Education. His research and writing over a period of many years 
have made valuable and widely-recognized contributions to the study of intel- 
lectual abilities as well as to the field of personality assessment. As a way of 
making current viewpoints clearer, Vernon begins the present extract by 
stating an over-simplified and untenable view which incorporates misconcep- 
tions held by many teachers and laymen. The limitations and inadequacies 
of this view are then examined and interpretations and conclusions more 
justified by research evidence are outlined. 

Teachers who have followed the controversies over the past few 
years in the National Foundation’s Bulletin, or in the periodical Edu- 
cation, and the Times Educational Supplement, may be pardoned if 
they have reached the conclusion that psychologists don’t know their 
own minds. Apparently many of the fundamental principles of intel- 
ligence and intelligence testing which they imbibed from Ballard, 
Nunn, Hughes or Schonell are nowadays suspect, although still stoutly 
defended by a few authorities such as Professor Burt. 
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It might almost seem as though the whole raison d'être of using 
intelligence tests in educational selection and guidance had been de- 
molished. That conclusion—I hope to show—is certainly not justified, 
though I would agree that many facts have emerged from research 
over the past 30 years or so which do indicate the need for some re- 
orientation in our theories of intelligence and in our practical appli- 
cation of tests. I should also claim that this ‘new look’ in intelligence 
testing represents a change of emphasis rather than a revolution; for 
actually much of what follows is in accord with what Burt, Schonell 
and I myself were teaching in the 1920’s and 30's. 

At the same time I would admit that psychologists are somewhat 
to blame for allowing a rather over-simplified and over-optimistic 
view of intelligence testing to become absorbed by student-teachers 
and by educationists generally—that is by people who could hardly be 
expected to keep in mind all the statistical snags and technical quali- 
fications of which psychologists themselves should be aware. What are 
the essentials of this view which can no longer be accepted? They can 
be summarised as follows:— 


The I.Q. as measured by standard intelligence tests, applied in a 


standard manner, measures the child’s innate intellectual capacity 
which is determined by his genes. This general ability or g is the main 
factor underlying achievement in any direction, particularly in the 
educational sphere. Moreover, since this index of intelligence is very 
little affected by upbringing or environment, it enables us to predict, 
even in the junior school, the child’s present and ultimate capacity 
for acquiring school learning and his Suitability for a career involving 
high (or low) intelligence. If he is backward educationally and his 1.Q. 
is low, we need seek no further explanation. But if his 1.Q. is superior 
to his attainment, there are probably environmental or temperamental 
causes, or defects in schooling, which should be remedied so that he 
can work ‘up to capacity’. 
Variations in, and Diverse Kinds of, 


The first aspect of this view which I must contest is the implicit 
assumption that intelligence is a single, clear-cut mental power or 
faculty, or in other words that any one child will get the same I.Q. 
whatever test he is submitted to. In fact it is only partly true that 


i _tests measure the same thing. They do overlap 
or correlate fairly highly with one another, but somewhat different 
results will certainly be obtained from, say, Moray House and National 
Foundation tests, more different from a verbal group test and indi- 
vidual Terman-Merrill, and still more different from verbal tests and 
non-verbal ones based on pictures, diagrams, or Practical materials. 


Intelligence 
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Unfortunately it is far too common for teachers to apply one test and 
to enter the results under I.Q. on the record card, as though this was 
fixed immutably, regardless of the test used or the age of testing. 

Now most children, when tested several times, do tend to score in 
the same band or region of I.Q. The average change when the tests 
are similar in character should be about 6 points, though this may rise 
to 10 points if the tests are more dissimilar, or if the period of time 
amounts to several years. Some are still more stable, but others are 
much more variable, and occasional gains or losses of 30 or even 40 
points do occur. Suppose we regard 15 points as a big change, then 
about 1 in 9 will alter this much or more over a month or so with 
similar tests, and 1 in 6 will do so over several years or with dissimilar 
tests.1 

A good deal of this variability is fortuitous: one test may have 
been given under noisy or otherwise unsuitable conditions; the tester 
may add up the marks wrongly; the children may have had some 
coaching; the test norms or standards may be inaccurate; or the spread 
of I.Q.'s—as measured by the standard deviation—may be abnormal; 
any of these may differ between one test and another, and therefore 
upset the results to some extent. But even allowing for these sources 
of unreliability, it is clear that tests composed of different materials— 
verbal, numerical, spatial, etc.—or tests involving different functions 
such as inductive or deductive reasoning, memorising, fluency, etc. or 
using different sorts of items—multiple-choice vs. creative-response, 
speeded vs. unspeeded—all these measure somewhat different abilities. 

Spearman was entirely justified in his claim that a common under- 
lying factor g runs through all our mental abilities, and that this g is 
Most strongly present in the higher thinking processes such as compre- 
hension, reasoning, abstracting and generalising, or grasping relations. 
But he did not, like Burt and like the American factorists such as 
Thurstone, sufficiently realise the diversity as well as the unitariness of 
abilities. 

This means then that intelligence is best regarded as a fluid col- 
lection of infinitely varied thinking abilities, and g is simply an average 
of whatever abilities the tester likes to include; it cannot be pinned 
down to any specified intellectual function. Thus different tests or test 
batteries will inevitably yield somewhat different results, although they 
have much in common. There is no means of deciding that one test 
which samples one particular set of abilities is a better test of a hypo- 


1 These figures assume correlations of 0.90 and 0.70 respectively, also that the 
teats compared are accurately standardised with the same standard deviation of 15. 
If the norms differ, large variations may be more frequent. 
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thetical entity—intelligence—than is another test which samples a 
somewhat different set of abilities. 

A further implication that many psychologists have drawn is that 
it would be preferable to give up the term intelligence, and instead 
build up batteries of tests which will best predict the particular kinds 
of intelligence in which we happen to be interested. For example we 
would have a set of Scholastic Aptitude tests for predicting educational 
success in predominantly linguistic courses, and a partly overlapping, 
partly different, set for predicting technical aptitude, and yet another 
for assessing brightness and quickness-in-the-uptake in everyday life, 
and so on. It is noticeable that the National Foundation issues tests 
called Verbal or Non-Verbal Tests rather than intelligence tests; and 
Moray House has likewise recently transformed its series into Verbal 
Reasoning Tests. 

In the scholastic field, there is no need to confine ourselves to the 
rather stereotyped and narrow range of types of item conventionally 
included in intelligence tests. Better predictions might be obtained 
from tests aimed at different kinds of reasoning, flexibility of mind, 
critical judgment, original thinking, 


and other partially distinguish- 
able intellectual faculties, 


Environmental Effects On Intelligence 


Let us now turn to changes in children’s intelligence as they grow 
older. Such changes, attributable to environmental influences or to 
developments in the children’s personalities, certainly do occur; though 
they are probably less frequent and less marked than would appear 
merely from observing successive sets of 1.Q.’ 
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acquired a familiarity with the mechanics of the tests on which they 
have been coached or practised. Thus, far from regarding this im- 
provement as training their intelligence, I would suggest that most of 
the coaching that goes on for “the 11 plus” is antithetical to true 
growth of their all-round thinking capacities. 

Extensive investigations have been carried out into the effects of 
good and poor foster homes on the intelligence of orphan children; 
also, identical twins, who have precisely the same heredity but who 
have been separated and brought up in different environments, have 
been studied. These researches rather uniformly indicate that the 
difference between a good and a poor home may raise or lower the 
LQ. by about 10 points, or in more extreme cases by 20 points. 
At the same time there is no justification for those left-wing views 
which try to ascribe all intelligence differences to social class and 
upbringing, since some studies show small but significant correla- 
tions remaining between the intelligence of orphans and that of 
their true parents who have not brought them up. Moveover it 
would be practically impossible to explain why children in the same 
family often show quite a wide range of 1.Q., why professors some- 
times have dull children and manual labourers bright ones, nor 
why orphans in a highly standardised institution do not all tend to 
approximate to the same dead level of intelligence, if environment 
were supreme. Whereas on genetic theory we would expect each 
brother and sister, or each orphan, to inherit a somewhat different pro- 
portion of the genes that make for good intelligence. f 

From twin data Burt and others have calculated that something 
like four-fifths of the differences among primary school children in 
intelligence should be attributed to hereditary causes. I do not regard 
that estimate as unreasonable when we consider the remarkable degree 
of uniformity of environment to which children are exposed up to 11 
years. Certainly homes vary considerably in material circumstances 
and cultural stimulus. But so long as children are building up the 
simpler thinking capacities it is likely that most home and leisure 
environments provide the necessary exercise for their maturing brain 
processes. Indeed from 5 to 11 they are subjected to a highly standard- 
ised intellectual training at school. 

But at the age when more compl a 
veloping, environments begin to differ more widely: they go to schools 
which exert very different degrees of intellectual pressure. By 15, half 
or more cease any formal education, enter largely routine jobs and 
indulge in leisure pursuits which make little call on intelligence; 
whereas a privileged minority continue to exercise their minds to the 
utmost at school or university, are more likely to enter occupations 


ex and abstract thinking is de- 
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that exercise their minds and to carry on cultural pursuits that make 
them think. . 

Hence I was able to show, by testing all the boys in a large city 
at 14 years that, after allowing for their different levels at +, those 
in the best secondary schools had gained 12 points over those in the 
weakest schools. The average modern school pupil had lagged 7 points 
behind the average grammar or technical school pupil.? Naturally, 
much of this difference might be due to the homes the different kinds 
of pupils came from rather than to the goodness of schooling as such; 
but it was, none the less, an environmental effect. 

Similarly, Lorge in America and Husén in Sweden have tested the 
same individuals as children and as adults, and have shown that the 
later scores are definitely affected by the amount of schooling these 
individuals have received in the intervening period. Boys of the same 
1.Q. at the start, who had full secondary and further education, end 
up some 12 points ahead of those who left school at 14 to 15 and got 
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the ensuing years, and that therefore any rigid system of streaming 
or selection is bound to do injustice to at least 5 per cent. of children. 
Much the same situation holds at the bottom end of the scale. A 
few per cent. of pupils drop so far behindhand in the primary school 
that it is to everyone’s advantage to transfer them to special classes or 
to E.S.N. schools. But, partly because of the dogma of the fixity of the 
I.Q., it has been assumed that such pupils are incurably defective. 
They have become stuck in special schools and institutions. Indeed, 
many imbeciles have vegetated for the whole of their lives in mental 
hospitals, because we have failed to recognise that considerable im- 
provements can occur in some—though certainly not in all—cases. 
Recently, British psychologists, such as O’Connor, Clarke and 
Mundy, have been able to demonstrate significant I.Q. rises among 
feeble-minded patients, whose manual and other special abilities are 
utilised by training for appropriate jobs and who, by becoming respon- 
sible, largely self-supporting citizens escape from the deadening effects 
of the institutional environment. There is an important lesson here 
for the organisation of E.S.N. education. It is probable that a less rigid 
System of special classes might enable a large proportion to return to 
normal schooling who are at present left behind in segregated schools. 
At the same time we must try to retain a balanced judgment. Not 
only are environmental effects on intellectual functioning rather 
limited in extent, but also they are by no means easy to control. We 
have no recipe for raising intelligence at will. We merely know, rather 
vaguely, that a lot of schooling is better than a little, that some schools 
are probably more effective than others, that cultured middle-class 
homes usually provide somewhat fuller realisation of potentialities 
than overcrowded slum homes. However, it should be possible through 
Tesearch to find out just what kinds of schooling, and what factors in 
the home, do most to stimulate all-round intellectual development. 
The need for caution is also indicated by the negative results of so 
many experiments on transfer of training, which are quite rightly 
harped on in educational psychology textbooks. The ‘new look’ that 
I am advocating does not justify a return to the old belief in formal 
discipline, and the pre-eminence of a classical education. One other 
pointer that does emerge from investigations of pre-school children is 
the vital part played in intellectual development by emotional factors: 
there is strong evidence that the young child who is emotionally secure 
in a democratic family environment is better able to exploit and 
develop his intellectual capacities than the child who is either over- 
Protected or who feels rejected. And it may turn out that some subtle 
qualities of the classroom climate and the teacher's personality con- 
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tribute as much, or more, to the intelligence of primary and secondary 
pupils as do the particular topics taught or the techniques of teaching. 


The Psychology of Intellectual Development 


There is another strong reason for revising our views on intelli- 
gence, namely, the intensive studies of children’s psychological de- 
velopment that have been carried out by Gesell and his followers in 
America, and particularly by Piaget in Switzerland. Piaget shows that 
none of our mental capacities is innately given, or develops in isola- 
tion: even the baby’s recognition of his rattle as a distinct object 
which can be moved by him or others and which makes noises, but 
nevertheless retains its identity, has to be built up through continuous 
exploration of, and experiment with, his environment. These early 
sensory-motor and perceptual associations form the essential basis for 
his later images and ideas, which can be symbolised by means of words. 

Similarly, his manipulations of ideas, which we call thinking or 
reasoning, again depend on practice and experiment, and they are 
shaped and corrected by adult teaching and other environmental in- 
fluences. His whole mental development is a cumulative process of 
interaction between his maturing potentialities and environmental 
Opportunities and pressures. We can readily see, therefore, that in an 


abnormal or deprived environment, perceptual and conceptual de- 


velopment may be hindered, and consequently his intelligence level 


reduced; whereas in a home where rich experience of objects, words 
and logical thought are provided, and where emotional adjustment is 
harmonious, the growth of intelligence may be fostered. 

Further valuable Suggestions as to the brain mechanisms under- 


lying mental development have been made by Hebb, the Canadian 
neurological psychologist. And he draws a most useful distinction be- 
tween two uses of the term intelli 


Intelligence A, that is, 


and which our tests sample fairly effectively, 


‘ is Intelligence B; and this 
complexity and effici 
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gated, yet it can be reliably measured at any one time, and does stay 
fairly stable among a majority of normal children. 

But the reason why it enables us to predict educability and future 
progress over the next few years is not so much because it is innately 
determined as because of its essentially cumulative nature. By the time 
children reach, say, 11 years, the interaction of their innate potentiali- 
ties with environmental stimulation has brought them to a certain 
level of intellectual functioning, and this level will largely determine 
their future growth, though it may always speed up, or be inhibited, 
ina minority depending on the kind of intellectual and emotional 
experiences they meet. 


Intelligence and Attainment 

The question will naturally be asked—how then does intelligence 
differ from attainments, and the answer is—much less than we com- 
monly suppose. For innate and external factors play very much the 
same role in the child’s acquisition of reading or arithmetic as in the 
building up of his intelligence. It is very natural that teachers should 
tend to over-estimate the contribution that schooling makes to attain- 
ment. Yet there is much experimental evidence indicating that wide 
differences in the school time devoted to a subject, and differences in 
the methods of teaching, have relatively small effects on the amount 
absorbed and retained. The major importance of genetic potentialities 
is implied by our recognition of the need for children to have reached 
a certain stage of maturation or reading readiness before it is profit- 
able to embark on formal reading. Out of school experience, en- 
couragement or discouragement at home, physical health and tem- 
peramental adjustment are also very influential, as Burt's and Schonell s 
investigations of backwardness have demonstrated. Thus, it is clearly 
false to think of school attainment as consisting simply in the absorp- 
tion of information and skills that the school provides. 

A further reason for regarding intelligence as a kind of attainment, 
and attainment as a kind of intelligence, is that there seems to be little 
difference in their stability or variability over periods of time. Children 
do, of course, vary from class to class in, say, their progress 1n arith- 
Metic, but their all-round level appears to remain fairly steady in a 
Majority, just as does the I.Q., except perhaps when they change school 
or take up very different school subjects. : 

Nevertheless, a partial distinction still seems useful. Intelligence B 
tefers to the more general thinking capacities—comprehending, prob- 
lem-solving, rational thinking, level of concept development, etc, 
which have very wide applicability or transfer-value to daily-life situa- 
tions as well as to educational materials or to intelligence-test ques- 
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tions. Whereas attainments refer to more specific capacities which are 
more directly moulded by stimuli received in the classroom, and which 
probably depend to a somewhat greater extent on interest and on 
personality factors such as perseverance and motivation. But the dis- 
tinction is a matter of degree rather than of kind, and there are many 
intermediate capacities which are difficult to classify. For example, 
vocabulary, general knowledge, and mathematical reasoning are some- 
times included in intelligence, sometimes in attainments, tests. 

The main corollary of this viewpoint is the abandonment of the 
conventional conception that intelligence is a cause of attainment, 
and that backwardness can be explained away if it is found that a 
child has a low I.Q. It is true that both Intelligence B and any kind 
of attainment are largely dependent on, or caused by, Intelligence A, 
but as we have no means of assessing Intelligence A accurately, that 
does not take us any further. In the majority of children, I.Q. and 
average educational quotient go pretty closely together; the correlation 
is about 0.85. But quite a number can be found in whom one is appre- 
ciably higher or lower than the other, Surely, this should not surprise 
us any more than does the observation that some are better at verbal 
abilities, others at mathematical, or at practical, abilities. There may 
be certain differences in inherited talents; but apart from these we 
would expect different interests and experiences to produce stronger 
or weaker development in some abilities than in others. 
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factors, are conceptualized by British writers as part of a hierarchy of abilities 
(see Fig. 1 in Vernon's discussion, p. 199). The extract gives examples of 
relevant test items and considers relationships between patterns of ability and 
various school subjects. 


In an earlier article in this journal it was pointed out that “intelli- 
gence is best regarded as a fluid collection of infinitely varied thinking 
abilities’. It is a kind of average of many different thinking capacities, 
and people differ considerably in their kinds as well as in their overall 
amount. Some children, and adults, obviously possess special talents, 
or deficiencies, in language, number, artistic and mechanical capaci- 
ties, and so on; and they may vary, too, in such mental functions as 
memorizing, reasoning, quickness of thought and originality. Yet at 
the same time there is a common element running through all of 
these—what Spearman referred to as the g factor—so that most indi- 
viduals who are above average in one capacity tend also to be above 
average in others. There is a common fallacy among parents that a 
child who is backward in school work is, ipso facto, superior ‘with 
his hands’; but while such cases do occur, they are the exception rather 
than the rule. 

In giving educational or vocational guid c ‘ 
person’s all-round level or g provides the most useful single piece of 
information about him. But clearly we should not neglect such special 
Strengths and weaknesses as do exist. Indeed, it is most important to 
elicit and build upon any talents, to plan the person’s career around 
them, also to try to remedy particular deficiencies in development or 
school attainment. This at once raises the question—what abilities can 
be definitely distinguished, how are we to classify and measure them? 
The question is much more difficult to answer than might appear at 
first sight, and unscientific attempts to do so have often led to errone- 
us educational policies. . . - . 3 

_ +++ Abilities are continually shifting and developing, becoming 
diversified or interconnected, depending on people's education and 
their out-of-school experiences; and they can be classified and sub- 
classified in a multitude of ways. Nevertheless, certain relatively stable 
and broad categories of ability can be recognized, at least among 
children of school age and young adults in our Western culture. An 
attempt will be made, then, to outline those categories on which there 
1s a fairly wide degree of agreement, and which are probably of main 
importance in educational and vocational selection and guidance. 

One more preliminary point. We clearly must not think of talents 
and weaknesses as determined each by particular genes. In the case of 
Physical and sensory capacities (bodily strength, vision, etc.), heredity 
plays a large part, though upbringing, nourishment, medical care and 


ance, a measure of the 
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so forth can obviously modify them considerably. Again, children differ 
in their hereditary potentiality for building up what, in the previous 
article, we termed Intelligence B, though this is thought to depend on 
the combined contributions of large numbers of genes. There may 
well be innate influences in verbal, musical, number and other talents. 
However, the common observation that these ‘run in families’ is pro- 
bably attributable at least as much to the encouragement given by the 
talented parent to the development of similar talent in the offspring. 
But extremely little is known regarding the origins of these and other 
abilities. In answer to the question as to what kinds of experience and 
training most effectively stimulate their growth, the whole psychology 
of motivation and of learning is relevant. Here, then, we must confine 
our attention to taking a cross-section of the child or adult, as he is 
now, and as he is likely to continue in the near future. 


Verbal-Educational vs. Practical Abilities 


The clearest distinction is bet 


ween verbal (and associated educa- 
tional) abilities on the one hand 


and spatial-mechanical-practical ones 
on the other (see Fig. 1). This does not mean, as the Norwood Com- 
that there are two contrasted types 
© are superior in one respect tend 
ue that psychologists, when studying 
€ to use the Wechsler Intelligence 
which provide separate Verbal and Performance I.Q.’s; but, in 
ability some five times as effectively 


to be more loosely linked i ly those 
i : z is se » particularly 
involving bodily skills. Thus, it is rather dangerous to assume that the 
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boy who is ‘handy’ in making model aeroplanes will be good at ‘ied 
ing, or engineering, or athletics, etc., though there is some such pos: 
tive correlation. Three important sub-clusters can be distinguished: 

l. Spatial judgment, which enters into difficult performance tests 

such as Kohs Blocks, and into printed tests which involve 
imagining shapes turned around or over. , 

2. Mechanical-technical information about tools, materials, mech- 

anisms, electrical and other gadgets. What we refer to A 
mechanical aptitude is largely a combination of these two, i.e. 
comprehension of how mechanical parts interplay plus know- 
ledge or experience. Thus, tests of these abilities are of con 
siderable value in picking engineering apprentices and techni- 
cal school boys. 
Physical-athletic; the well-developed, fit, athletic person tends 
to be good at all such activities, though one can also find sub- 
types who are specially good, or poor, at running performances, 
throwing or other kinds of performances. 

In contrast with gross bodily skills, little consistency can be found 
in manual ones.1 Many tests of manual dexterity, speed, hand-eye co- 
ordination, reaction time, etc., have been devised, and these are some- 
times useful in selecting for particular jobs (e.g. aircraft pilots, machine 
operators). But in general there is so little relation between one kind 


of skill and another that they are of practically no use for vocational 
guidance purposes, 


As might be expected, 


girls tend to be inferior to boys in most of 
this group of abilities, 


though there is much overlapping, roughly 
one-quarter of girls Surpassing the average boy; and in a few industrial 
skills involving fine manual dexterity, females are quicker and more 
accurate. More often they are superior in linguistic skills and in memo- 
rizing capacities, while Somewhat less good in reasoning (inductive) 
and numerical capacities. 


Other Verbal Capacities 
To some extent distinguishable from verbal comprehension (vocabu- 


lary) is verbal fluency, or quickness and wealth of associations. Several 
types can be measured by appropriate tests: 


1. Word fluency—producing words with certain formal character- 
istics, regardless of meaning. E.g.: 


Write as many words in two minutes as possible, beginning with 
P, or ending with -tion, i 
2. Ideational fluency. E.g.: 


1 The most comprehensive and recent work in this area is that of Fleishman and 
Hempel in America. 
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Write down as many round things, or blue things, or names of 
animals, as you can. What can you see in this ink-blot? Write 
down any ideas that come to mind in connection with a railway 
journey, a parcel (scored by number of items, not quality). 

8. Expressional fluency in writing English compositions or other 
connected matter is rather different again. Perhaps an even 
more marked contrast occurs between these various written tests 
and: 

4. Oral fluency; e.g. number of words produced in three minutes 

in describing a picture orally. 

No. 2, and probably still more No. 4, seem to be connected to some 
extent with extraverted temperament, the introvert being characteris- 
tically tongue-tied. 

Another fairly clear-cut ability has been called Perceptual Speed, 
p, that is, quickness in identifying or matching verbal (or non-verbal) 
patterns; and this is important in clerical aptitude among school- 
leavers and adults. Thus, a long list of pairs of names and addresses 
may be presented, and the subject crosses those in which the second 
member of a pair differs from the first: 


Mrs. Rosalind Jones, 30 North- y Mrs. Rosalind Jones, 30 North- 
umberland Avenue, Prestwich umberland Avenue, Prestwich 

Inman & King Ltd., Beaver Lane, x Inman & King Ltd., Beever Lane, 
Northampton Northampton 

Messrs. Burnham and Sons, v Messrs. Burnham and Sons, 
Hasleton, Staffs. Hasleton, Staffs. 


Similar tests may be composed of figures or pictures; and other clerical 
tests involve rapid classification of articles under headings (foods, 
clothing, hardware, etc.), or putting place names in alphabetical order. 

This raises the question—are some people mentally quick, others 
more slow but sure? Though this is a common belief among parents 
and teachers, it is largely fallacious. The child who does best on timed 
intelligence and attainment tests, like those issued by Moray House or 
the National Foundation, would usually be near the top also if the 
tests were less speeded. The slow plodder is more likely to be generally 
dull and incapable than sure or ‘profound’. Suppose, however, we 
apply more strongly contrasted tests. In a test composed of very diff- 
cult problems, given with no time limit, success will depend consider- 
ably on the child’s persistence and willingness to go on trying, as well 
as on his ability. Whereas in very easy tests requiring little mental 
effort, and scored simply by number of items completed in a limited 
time, we can find some individuals who sacrifice accuracy to speed, 
and vice versa. In other words, certain temperamental tendencies or 
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work-preferences may come into operation under such conditions. Yet 
these are of little value to the tester, since they tend to be rather 
specific. The child who shows most persistence at problems in an 
intelligence test will not necessarily show greater persistence at school 
work or a job. Another difficulty is that, for most courses or careers, 
quick as well as accurate or persistent ability is needed. Thus, it 
seems that, for most purposes, our present tests which involve both 
aspects, are likely to be more suitable than tests which attempt to 
separate them. Admittedly, however, this is a complex question, and 
further investigation is needed. It is possible that our 114 tests may 
lay a somewhat undue emphasis on speed, and that the Terman- 
Merrill test may derive advantages from the fact that children give 
most of their answers at their own natural rate. 

Scholastic Abilities 


Despite the high correlations between vocabulary or other measures 
of verbal ability and school attainments, the latter certainly involve 
additional components. Particularly, they depend on personality quali- 
ties and interests, which Alexander has labelled the X factor; though 
this is a little misleading, since X cannot be measured separately and 
it involves, not merely the person’s own traits, but also the goodness 
of his teaching, the morale of the school, the encouragement and 
help he gets at home, and indeed all the conditions that Burt and 
Schonell have studied so fully in their work on educational backward- 
ness. Similarly, Dale has discussed the numerous personality and en- 
vironmental conditions which affect the success of university students. 
Clearly, one of the main tasks of the educational or clinical psycho- 
logists is to break down, explore and try to remedy deficiencies in X. 

Over and above these components of all school work, we find 
specialized abilities which categorize along school-subject lines, though 
they are perhaps less marked and less consistent from year to year than 
many teachers believe. (For example, a pupil may show marked success 
in, say, Geography, not so much because of a special aptitude as be- 
cause he has good verbal ability and happens to ‘click’ with the 
teacher; and this success may or may not persist in subsequent years.) 
Burt, C. “The Education of the r aT Ti 

Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., XIX, 100-111, 176-199, 1939, 68" a acer 
Fleishman Er and Henig uenit, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954. 


“Factori ; tor 
Performances and Related Skills”, orp Analysis of Complex Psychomo 


z e J. Appl. Psychol., XL, 96-104, 1956. 

Gurad, IP. iee pa of palee, ‘Amer. Psychologist XIV, 469-479, 1959. 
poe Bey ew Look at Intelligence Testing” ? "3. . 

Vernon, P. E. The Structure of Buran 4 Hey Wil cake ee He 


1960. bilities (2nd edit.). London: Methuen, 


he Psychological Implications 
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(iii) Parameters and Categories of Talent 


J. P. Guilford: Chapter 5 (pp- 115-24) in Yearbook of Education, 
1962. Evans Bros., London. Reprinted by permission of the 
publishers. 


Professor Guilford’s theoretical model of the “structure of intellect” has 
emerged from his many years of research with air force personnel and in the 
Aptitudes Project at the University of Southern California. His model seeks 
to provide a systematic classification of the large number of mental abilities 
hypothesized as underlying the statistical analyses of the numerous types of 
test items employed in his studies. In terms of Vernon's hierarchical model 
(see figure in previous extract), Guilford's approach represents principally 
a further fractionation of minor group factors at the lower levels of the 
hierarchy. Guilford’s distinction between convergent and divergent-thinking 
abilities has received considerable emphasis, and suggestions have been made 
that rather little attention is given in schools to the development (or evalua- 
tion) of divergent-thinking abilities. 


In considering the problem of identifying gifted children Guilford strongly 
a wider range of intellectual 


asserts the importance of employing measures of nge o 
abilities if we wish to identify those whose principal talents lie in other areas 


than those emphasized in present tests and school examinations. 


How Many Intellectual Abilities? 

... The scientific study of human intelligence, particularly in the 
United States, has tried to answer the fundamental question of how 
many different abilities may be involved. The first question has been 
whether intelligence should be regarded as one master ability or a 
number of different abilities, or a combination of them with a univer- 
sal ability. Whatever the answer to the first question, and it seems to 
be in favour of a multiple-ability picture of some kind, the second 
major question is concerned with the nature of the abilities; their 


properties, their scopes, and their limitations. 
the first question had been that there 1s 


The historical answer to S i 
one monolithic ability—intelligence- This idea dates from the early 
naturalists and biologists, who noted that the behaviour of nie 
animals occurred largely by reason of pre-established patterns O 
response called instincts’, whereas the behaviour of man occurred 
largely by reason of learning and profiting from previous apan 
in other words, ‘intelligence’. Although they were quite ready to pe 
nize that there is a number of different instincts, they were incline 


to wrap intelligence in a single package and to define it as learning 
ability. l i 

i rded intelligence as 4 unitary ability, 

Early psychologists also rega pleri yae per 3 


in the face of obvious observations that each in l 
intelligent in every kind of task that he undertakes. Two events 1n 
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particular helped to confirm the belief in a unitary intelligence, one 
a practical consideration and the other theoretical. 

Binet and Simon, who developed the first successful intelligence 
test, used a single score, which was called ‘mental age’. They put a 
great variety of tasks into their intelligence scale, each task thought to 
demand intellectual ability. No task was used unless it was found that 
the older the child the greater the probability of his passing it. One 
thing to remember in this connexion is that in spite of the fact that 
the ability to pass each test is related to age, a number of different 
abilities could be involved, each of which increases as children grow 
older. Binet and Simon gave a single score because the practical use 
of it was to make a single administrative decision; namely, whether 
the child should be segregated in a class of slower progress. 

The theory that favoured the conception of a single intellectual 
ability arose in England with Charles Spearman.! His theory accounted 
nicely for the fact that individuals do not perform equally well in 
every kind of intellectual task that they may undertake. Spearman's 
explanation was that every test of an intellectual nature, one involving 
cognition, has two components. Each intellectual test, in common with 
all other intellectual tests, measures a universal ability, g, and in addi- 
tion a specific ability unique to the test. It is in the specific com- 
ponent that individuals differ from task to task; hence they differ in 
total scores. Spearman’s own research, however, indicated that in 
many groups of tests something in addition to g was operating to 
produce similarity of scores, and hence was adding to the amount of 


correlation among them. He recognized the existence of ‘group’ 
factors, 


The scientific method b 
involvement of 
factor analysis. 


y which the presence and the extent of 
g and group factors are Operating in tests is known as 
The technical nature of factor analysis does not con- 
cern us particularly in this discussion. 1t is sufficient to give only a 
rough and general idea of how it Operates. There are multitudinous 
tests of different kinds that can be called intellectual. They require 
understanding, remembering, thinking, and reasoning. Each task pre- 
sents its own kind of problem to be solved, simple or complex. A 
test is usually composed of a number of problems of the same kind; 
for example, arithmetic problems of the type: “If two pencils cost 
twelve cents, how many pencils can be purchased for thirty cents?” 
Or, “High is to low as dry is to what?” Or, “If Charles is taller than 
Henry and John is taller than Charles, who is shorter, Henry or John?” 

If tests of a great many kinds are given to a group of individuals 


aeS peara, Abilities of Man (New York, Macmillan, 1927). 
ibid. 
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similar in age, sex, and education, on every test there will be quite a 
variation in scores where each score is the number of problems done 
correctly in the time allowed for the test. One of the outcomes of 
factor analysis is to classify tests into groups. This is possible because 
the same individuals are likely to make high scores in the tests of a 
group and other individuals are likely to make low scores in the same 
tests. There is thus a substantial degree of correlation among the tests 
of the group. Between tests of different groups the correlations are 
likely to be low. 

The important conclusion is that tests of each group measure the 
same ability in common. There is something about the material or the 
tasks of the tests in the group that call for the same intellectual ability. 
There are as many abilities as there are groups of tests. Factor-analytic 
results with intellectual tests during the past twenty-five years in the 
United States have almost universally failed to find a strong, universal 
ability like Spearman’s g. In fact, when the kinds of tests are varied 
sufficiently one finds many instances of zero and even slightly negative 
correlations between certain tests. The general support for a g factor 
calls for some positive inter-correlation among all tests. 

Instead of a g factor, we find a great many abilities each of much 
more limited scope, sometimes called ‘primary mental abilities’ and 
sometimes ‘group factors’. Each factor represents a kind of intellectual 
skill that is unique in some way. Most of the analyses have been done 
by L. L. Thurstone and his associates at the University of Chicago,? 
by research psychologists in the U.S. Air Force during World War II,‘ 
and by factor analysts in the Aptitudes Project at the University of 
Southern California.’ The latter research is continuing, with financial 
support from the U.S. Office of Naval Research and the U.S. Office 
of Education. p 

At present, some fifty-five separate intellectual abilities have been 
identified and defined in the general area of intelligence. A few ex- 
amples will be given, and a general unified theory of intelligence will 
be described. 

Oldest and best known of the factors is the ability known as ‘verbal 
comprehension’, best measured by vocabulary tests which determine 
how many word meanings the examinee has at his disposal. Another 


3L. L. Thurstone, “Primary Mental Abilities”, Psychom. Monogr. a aa 
and “A Factorial Study of Perception”, Psycho. Monogr. (NO. ace” Psychom. 
Thurston and. T. G. Thurstone, “Factorial Studies of Intelligence”, Psyc à 
onogr. (No. 2, 1942). i ion Tests”, Army ir 
zoen a es a acey E); “Printed Classification ests”, d 
Bean pie bel i, Lacey 1 panies, No. 5 (Washington, D.C., Government 
Printing Office, 1947). 


469.75 P. Guilford, “Three Faces of Intellect”, Amer. Psychologist (14, 1959), Pp- 
“79, , 
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important component of intelligence is the factor called ‘general 
reasoning’, which is regarded as an ability to understand a system of 
meanings, such as a verbally stated arithmetic problem, an example 
of which was given earlier. These two abilities, incidentally, are 
the dominant ones in verbal-intelligence tests since the time of 
Binet. They are the most important abilities for progress in school; 
hence intelligence tests are sometimes called ‘academic-aptitude’ tests. 
It should be remembered, however, that academic progress is deter- 
mined by grades, and grades reflect the kind of examinations and 
other judgments of academic Mastery in vogue in the schools. 


The Structure of Intellect 


The list of fifty-five known factors of intelligence goes well beyond 
academic aptitude. As important as the finding of the factors them- 
selves is the realization that there is order and system among them. 
Comparing the factors and their common properties, we find that they 
fall into a logically coherent, unitary system which has become known 
as the ‘structure of intellect’. 

The factors fall into several distinct categories. Some of these 
categories have to do with the kind of information involved in the 
task, and others have to do with the kind of operation that is per- 
formed in connexion with the information. Information itself can be 
classified in two different ways. 

First, we recognize some very broad categories. Some abilities are 
involved in dealing with concrete material or content; things that we 
can see, hear, or feel. Some abilities are involved with meanings to 
which words are commonly attached. The information is called 
‘semantic’. A different set of abilities function in connexion with in- 
formation in ‘symbolic’ form, that is, in the form of letters, syllables, 
words, or numbers. This set of abilities Suggests that it takes quite 
different aptitudes to do well in mathematics and in certain aspects of 


grammar, spelling, and language, as distinct from the more verbal sub- 
Jects in which acquisition of wor 


of individuals—their perceptions, 
o factors have been found as yet for 
f information and no investigation 
-analytic approach. 


desires, intentions, and feelings. N 
abilities to deal with this kind o 
has been attempted from a factor. 
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For each of the four broad kinds of information there are thought 
to be six kinds of what we may call ‘products’. Products are ways in 
which the information comes, or the forms in which it is cast in pro- 
cessing it. Some items of information are in the form of units. A unit 
is a segregated piece of information with ‘thing’ character. A printed 
word is first of all a symbolic unit, and to the person who does not 
know its meaning it is nothing more than that. The meaning attached 
to it is a semantic unit. Units form classes by reason of common 
properties. A class is another form of information. The words ‘quit, 
quire, que, quarrel’ are in a symbolic class. The words ‘chess, bridge, 
dice, baseball’ form a semantic class. 

A third kind of product is that of relation. In the item mentioned 
before, “High is to low as dry is to what?”, the same relation (opposi- 
tion) applies between two pairs of words. Systems are a fourth kind 
of product. Systems are organized sets of interrelated parts. The 
arithmetic problem mentioned before is a semantic system, involving 
two quantities of pencils and two quantities of money. If the examinee 
grasps the system, he is on his way to solving the problem. Compre- 
hension of the system is, in fact, essential unless his correct solution 1s 
‘accidental’, 

A fifth kind of product is a transformation; that is to say some 
kind of change, metamorphosis, or redefinition of information. A 
transformation is shown in concrete material when we visualize an 
object as being converted into something else, or into another position, 
or it is shown in semantic material when we see that a brick can also 
be used as a hammer. Finally, the sixth kind of product is an implica- 
tion. Given information carries with it many possibilities. We expect 
certain consequences or accompaniments, or we suspect certain ante- 
cedents. Abilities to see implications come under the popular heading 
of foresight. We have several foresight abilities, depending upon the 
kind of material. 


The third major principle of classification of the factors is in terms 


of the kind of mental operation performed with the information. The 
fundamental kind of operation, we might say, is cognition. Cognition 
means discovery of information, understanding, comprehension, or 
acquaintance with information. Parallel to the set of abilities having 
to do with cognition is a set of abilities having to do with retention or 
Storage of information—the memory abilities. We are not as yet sure 
to what extent good memory means sheer storage and to what a 
it means ability to retrieve information from storag ; perhaps both 
aspects are involved. At any rate, we are definitely not equally good 
in remembering different kinds of information and different cae 

Two major kinds of operation have to do with the generation o 
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new information from given information. For the item suet 
low as dry is to what?” the correct or keyed answer would be oe 
Two different abilities are involved in such an item. One is the ab y 
to realize what relation exists between the first two words in the per 
The second ability has to do with a given relation (opposition) ae 
a unit (dry); what correlate is needed to complete the Hone T 
The examinee has to produce the information ‘wet’. In the item abou 
the heights of the three boys—Charles, Henry, and [panes tacts oo 
given from which the examinee must produce the third: Henty z 
shorter than John.” In either item just mentioned only one Tig 
answer will do, and the answer may be said to be fully determined by 
the given information. The kind of operation is therefore known z 
‘convergent production’. The given information converges upon on! 
acceptable answer. . , 
There is a second kind of production ability known as ‘divergent’, 
because the end result is a variety of answers. No one answer may be 
fully determined, or it may help the examinee considerably if he can 
think of many potential responses. If instead of giving the item “What 
is the opposite of ‘good'?” we give the item “What words mean almost 
the opposite of ‘good’?”, a number of answers would be acceptable, 
such as ‘poor’, ‘sinful’, and ‘terrible’. The longer the list of words an 
examinee can give to such an item, the more he has of an ability called 
‘associational fluency’. It is believed that in the divergent-production 
category as a whole are many abilities that are somewhat crucial to 
creative thinking, imagination, and invention. . 
The fifth operation category is that of ‘evaluation’. Information 
that is cognized, or recalled from memory, or produced, either con- 
vergently or divergently, is often evaluated as to correctness, sound- 
ness, or by other criteria having to do with goal satisfaction. We have 
evaluations in answer to questions such as: “Is this visual object ex- 
actly like that one?” “Is this word spelt exactly like that one?” “Is 
this idea the same as that one?” “Does this conclusion follow from 
the given information?” “Is the system complete and is it internally 


consistent?” Ability to evaluate, as for other kinds of operation, de- 
pends upon the kind of information dealt with and upon the kind of 
product. 


The last statement emphasizes the 
intellectual factors are combine 
there are four-times-six kinds o 
of the classifications is shown 
operations, and prod 
solid, rectangular fig 


fact that the classifications of the 
d. That is, for every kind of operation 
f content and product. The unification 
graphically in Fig. 1, where contents, 
ucts are represented by three parameters of a 
ure. Each cell of the model represents a unique 
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combination of categories from the three parameters, and is therefore 
the location of a potential, unique ability. 

In order to relate the model to what has gone before, let us localize 
the few factors that were mentioned. Verbal comprehension is recog- 
nized in the system as being the ability to cognize semantic units. 
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lete ‘structure of intellect’ indicating the 


Fic. 1. Theoreti. 
e etical model for the com c € 
P their various categories. 


three parameters and 


General reasoning, connected with arithmetic problems, is the ability 
to cognize semantic systems. Seeing the relation of opposition between 
‘high’ and ‘low’ is the cognition of a semantic relation. Supplying the 
answer to “. . . as dry is to what?” is the convergent production of 
semantic correlate, or the completion of a semantic relationship. The 
conclusion that “Henry is shorter than John” is the convergent pro- 
duction of a semantic implication. Seeing that ‘quit, quire, que, 
quarrel’ form a class is the cognition of a symbolic class. 

H 
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These examples include no factors pertaining to figural material, 
so an example or two may be in order in this direction. Appreciation 
of the layout of objects around you in space is the cognition of a 
figural system, and there is a corresponding ability to remember where 
objects are located. Deciding whether or not two objects are identical 
(aeroplanes, automobiles, neckties, and so on) is a matter of evaluation 
of figural units. Figural classes can, of course, be formed by virtue of 
objects having common properties such as size, shape, colour, texture, 
and so on. In general, the combination of content, product, and oper- 
ation pertaining to a cell in Fig. 1 defines the kind of task that it takes 
to measure that particular ability. 

Of the eighteen cognitive cells (omitting those for behavioural 
content where no investigation has been done by factor analysis), 
seventeen are now occupied with known factors. The remaining fac- 
tors, making up the fifty-five known primary abilities, are distributed 
(except for the behavioural column) in such a way as to suggest 
that the system has the extensive application indicated. Since the 
model was first suggested as a unified system, a number of the factors 
predicted by it have been found as expected. If the cells all prove 
to be filled eventually, we may say that there are 120 ways in which 
to be talented, not just one, or even two. And this is probably not 
all, for we know that two cells already have two different abilities 
assigned to them—an ability to cognize visual units separate from an 
ability to cognize auditory units and a corresponding pair of memory- 
for-units, visual and auditory, corresponding to them. A fourth para- 
meter of sense modality may apply to a part of the model. 


Some Problems and Implications 


The findings upon which this discussion has been based have been 
derived from the testing of young men of higher-than-average I.Q., 
mostly in their twenties. These circumstances, and others, naturally 
raise some pertinent questions. Will the same differentiation of abili- 
ties and the same kind of systematic structure of intellect apply to 
subjects of lower age and I.Q. and of the feminine persuasion? How 
do the differentiated abilities develop; are they of hereditary deter- 
mination, or do they represent cultural consequences? In either case, 
is there any possibility of increasing an individual's stature in any of 
the abilities, and if so, how? Other questions arise in the context of 
education. What is the bearing upon the assessments of intelligence 
of children, and is every child, of whatever kind and level of intelli- 
gence, being offered the best opportunities? 

We should all like to have the answers to these questions, and to 
others that arise in connexion with them. There is, as yet, precious 
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little definitive information with which to answer any of them. From 
the research of the Thurstones, there is good evidence that at least 
some of the factors are differentiated as in adults down the age-scale 
as far as the first grade. New studies in the Aptitudes Project at the 
University of Southern California will test whether divergent-thinking 
factors are differentiated at the ninth- and sixth-grade levels. The early 
indications are that we shall find many of the same discriminations 
among abilities as at the adult levels. 

There is nothing about results from a factor analysis that will tell 
us about the origin of an ability; whether it is an inborn disposition, 
an acquired trait, or a joint product of the two. From the various 
kinds of information with which each human individual must deal, 
kinds of information that are more or less universal in our dealings 
with our respective environments, it would seem that a nervous system 
must have developed at least the rudimentary mechanisms for process- 
ing the different kinds of information. 

It is likely also that the more a child deals with a certain type of 
information in various ways, the more skill he should acquire for 
performing in those ways with those kinds of information. There are 
logical reasons, then, for believing that both heredity and experience 
could have much to do with the differentiations we find among abili- 
ties and for intra-individual differences in-status in them. 

The many parallels in the structure of intellect would suggest that 
the abilities are not all independent in the population. After all, there 
May be much in common in ability to see relations regardless of the 
content in which relationships occur. And one who has had much 
experience in dealing with a certain kind of content, for example, 
behavioural, might show some consistency in dealing in various ways 
with it and with its products. The extent of inter-correlations among 
the various factors in the structure of intellect are as yet unknown 
for lack of good procedures for estimating them. 

The extent to which the various abilities can be developed by 
experience or training should be of considerable concern to educators. 
Is the curriculum giving the child a balanced diet? Can deficiencies be 
diagnosed in terms of particular factors and can corrective measures 
be applied? Are educational operations and teaching methods designed 
to give exercise in dealing with all kinds of products? Are examina- 


tions too limited in the aspects of intellect that they assess? 


And which children should be regarded as gifted? The current 
a high I.Q. and 


answer, at least in many places, is the student with 
with high grades (the two indicators usually strongly correlated). Such 


6L. L. Thurstone and T. G. Thurstone, op. cit. 
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children may be those who please their teachers most because they 
learn more rapidly under conditions that call for uniformity of think- 
ing and acting within a group. The more creative child, who may be 
higher in divergent-thinking abilities and not so high in cognitive 
abilities emphasized in present tests and examinations, may be a source 
of annoyance and not recognized as gifted. And how many children 
who are potential composers or artists, who are very high in concrete 
intelligence but not so high in academic intelligence, are missed when 
the ‘gifted child’ is selected? 

Educators should be concerned about the intellectual growth of 
every child, but it should not necessarily be growth in the same direc- 
tion or pattern. Only by considering the great potential of variety of 
ability that is represented by the factors of intellect can we begin to 
raise questions as to where the gifted children of all kinds may be 
found. If each child is to be given the opportunity to make the most 
of his outstanding assets, those outstanding assets will have to be recog- 
nized. They cannot be recognized by the use of an 1.Q. test whose 
coverage of that great complex of intellect is severely limited to a very 
few qualities that have predicted grades that are also severely limited 
in intellectual scope. We do not yet know how to assess all the abilities 


represented in the structure of intellect, but we shall have to learn 
how to do so. 


(iv) Stages of Cognitive Development in Terms of Their Genesis and 
Structures 


Bärbel Inhelder: from “Some Aspects of Piaget's Genetic Ap- 
proach to Cognition”, pp. 24-8 in Thought in The Young 
Child, William Kessen and Clementina Kuhlmann (eds). 
Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1962, Vol. 27, No. 2- 
Copyright 1962 by the Society for Research in Child Develop- 


ment Inc. Reprinted by permission of the author and the 
Society. 


Professor Inhelder of the University of Geneva, Switzerland, is well-known 
as an active researcher in the field of children’s intellectual development, and 
as the most eminent collaborator of Jean Piaget. She has also played an im- 
portant role in interpreting Piaget's theory to psychologists and educators in 
other countries. This extract, from a paper presented to a group of American 
developmental psychologists, succinctly outlines the stages of cognitive de- 
velopment emerging from the Genevan research, 


Three operational structures can be distinguished in the cognitive 
development of the child; each one characterizes the attainment of a 


major stage of development and, within each one, 


t substages can be 
distinguished. 
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Stage I. Sensory-motor operations. The first major stage occupies 
approximately the first 18 months. It is characterized by the pro- 
gressive formation of the schema of the permanent object and by the 
sensory-motor structuration of one’s immediate spatial surroundings. 
The observations and longitudinal studies carried out by Piaget on his 
own children indicate that this progression originates in the functional 
exercising of mechanisms that are reflexive in origin, and leads gradu- 
ally to a system of movements and of displacements. In this way the 
child's conception of the permanence of objects is brought about. This 
sensory-motor system is made up of displacements which, although 
they are not reversible in the mathematical sense, are nonetheless 
amenable to inversion (renversables). The displacements made in one 
direction can be made in the inverse direction; the child can return to 
his Starting point; he can attain the same goal by different routes. In 
the coordination of these movements into a system, the child comes to 
realize that objects have permanence; they can be found again, what- 
ever their displacements (even if these be out of the field of vision). .. . 


Stage II. Concrete thinking operations. The second developmental 
stage extends from the middle of the second year until the eleventh or 
twelfth year. It is characterized by a long process of elaboration of 
mental operations. The process is completed by about the age of 7 
and is then followed by an equally long process of structuration. 
During their elaboration, concrete thought processes are irreversible. 
We observe how they gradually become reversible. With reversibility, 
they form a system of concrete operations. For example, we can 
establish that although a 5-year-old has long since grasped the per- 
manence of objects, he has by no means yet any notion of the elemen- 
tary physical principle of the conservation of matter. 

Let us consider one of the many possible examples: Given two 
equal balls of plasticine, the child is asked to roll one of them into 
a long sausage form, to flatten it into a pancake, or to break it into 
small pieces. He is then asked, in terms adapted to his understanding, 
whether the quantity of matter has increased, decreased, or remained 
the same. This experiment and others similar to it have shown that 
most 5- or 6-year-olds assert without hesitation that each change in 
form involves a change in the amount of matter. Influenced some- 
times by the increase in one dimension, sometimes by the decrease in 
the other, the child seems uncritically to accept the dictates of what- 
ever aspect of change he happens to perceive. Errors decrease gradu- 
ally as the older child becomes more and more inclined to relate 
different aspects or dimensions to one another, until we finally come 
to a principle of invariance, which may be formulated somewhat as 
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follows: “There must be the same amount of plasticine all the time. 
You only have to make the sausage into a ball again and you can see 
right away that nothing is added and nothing is taken away.” 

After a period of gradual construction, and at about 7 years of age, 
a thought structure is formed; as a structure, it is not yet separated 
from its concrete content. In contrast with the sensory-motor actions 
of the first stage—which were executed only in succession—the various 
thought operations of the second stage are carried out simultaneously, 
thus forming systems of operations. These systems, however, are still 
incomplete. They are characterized by two forms of reversibility: (a) 
negation, as expressed in the plasticine experiment, in which a per- 
ceived change in form is canceled by its corresponding negative 
thought operation; and (b) reciprocity, as expressed in the child’s dis- 
covery that “being a foreigner” is a reciprocal relationship, or that 
left-right, before-behind spatial relationships are relative. At the con- 
crete level, these forms of reversibility are used independently of one 


another; in formal thought, they will form one unified system of 
operations. 


The gradual formation of this system of reciprocal relations can 
be observed most easily in an experiment concerning the relativity of 
points of view in a system of perspectives. The material for such an 
experiment—conducted by Piaget and Meyer-Taylor—consists of a 
landscape of three cardboard mountains, and a series of pictures of 
landscapes drawn from different points of view. The child remains at 
a given position, while the experimenter moves from one to another. 
For each position taken by the experimenter, the child is asked to 
select the picture which Tepresents what the experimenter sees. It is 
difficult for 5-year-olds to realize that another person may see some- 
thing different from what he (the child) sees. However, during the 
following years, the increasingly Operational character of the child’s 
thought leads to a definite Progress in his choice of pictures, until 
finally he solves the problem. 

Thus, during the course of this second period of development, we 
can follow the genesis of thought processes which—at about 7 years of 
age—issues in the elementary logicomathematical thought structures. 
Nevertheless, it still requires years before these structures are brought 
to bear on all possible concrete contents, It can be shown, for example, 
that the principle of invariance (constancy, conservation) is applied 
to the quantity of matter earlier than to weight, and to volume still 
later. In every case, as earlier schemas are integrated into later ones, 
they are altered in the process. Thus, the process seems indeed to be 
one of genetic construction—a gradual process of equilibration within 
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a limited system of concrete operations. Equilibrium within this sys- 
tem is attained at about 11 or 12 years of age. This operational struc- 
ture, in turn, forms the basis of the development of the formal think- 
ing operations. 


Stage III. Formal thinking operations. The third stage of intellec- 
tual development begins, on the average, at about 11 or 12 years of 
age and is characterized by the development of formal, abstract 
thought operations. In a rich cultural environment, these operations 
come to form a stable system of thought structures at about 14 or 15 
years of age. 

In contrast to the child in stage II, whose thought is still bound to 
the concrete here and now, the adolescent is capable of forming 
hypotheses and of deducing possible consequences from them. This 
hypotheticodeductive level of thought expresses itself in linguistic 
formulations containing propositions and logical constructions (im- 
Plication, disjunction etc.). It is also evident in the manner in which 
experiments are carried out, and proofs provided. The adolescent 
organizes his experimental procedure in a way that indicates a new 
Sort of thought structure. 

; The following are two of many possible examples 
ing, one concerning combinatorial or formal logic, 
Proportionality. In the experiment on combinatorial logic, the child 
is presented with five bottles of colorless liquid. The first, third, and 
fifth bottles, combined together, will produce a brownish color; the 
fourth contains a color-reducing solution, and the second bottle is 


neutral. The child's problem is to find out how to produce a colored 


solution. The adolescent in this third stage of development gradually 
od consists in the con- 


discovers the combinatorial method. This meth 
Struction of a table of all the possible combinations and of determin- 
ing the effectiveness or the ineffectiveness of each factor. 

In experiments on proportionality the adolescent is given a candle, 
a projection screen, and a series of rings of different diameters; each 
ring is on a stick which can be stuck into a board with evenly spaced 
holes. The instructions are to place all the rings between the candle 
and the screen in such a way that they will produce only a single 
“unbroken” shadow on the screen—the shadow of “a ring”. Gradually, 
the adolescent discovers that “there must be some relationship”, and 
he tries to find out what relationship it is by systematic attempts, until 
finally he becomes aware that it is a matter of proportionality. As one 
bright 15-year-old said, “The thing is to keep the same proportion 
between the size of the ring and the distance from the candle; the 


absolute distance doesn’t matter.” 


of formal think- 
and the other, 
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These experimental methods of procedure were not “taught” in 
our Geneva schools when our subjects were at this age level. Our 
subjects, at the point of departure for the formal thought structures, 
discovered these procedures without specific tuition. 

In analyzing these thought structures, Piaget found that they come 
more and more to approximate formal models as the subject’s experi- 
mental procedures become more and more effective. The combina- 
torial method, for example, corresponds to a lattice structure and the 
method of proportionality to the structure of a group. Above all, the 
formal thought structure, as compared to the concrete, is marked by 
a higher degree of reversibility. And, in this case, the two forms of 
reversibility already constituted—negation and reciprocity—are now 
united in a completely operational system. We can say that the new 
operational abilities formed during this third period are the abilities 
that open up unlimited possibilities for the youth to participate con- 
structively in the development of scientific knowledge—provided that 


his setting offers him a suitable practice-ground and a favorable intel- 
lectual atmosphere. 


(v) Children’s Thought in the Intuitive Period 


P. J. Lawrence: “Jean Piaget: The Analysis of Mind”, pp. 21-3, 


in Education (N.Z.), 12, 1963. Reprinted by permission of the 
author and publishers. 


Much of the experimental work of Piaget and his collaborators has ex- 
amined the thinking of children in the period of intuitive thought (approxi- 
mately from four to seven years). This extract by Professor Lawrence of the 
University of Canterbury (New Zealand) describes and illustrates clearly the 


salient characteristics of children’s thought during this period before a system 
of concrete operations is elaborated. 


... from four to seven years, . . . the child extends and refines his 
stock of concepts, and begins to show more interest in the events and 
characteristics of the world around him. He is forever asking “why” 
questions; he loves to imitate the events he sees; he can solve quite 
complicated practical problems. It would seem, then, that at this stage 
he has a full “kit” of intellectual skills—even although his lack of 
experience and knowledge would limit their use. But this is not so. 
He does not feel as confident with his newly gained symbolic or con- 
ceptual power as he does with his perceptions and actions. If an adult 
sees something which is illogical, he distrusts his vision: if the child 
at this stage sees something illogical, he abandons his logic! Parents 
and teachers often despair because of the apparent ease with which 
the young child blandly contradicts himself. Contradiction is intoler- 
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able to an adult because he knows that in rational thought, ideas and 
relationships have an existence and a logical necessity quite apart 
from his own desires or experience. But what if the governing factor 
is one’s own wish and viewpoint? Then logical contradictions have 
no force. So it is for the child in this stage; his newly acquired and 
fast developing symbolic or conceptual skill is very shaky because 
he can only handle one viewpoint at a time. His single viewpoint 
distorts his reasoning; what he perceives or experiences is compelling; 
his logic is unpredictable; and he is thus governed more by his own 
intuition than by logical necessity. Hence it is that Piaget calls this 
the stage of intuitive thought. 

During this stage, the child is prepared for and introduced to two 
basic academic skills: reading and arithmetic. Both require a certain 
maturity of mind and the availability of certain intellectual skills. 
Although there is an extensive literature on the subject of “readiness”, 
Piaget has made one of the few serious attempts to analyse the funda- 
mental logical operations which underlie effective communication by 
language, and the use of number. His work on language—published 
at the beginning of his career—has been severely criticised, but allow- 
ing for these criticisms and taking into account Piaget's own answers 
to them, there is still much to be gained from a consideration of his 
major thesis. ; 

The young child lives in a world which is centred around himself 
—we have already seen how his response to the environment is limited 
by his incapacity to move easily from one viewpoint to another. This 
is reflected in his initial use of language: it is centred on his own 
needs and activities; or to use Piaget’s term, it is egocentric. The great 
limitation of egocentric language is that it is not true communication, 
but rather a commentary on the child’s own needs and activities. As 
the demands of the environment grow and interactions with parents 
and other children increase, the child’s language becomes more a 
means of communication: it becomes socialised. It is of little value to 
ask, command, answer, criticise, or argue if the communication is in- 
complete, contradictory, or quite irrelevant to the other person’s point 
of view. Thus it is, that the very act of communicating forces one to 
take into account the perspective of the other person. Argument, dis- 
cussion, explanation, narration—these are all types of communication 
in which we represent to ourselves someone else’s viewpoint. At the 
e of intuitive thought—and indeed throughout all the later stages 
—it is therefore important to give the child opportunities to discuss, 
explain, and collaborate, for by so doing he gradually frees himself 
from the constrictions of a single viewpoint and learns to see things 
from several perspectives (i.e., he achieves a greater measure of decen- 


stagi 
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tration in his thought). Piaget has not developed his early work on 
language very extensively, but one of his pithy comments, made nearly 
40 years ago, goes to the core of the matter: “Logical reasoning is an 
argument that we have with ourselves.” 

Towards the end of the intuitive period, the child is introduced to 
number. Through many ingenious yet simple experiments, Piaget has 
shown that the use of the basic skills of arithmetic is dependent upon 
two fundamental logical operations: classification and seriation (e.g., 
ordering objects in a series). A number has two properties; it repre- 
sents a class of things, irrespective of the nature or order of the objects 
in the class (its cardinal property); and it represents a position in a 
series (its ordinal characteristic). It is so obvious to us that the number 
5 means five things or the fifth in a series, that we may overlook the 
fact that this deceptively simple understanding is dependent upon 
complex logical operations. 

Because classification and seriation are only gradually freed from 
the distortions of the child’s own perceptions during the intuitive 
period, his understanding of number is at first very primitive and 
easily disturbed. It is fascinating to watch a child of five faced with 
a row of small vases, given a basket of flowers, and then asked to 
place a flower beside each vase. He can do this without error and 
will agree that there is the same number of vases as of flowers: 


blll lloll 


But when, as he watches, the flowers are bunched up, he believes 
that there are now more vases: 


YIIYIYIIY 
Hi 


After spreading them out again—one flower for one vase—he agrees 


that there are as many flowers as vases. The vases are bunched together 


while he watches, and now he is certain that there are more flowers 
than vases: 
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This is a dramatic illustration of a characteristic of intuitive 
thought: perceptions (vases spread out—therefore more; or flowers 
taking up less space—therefore fewer) overrule the concept of the 
constancy of a class no matter how the elements in it are arranged. 

Constancy, or conservation, is a property of objects and events 
which is essential for orderly living as well as for orderly thought. 
Imagine the confusion if time depended upon our subjective feelings 
of duration, or the weight of a steak varied according to our appetite 
for it! The concept of conservation is fundamental in so many ways 
that we should not be surprised if young children take a long time to 
master it—particularly as it depends upon such complex characteristics 
as the balancing of viewpoints, the equality of elements in a class 
irrespective of their position, and the compensations of opposing 
dimensions. Two rods of the same length are put before the child. 
One is moved to the right as he watches: 

(a) 
(b) 

As a result, he believes that rod (b) is now longer; but when his 
attention is drawn to the left-hand displacement, he believes it is 
shorter: he cannot reconcile two different viewpoints. Two balls of 
clay are seen to be equal in shape and size; one is rolled out into a 
long, thin cylinder and is judged to have shrunk in size, to weigh less, 
and to occupy a smaller space. Two small cars start out from the same 
point; one goes along a straight road, while the other traverses a wind- 
ing course but arrives at the same point at the same time. Which car 
is faster? To the child at the intuitive stage the speeds are the same 
because the times of arrival are the same. 

These few problems, typical of the hundreds of problems given 
by Piaget and his colleagues to children of pre-school and school 
age, illustrate the child’s difficulty in holding several variables in 
mind simultaneously, and in balancing one change or dimension 
against another. The same difficulties are evident in problems which 
involve simple classification. A child is shown about 20 wooden beads, 
most of which are brown, but a few of which are white, and shows 
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that he understands quite clearly that they are all made of wood. 
When asked whether there are more brown or more wooden beads, he 
will answer “brown’—a perfect illustration of his inability to hold 
two systems of classification in mind at the same time. This is also 
illustrated in a difficulty which children may have in understanding 
the relationship between a city, its province, and the country which 
includes them both. Each may be thought of as a separate entity—to 
see the hierarchical relationship between classes of concepts requires 
a meshing or “nesting” of viewpoints—a capacity which is only begin- 
ning to develop during the intuitive period. . . . 


(vi) Concrete Thinking and Verbal Learning in the Primary School 
Child 


E. A. Peel: pp. 77-9 in The Pupil’s Thinking, Oldbourne, Lon- 


don, 1960. Reprinted by permission of the author and pub- 
lishers. 


; British educational psychologists have been very interested in recent years 
in applying and testing Piaget's stages of intellectual development within the 
context of children’s learning of school subject-matter. This has been a major 
focus in a continuing programme of research directed by Professor E. A. Peel 
at the University of Birmingham. Peel's book The Pupil’s Thinking explores 
this theme and examines the implications of Piaget's theory for the school’s 
programme at various age levels. Perhaps the main point of emphasis is on 
the need to match instruction to the pupil's level of thought (see also extract 
by Bruner). In the infant and junior school, this certainly requires consider- 
able use of concrete material, and the avoidance of verbal, formal material, 
for which, as Peel's examples show, the child is not at this stage ready. 


Most of the school situations in which the primary school learner 
finds himself are verbal or contain a large verbal element. Thus a 
child has to make judgments and inferences in history, English, arith- 
metic, geography and practical mathematics (these last two involving 
both a verbal and a factual or spatial setting), but he is still bound in 
such situations to a concrete thinking process. 

First the child grasps situations involving concrete material much 
more easily than those composed of abstract terms. 

Secondly, he tends to judge purely verbal problems and situations 
in terms of their content and often so, egocentrically. 

The first point needs little stressing, for it is obvious to any teacher 
of infant and junior school children, as seen, for instance, in the essen- 


tial function of practical material in the acquisition of early number 
concepts. 


Research carried out at Manchester! on the lines of the study of 


1 Forrest, G. M. Unpublished dissertation for Diploma in Educational Psychology, 


Manchester University. 
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thinking by Bruner, Goodnow and Austin? showed that younger 
children were better able to discover concepts in the test material 
when it made use of human figures, without any marked particular 
thematic significance, instead of abstract geometrical patterns. 

It is also perhaps of significance that when even an adult has to 
commit to memory a relatively abstract and difficult task—as say in 
learning new concepts and processes in philosophy, logic, mathematics 
or physics—he finds the task easier to learn if he endows the terms to 
be learned with a concrete quality. In algebra we sometimes substitute 
numbers for symbols in order to satisfy ourselves that we understand 
an algebraic situation. 

The second point, that the child judges verbal formal material 
in terms of its content or his own limited experience, brings to our 
attention a source of some difficulty in the reasoning and explaining 
of junior school pupils. 

Here it is epitomised in the reply of an 8-year-old to an absurdity 
test of intelligence taken from Form L of the Terman Merrill Re- 
vision of the Binet Test: 

Question: Tell me what is wrong or silly with the following state- 
ment. 

In an old graveyard in Spain, they have discovered a small skull 
which they believe to be that of Christopher Columbus, when he was 
about 10 years old. 

Answer: It is wrong because you should not dig up graveyards— 
they are holy places. 

Here we see perfectly what is meant wh 
proposition in terms of its content; that is, 
cally. 

Lodwick's study? of the pupil’s ca 
torical material provides many instances O 
data and of its effect upon the child. 

Thus to the question on the passage on 
Could Alfred cook? We have the following answers at a concret 
from children of 7 to 9 years of age: 

(a) No! (Why do you think so?). Because 

housemaid. 


(b) No! (Why not?). He forgot all about the cak 
and that’s why he couldn’t cook as well as 


woman is a proper cook. 


2 Bruner, J. S., Goodnow, J. J- and Austin, G. A. A St 
New York, 1956. i g ; i 
3 Lodwick $ R. Whether the Inferences that Children Draw in Learning His- 

5 of Mental Development that Piaget Postulates. Un. 


tory Corre: d to the Stages > „that a 
published dissertation for ihe Diploma in Education, Birmingham University, 1958. 


en a child judges a formal 
concretely and egocentri- 


pacity to reason from simple his- 
f reasoning in terms of the 


Alfred and the Cakes: 
e level 


he was a King and not a 


es. He was a man 
a woman does. A 


udy of Thinking, Wiley, 
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(c) No! Because he forgot all about the cakes. 
(d) Yes! Well he ought to be able to. Well most men can cook a 


bit. (Could he cook?). No because he did not take any notice 
of the cakes and let them burn. 


As suggested elsewhere! these results imply that more active ques- 
tioning, answering and discussing in relation to reading in history 
and English would do much more than passive reading in providing 
the concrete experience (parallel to that of handling models and 
materials in arithmetic, geography and simple science) necessary for a 
child to progress to the stage of being able to reason more formally. 


(vii) The Development of Formal Thinking in Verbal Comprehension 


Duncan Case and J. M. Collinson: Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 1962, 
32, pp. 108-111. Reprinted with slight abridgement by per- 
mission of the senior author and the publishers. 

While much of the earlier research stimulated by Piaget’s theory con- 
centrated on the child's transition to concrete operations, increased attention 
has more recently been given to the transition from concrete to formal opera- 
tions and studies of thinking in secondary school pupils. This investigation, 
one of the Birmingham studies, gives evidence that the transition to formal 
thought may come earlier in some subject-matter fields than others. Also, it 
reveals a considerable range of individual differences in age at which responses 
indicating formal operations are attained, and suggests the importance of 
experience. 

Summary. This paper describes the results obtained by the investi- 
ir efforts to establish whether the inferences that secondary 
modern school children and pupils in further education draw in history, 
geography and literature texts correspond to the formal operational stage 
of reasoning as postulated by Piaget in his theory of mental development. 
Further, it was sought to provide answers to the following questions: 


(i) Do the results obtained correlate more closely with mental or 
chronological age? 


(ii) Is there any si 


ignificant sex difference shown in the results? 
(iii) Do the results 


show any significant difference by age? 
Introduction 

Much work has been done, and is still being done, in the field 
of the pupil's thinking by staff and research students in the Educa- 
tion Department at Birmingham University. The research described 
here was inspired by Professor E. A. Peel,? Head of the Department 
of Education at Birmingham University, and carried out along lines 
suggested by Lodwick® in his attempt to test Piaget’s> hypothesis of 
the three-stage development in children’s logical judgments. 


4 Peel, E. A. Experimental examination of 


some of Piaget’s schemata. Brit. J. 
Educ. Psychol., 1959, 29, 89-103. See p. 100. 
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TABLE | 


Age Stage Thinking 


0-2 Sensori-Motor 


= Fragmentary partial, inconsistent judgments. 
2-7 Intuitive, Pre-operational Tied to one aspect of the problem. 
(irreversible) 


7-11+ Concrete operations Tied to the concrete, tangible, manipulable 
(reversible) present. Deals with reality. 


Propositional, hypothetico-deductive dealing 


12+ Formal operations 
in the realm of possibility. 


Selection of Group for Investigation 

The intention at the outset was to select a group of eighty children, 
ten from each age group from 11-+ to 18+, divided equally between 
the sexes. The 11+ to 14+ group were to be secondary modern school 
children and the 15+ to 18+ group from a college of further educa- 
tion. It was also hoped that each age level should represent as wide a 
scatter of intelligence as possible. The intention had to be modified 
since the further education group covered 15+ to 17+ only with one 
subject 14 : 10 and another of 18 : 1. It was not possible to obtain an 
equal division of sexes, neither was it possible to obtain a sufficient 
number of subjects of low intelligence to balance the high intelligence 
group. A primary school group of ten children, 7 to 10 years, was in- 
cluded as an aid to the validation of the texts used in the investigation. 
A wide scatter of intelligence was obtained within this primary school 
group. The ninety selected subjects were given the Raven's? Pro- 
gressive Matrices Test (1938), Sets A, B, C, D, and E, in order to obtain 


their Mental Ages. 


Selection of Text Material 

Five texts, two history, one geography and two literature were 
selected for use, with three questions set for each text. The test was 
administered to a pilot group of ten children, within the age ranges 
decided. Some modification of questions and interviewing technique 


was indicated as a result. 
The test was put to the s 

interviewed separately and a 

small talk and dummy questions, 


elected group as follows: each child was 
fter an initial settling-down period of 
and answers, the child was asked to 


read the selected text silently. Next, the text was read aloud by the 
interviewer, following which the child was asked each question in turn 
and gave oral answers which were sometimes expanded by supple- 
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mentary questions. One of the texts, with specimen answers and scores, 
is given in the Appendix. 
Test Marking 

The levels of thought were quantified by dividing into three sec- 


tions (as shown below) and a score for each answer was awarded 
which could be set against Chronological Age and Mental Age: 


Stage III. Formal Operations 3 marks. 
Stage II. Concrete Operations 2 marks. 
Stage IIa. Intuitive Pre-operational 1 mark. 
Thus, the maximum score per answer was 3 marks, per text 9 


marks, and per test 45 marks. The answers of the whole group were 


marked independently by the investigators and Dr. R. M. Beard.* 
Even the two most discrepant markers yielded a ‘correlation coefficient 
of -98. N = 1,350 (90 children x 15 questions each). 


Results 


From the coefficients of re 
it may be assumed th 


History texts, A and B, than with the Geo 


* The writers are indebted to Dr R.N 
. R. M. B i i 
to Professor E. A. Peel for help in planning peer the sm marking answers and 
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Using Fisher’s* Z conversion tables no significant differences were 
found between the correlations, though the correlation of Mental Age 
with total scores for the 11+ to 14+ group was much lower than its 
Chronological Age counterpart. Although all the correlations were 
positive they were rather low, which might again suggest the existence 
of another factor or factors in the development of formal thought. 

No sex differences were discovered, but in all texts highly signifi- 
cant differences between age groups showed up (Table 4 omitted). 

We may not conclude that thought structures fall into certain age 
ranges but that formal thought occurs earlier in certain fields, such 
as Geography and Literature, than in others, such as History, in this 
test, and that this occurrence depends on the content of the field. 


TABLE 5 
Averages. Intuitive, Concrete and Formal Thought Answers per Child in Chronological Age Groups 


Group G. Age Intuitive 
Answers 

Junior ss — 

11+ 

12+ 

13+ 

14+ 

11+ to 14+ 


15+ to 17+ 


TABLE 6 
Averages. Intuitive, Concrete and Formal Thought Answers per 


Child in Mental Age Groups 


Concrete 


a 
[s] 


Junior 5- 
4-67 12 
4-0 5 
4-45 11 
3-5 4 
x 32 
11+ to 14+ pá 
1-67 9 
1-83 6 
2-0 31 
i291 46 


15+ to 17+ 
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To conclude the statistical evidence, and possibly to fill a gap in 
our knowledge of the mental development of the investigated groups, 
averages were obtained of intuitive, concrete and formal thought struc- 
tures in terms of both Chronological and Mental Age. 

Both in terms of Chronological Age and Mental Age, the figures 
show that from 13 to 15+--there is a considerable increase in the 
incidence of formal thought, with a corresponding decrease in con- 
crete and intuitive level answers. 

Answers at the concrete level, too, 
teresting to note that the averages of co; 


difference between the Junior group and the 11+ to 144 group. The 


difference in formal thought in the two groups is balanced by the 
difference in intuitive level answers. 


The close agreement betwee 
tially caused by their com 
it may, too, add support 
operations at about 15 ye 
before the age of 11 yea 
age limits. . . . 


decrease with age but it is in- 
mcrete level answers show little 


n the three oldest groups may be par- 
paratively narrow Tange of intelligences; but 
to Piaget’s theory of equilibrium of formal 
ars of age. The incidence of formal thought 
ts would, however, tend to discredit Piaget's 


CONCLUSIONS 
Formal Thought 


the questions set, However, 
have scored thirteen 


thought level so that we m: 


almost all the children in these age groups 
ore out of fifteen answers at the formal 


rence of formal thought w 
Piaget (Table 7). 


ell before the 


Subject’s 
Name 


Chronological Number of Formal 
Se Thought Answers 


Marion, D. 
Andrew, M. 


7-8 
8-10 
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(iii) Certain children of matching Chronological and Mental Ages 
had differing scores of formal thought (Table 8). 


TABLE 8 


Subject’s Chronological Mental Age Number of Formal 

Name Age Thought Answers 
David, C. 11-9 Il-4 12 
Stewart, J. 11-9 11-4 5 
Kay, D. 13-8 13:7 3 
Margaret, C. 13-9 13-8 9 


Overall, History Text B was least well answered in terms of 
formal thought. This may be accounted for by the inclusion in the 
text and questions of the concept of past and more distant past. This 
conclusion is supported by the work of Watts!? who states that “the 
past perfect and future perfect remain purely literary for most child- 
ren.” He also asserts that an appreciation of the difference between 
the Perfect and Pluperfect tenses occurs last, if at all, in the under- 
standing of tenses by school children. Dewey,” too, found that (i) the 
presentation of ideas in historical selections in sequence other than 
that in which the events occurred creates special difficulties for children, 
and (ii) most children possess a very rudimentary time sense, as shown 
by the difficulties in arranging events in proper sequence. With Watts 
we may conclude by saying that maturation, intelligence and experi- 
ence each have a part to play in the development of verbal reasoning 


to the formal thought level. 


Chronological or Mental Age Weighting 

Carpenter! and Lodwick® found that total scores on Piaget-type 
tests were more closely related to Mental Age than Chronological Age. 
The results of the coefficients of correlation in this research show a 
similar weighting towards Mental Age, with the secondary modern the 


most representative sample, but this weighting is not significant. 
Further, no coefficients of Reproducibility reached Guttman’s 


criterion of 85 per cent. except those of the further education group 
in Texts C, D and E, and here there was no significant weighting 
towards either Chronological or Mental Age. These results, and the 
results of the coefficients of correlation which were too low to be 
acceptable, confirm the previous conclusion on formal thought, i.e. 
the existence of another factor: experience, with maturation and intel- 


ligence in the development of verbal reasoning. 7 
Sex. The analysis of variance shows no significant differences be- 


tween the sexes. 
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Age. There are significant differences by age but they tend to be 
between blocks of ages rather than differences between one-year groups. 
Generally, too, there are significant differences between the 11+. and 
12+ and the 15+, 16+ and 17+ groups. However, the analysis shows 
that the differences between the three groups is not so marked in the 
scores on the History texts, A and B, as it is in the scores on the 
Geography and Literature Texts C, and D and E. 

Psychological Regression 

The results support the conclusion that the incidence of psycho- 
logical regression to the intuitive level is so high that it appears likely 
that answers at this level occur where experience, possibly verbal 
repertoire is lacking, for we find examples of regression occurring even 
amongst the further education groups, though their general answer 
level is that of formal thought. 

The greatest regression, not unexpectedly, occurs in the answers to 
the History texts. Regression in the answers to the other texts, particu- 
larly in the further education group, seldom occurs. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Formal thought in language subjects appears to need more than 
the attainment of a certain Chronological and/or Mental Age. This 
leads us to assume that other things such as cultural background, 
width of experience and verbal repertoire may be essential pre- 
requisites for the development of formal thought. The importance of 
the successful completion of one stage of development in the develop- 
ment of the one to follow, as Professor Peel? points out, cannot be 
overlooked, and indeed should be a prime consideration of the educa- 


tionalist. Where the necessary extra ingredients are lacking, we may 
expect regression to the earliest Stages of pre-operational thought to 
occur. 

Generally, the research tends to su 
tures of thought and his belief in the 


w that well defined stages 
realisation that the 
ge is essential for the development 


quence of stages is perhaps more signifi- 


of the next. Therefore, the se 
cant than their actual timing 


Propositional judgments appear from these tests to be attainable by 
children of 11 years or more, Chronological or Mental Age. It is inter- 
esting to note from the evidence that against the criteria C.A. and 
M.A., the percentage of formal thought follows a similar pattern. The 
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younger age groups, 7-11, attain a percentage level of roughly 33-3 
per cent. to 45 per cent. formal thought. By the age of 14 years, the 
percentage level has risen to the limits 60 per cent.-100 per cent. Figures 
show the line of demarcation to be in the region of 11 years C.A. or 
M.A. After the age of 14 years the level of formal thought is main- 
tained. 
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gical Thinking. Routledge 


(i) TEXTS AND QUESTIONS 
Text A. “The History of England”, Arnold-Forster, p. 72—Dunstan 

He was a wise and honest adviser to those who asked for his advice and 
followed it. He had two great ambitions—the one to make England great 
and powerful; the other to make the Church rich and powerful. He was a 
stern, harsh man, and always anxious to have his own way; to those who a 
agreed with him he was rough and cruel. Such a man was sure to make 
enemies, but he did much that was good and is remembered as a great 
Englishman. , 

As Abbot of Glastonbury, he had learnt that many of the monasteries nas 
in bad order, and that priests and monks were leading lives that brought 
shame on the Church. He caused inquiry to be made, drove out the evil- 
doers, and put better men in their places. After his death, men called a 
saint, and many strange stories were told of the wonderful things he was sal 
to have done while he was still alive. 
Question Number: 
1.—Was Dunstan a good man? Why? : 
2.—Did he improve the Church of England or not? Why me 
3.—Would you regard Dunstan as a great Englishman? Why, or hy 1 
(ii) SPECIMEN ANSWERS 

One answer at cach of the th 
question only (Text A). 


ree levels of thought is given for the first 
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Text A. Question 1 


Was Dunstan a good man? Why? 
Intuitive answer: Yes, he was. (Why?)* 


Score one: Because he was a good man and did as he was told so that made 
him good. 

Concrete answer: Yes, because he made the Church better. (How?) 

Score two: He drove out the evil-doers. 


Formal answer: He was in some ways, but not in others. (Why?) 


Score three: Because he was trying to make England and the Church power- 


ful, but I don’t think he was right in being cruel to those who disagreed 
with him. 


(viii) A Socio-linguistic Approach to Social Learning 


Basil Bernstein: pp. 152-3, 155-7, 158, 160-6 in Penguin Survey of 
the Social Sciences 1965, ed. J. Gould, Penguin Books, London, 
1965. Reprinted by permission of the author and publishers. 


Dr. Bernstein asserts that sociologists have until recently neglected the 
study of speech which is of crucial importance both as a major aspect of 
culture and the means of its transmission. His own work in recent years in 
the Sociological Research Unit of the University of London Institute of 
Education has directed attention to the relations between forms of speech 
and forms of social relation and to the socia’ 


l and educational consequences 
of differential access to forms of speech. In this extract he distinguishes 
between elaborated and restricted speech codes, and points out that middle- 


class and working-class children differ in the access they have to the two 
speech systems. These differences have marked significance for children’s in- 
tellectual development and learning in the school setting. 


Children who have access to different speech-systems (i.e., learn 
different roles by virtue of their status 


ture) may adopt quite different soci 
despite a common potential. 


position in a given social struc- 
al and intellectual procedures 


Elaborated and Restricted Codes: Definitions and Brief Description 


Two general types of code can be distinguished: elaborated and 
restricted. They can be defined, on a linguistic level, in terms of the 
probability of predicting for any one speaker which syntactic elements 


will be used to organise meaning across a Tepresentative range of 
speech. In the case of an elaborated code, the speaker will select from 
a relatively extensive range of alt 


ernatives, and the probability of pre- 
dicting the organising elements i 


s considerably reduced. In the case of 
a restricted code the number of these alternatives is often severely 


* Questions in brackets are the supplementary questions put by interviewer, 
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limited and the probability of predicting the elements is greatly 
increased. 

On a psychological level the codes may be distinguished by the 
extent to which each facilitates (elaborated code) or inhibits (restricted 
code) an orientation to symbolise intent in a verbally explicit form. 
Behaviour processed by these codes will, it is proposed, develop dif- 
ferent modes of self-regulation and so different forms of orientation. 
The codes themselves are functions of a particular form of social rela- 
tionship or, more generally qualities of social structures. . . . 


Restricted Code (syntactic prediction) 

What is often found is a restricted code where prediction is only 
possible at the syntactic level.! The lexicon will vary from one case to 
another, but in all cases it is drawn from a narrow range. It is neces- 
sary to point out that because a lexicon is drawn from a narrow range 
this is no criterion for classifying the code as a restricted one. The most 
general condition for the emergence of this code is a social relationship 
based upon a common, extensive set of closely-shared identifications 
and expectations self-consciously held by the members. It follows that 
the social relationship will be one of an inclusive kind. The speech is 
here refracted through a common cultural identity which reduces the 
need to verbalise intent so that it becomes explicit, with the conse- 
quence that the structure of the speech is simplified, and the lexicon 
will be drawn from a narrow range. The extra-verbal component of 
the communication will become a major channel for transmitting 
individual qualifications and so individual difference. The speech will 
tend to be impersonal in that it will not be specially prepared to fit 
a given referent. How things are said, when they are said, rather than 
what is said, becomes important. The intent of the listener is likely to 
be taken for granted. The meanings are likely to be concrete: descrip- 
tive or narrative rather than analytical or abstract. In certain areas 
meanings will be highly condensed. The speech in these social apes 
is likely to be fast and fluent, articulatory clues are ae : it 
meanings are likely to be dislocated, condensed, and loca 3 there wi 
be a low level of vocabulary and syntactic selection; the unique mean- 


ing of the individual is likely to be implicit. a 
Restricted codes are not necessarily linked to caged Aen 
are used by all members of a society at some time. Tr m y seed 
of this code is to define and reinforce the form g t r a siia 
ship by restricting the verbal signalling of individua! exp $ 
i akers. 
1 Prediction here refers to an ability of a special _observr uae of Ramee sie 
2 Restricted codes will arise in prisong, coma units 0! 
Š i d adolescents, Cte. aes 
“3 re oe Ak peg not necessarily affect the amount of speech, only its form, 
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Elaborated Code (low syntactic prediction) 


An elaborated code, where prediction is much less possible at the 
syntactic level, is likely to arise in a social relationship which raises 
the tension in its members to select from their linguistic resources a 
verbal arrangement which closely fits specific referents. This situation 
will arise where the intent of the other person cannot be taken for 
granted, with the consequence that meanings will have to be ex- 
panded and raised to the level of verbal explicitness. The verbal 
planning here, unlike the case of a restricted code, promotes a higher 
level of syntactic organisation and lexical selection 
and delivery of relatively explicit meaning is the 
this code. This does not mean that these meani 
abstract, but abstraction inheres in the possibilit 
facilitate the verbal transmission and elaboration 
unique experience. The condition of 
case of a restricted code, 


- The preparation 
major function of 
ngs are necessarily 
ies. The code will 
of the individual's 


An example at this 
codes control social rel 


le whom he has never met before. He 


common ground is in this 
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tion. The important points here are that the codes are induced by the 
social relation, are expressing it, and are regulating it. The ability to 
switch codes controls the ability to switch roles. This is a very simple 
example but it illustrates all the points made earlier. 


... the use of an elaborated code or an orientation to its use will 
depend not on the psychological properties of a speaker but upon 
access to specialised social positions, by virtue of which a particular 
type of speech model is made available. Normally, but not inevitably, 
such social positions will coincide with a stratum seeking or already 
possessing access to the major decision-making areas of the society. 

In terms of learning the codes, the codes are different. The syntax 
of a restricted code may be learned informally and readily. The greater 
range of—and selection from—the syntactic alternatives of an elabor- 
ated code normally requires a much longer period of formal and in- 
formal learning. . . - 


Some Implications of Restricted* and Elaborated Codes 


An elaborated code generated originally by the form of the social 
relation becomes a facility for transmitting individuated verbal re- 
sponses. As far as any one speaker is concerned, he is not aware of a 
speech-system or code, but the planning procedures which he is using 
both in the preparation of his speech and in the receiving of speech 
create one. These planning procedures promote a relatively higher 
level of syntactic organisation and lexical selection than does a 
restricted code. What is then made available for learning, by an 
elaborated code, is of a different order from that made available in 
the case of a restricted code. The learning generated by these speech 
systems is quite different. By learning, the reference is to what is sig- 
nificant, what is made relevant: socially, intellectually and emotion- 
ally. From a developmental perspective, an elaborated code user comes 
to perceive language as a set of theoretical possibilities available for 
the transmission of unique experience. The concept of self, unlike the 
concept of self of a speaker limited toa restricted code, will be verbally 
differentiated, so that it becomes in itself the object of special percep- 
tual activity. In the case of a speaker limited to a restricted code, the 


concept of self will tend to be refracted through the implications a 
the status arrangements. Here there is no problem of self, because the 


problem is not relevant. 
As a child learns an elaborate 3 
syntax, to receive and transmit a partic 


d code he learns to scan a particular 
ular pattern of meaning, to 


4. The reference here and throughout is to a restricted code (high syntactic pre- 


diction). 
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develop a particular verbal planning process, and very early learns to 
orient towards the verbal channel. He learns to manage the role re- 
quirements necessary for the effective production of the code. He 
becomes aware of a certain order of relationships (intellectual, social, 
and emotional) in his environment, and his experience is transformed 
by these relations. As the code becomes established through its plan- 
ning procedures, the developing child voluntarily, through his acts of 
speech, generates these relations. He comes to perceive language as a 
set of theoretical possibilities for the presentation of his discrete ex- 
perience to others. An elaborated code, through its regulation, induces 
developmentally in its speakers an expectation of separateness and 
difference from others. It points to the possibilities inherent in a com- 
plex conceptual hierarchy for the organisation of experience. . . . 

A child limited to a restricted code will tend to develop essentially 
through the regulation inherent in the code. For such a child, speech 
does not become the object of special perceptual activity, neither does 
a theoretical attitude develop towards the structural possibilities of 
sentence organisation. The speech is epitomised by a low-level and 
limiting syntactic organisation and there is little motivation or orien- 
tation towards increasing vocabulary. 


There is a limited and often rigid use of qualifiers (adjectives, 


s social counters through which 
is dramatically reduces the verbal 
tends to be given meaning through 
ch sequences refer to broad classes 


pressure on the child to make his 
verbally differentiated way. Speech 
of presenting to the other inner sta 
ditions of learning, 


The rigid range of syntactic 
veying linguistically logical sequ 
function is shortened, and thi 


possibilities leads to difficulty in con- 
ence and stress. The verbal planning 
s often creates in sustained speech 
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sequences a large measure of dislocation or disjunction. The thoughts 
are often strung together like beads on a frame rather than following 
a planned sequence. A restriction in planning often creates a high 
degree of redundancy. This means that there may well be a great deal 
of repetition of information, through sequences which add little to 
what has already been given. The following passages may illustrate 
these points: 


It’s all according like these youths and that if they get into these gangs 
and that they must have a bit of a lark around and say it goes wrong 
and that and they probably knock someone off I mean think they just 


do it to be big getting publicity here and there. 
Boy, age 16. I.Q. verbal 104, non-verbal 100. 


Well it should do but it don’t seem to nowadays, like there's still murders 
going on now, any minute now or something like that they get people 
don't care they might get away with it then they all try it and it might 
leak out one might tell his mates that he’s killed someone it might leak 


out like it might get around he gets hung for it like that. 
Boy, age 17. I.Q. verbal 99, non-verbal 126. 


Role relations may be limited and code switching may be ham- 
pered by the regulative consequences of a restricted code. An indi- 
vidual limited to a restricted code will tend to mediate an elaborated 
code through the regulation of his own. 

The structure and function of the speech of children and adults 
limited to a restricted code is of the same general order as the speech 
induced by social relations generating a restricted code outlined earlier. 
Some children have access to no other code; their only code is a 
restricted one. Clearly one code is not better than another; each 
possesses its own aesthetic, its own possibilities. Society, however, may 
place different values on the orders of experience elicited, maintained, 
and progressively strengthened through the different coding systems. 

The orientation towards these codes, elaborated and restricted, 
may be independent of the psychology of the child, independent of 
his native ability, although the level at which a code is used will 
undoubtedly reflect purely psychological attributes. The orientation 
towards these codes may be governed entirely by the form of the social 
relation, or more generally by the quality of the social structure. The 
intellectual and social procedures by which individuals relate them- 
selves to their environment may be very much a question of their 
speech models within the family and the codes these speech models 


use, 

I should like to dra 
class and the two coding systems. 
social class give rise to different socia 


w attention to the relations between social 
The sub-cultural implications of 
lisation procedures. The different 
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normative systems create different family-role systems operating with 
different modes of social control.5 It is considered that the normative 
systems associated with the middle-class and associated strata are likely 
to give rise to the modes of an elaborated code whilst those associated 
with some sections of the working class are likely to create individuals 
limited to a restricted code.* Clearly social class is an extremely crude 
index for the codes and more specific conditions for their emergence 
have been given in this paper. Variations in behaviour found within 
groups who fall within a particular class (defined in terms of occupa- 
tion and education) within a mobile society are often very great. It is 
possible to locate the two codes and their modes more precisely by 
considering the orientation of the family-role system, the mode of 
social control, and the resultant linguistic relations.? Variations in the 
orientation of the family-role system can be linked to the external 
social network of the family and to occupational roles. It is not pos- 
sible to do more than mention the possibilities of these more sensitive 
indices. 

Children socialised within middle-class and associated strata can 
be expected to possess both an elaborated and a restricted code, 
children socialised within some sections of the w 
particularly the lower working-class, 
a restricted code. If a child is to s 
school it becomes critical for him to 
towards, an elaborated code. 

The relative backwardness of 
well be a form of culturally induce 


whilst 
orking-class strata, 
can be expected to be limited to 
ucceed as he progresses through 
possess, or at least to be oriented 


lower working-class children may 
d backwardness transmitted to the 


$ ft ak ager ie ‘Socialization and Social Class Through Time and Space’, 
in Maccoby, E. E. et al. (eds.), Readings in Social Psychology, Meth 1958; Kohn, 
M. L., ‘Social Class and the Exercise or P. A ai a gic 


L arental Authority’, American Sociological 
Review, 24, 1959, PP. 352-66; Kohn, M. L., ‘Social Class and Parental Values’, Aneri: 


can Journal of Sociology, 64, 1959, pp. 337-51; Miller, D. R. and Swanson, G. E., 
Inner Conflict and Defence, Henry Holt, New York, 1959; N 
E., Infant Care in an Urban Community, Allen and Unwin, 1963; Penguin, 1965; 
Reissman, F., The Culturally Deprived Chi 

6 Bernstein, B., ‘Language and Social Class’, 
1960, p. 271; Bernstein, B., ‘Li esitation Phenomena and Intelli- 
gence’, Language and Speech, 5, 1962, Pp- 31-46; Bernstein, B., ‘Social Class, Lin- 
guistic Codes and Grammatical Elements’, Language and Speech, 5, 1962, pp. 221- 
40; Lawton, D., ‘Social Class Differences in Langua 


` l; ge Development: A study of some 
samples of written work’, Language and Speech, 6, 1963 pp. 120-43; Lawton, D, 


‘Social Class Language Differences in Group Discussions’, Language and Speech, 7, 
part 3, July-September 1964 (in press); Lawton, D., ‘Social Class Language Differ- 
ences in Individual Interviews’ (private circulation), 1964; Ravenette, T., ‘Intelli- 
gence, T A ang Socia] Class: an investigation into the patterns of intelligence 
and personality of working-class secondary school children’ i 
these University of London Library, 1963. ink PUNANGA: KND 
T Bernstein, B., ‘Family Role Systems, Socialisation and Communication’, paper 
given at the Conference on Cross-Cultural Research into Childhood and 'Adoles- 
cence, University of Chicago, 1964. 
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child through the implications of the linguistic process.§ The code the 
child brings to the school symbolises his social identity. It relates him 
to his kin and to his local social relations. The code orients the child 
progressively towards a pattern of relationships which constitute for 
the child his psychological reality, and this reality is reinforced every 
time he speaks. 


CONCLUSION 

Two general linguistic codes or speech-systems have been discussed, 
their social origins explored, and their regulative consequences briefly 
discussed. It is thought that the theory might throw some light on the 
social determinants of educability. Where a child is sensitive to an 
elaborated code the school experience for such a child is one of sym- 
bolic and social development; for the child limited to a restricted code 
the school experience is one of symbolic and social change. It is im- 
portant to realise that a restricted code carries its own aesthetic. It 
will tend to develop a metaphoric range of considerable power, a sim- 
plicity and directness, a vitality and rhythm; it should not be dis- 
valued. Psychologically, it unites the speaker to his kin and to his local 
community. A change of code involves changes in the means whereby 
social identity and reality are created. This argument means that 
educational institutions in a fluid society carry within themselves 
alienating tendencies. To say this is not to argue for the preservation 
of a pseudo-folk culture but rather to argue for certain changes in the 
social structure of educational institutions; it is also to argue for in- 
creased sensitivity on the part of teachers towards both the cultural 
and cognitive requirements of the formal educational relationship. 
The problem goes deeper than this. It raises the question of a society 
which measures human worth, accords respect, grants significance by 
means of a scale of purely occupational achievement. 


i ‘ori i lization 
8e.g. He will be “oriented towards a relatively low order of conceptua 
which Sill set the limits to the matrix of relationships beaten which he operates, 
The Piagetian developmental sequence from concrete to formal operations may no 

To ia p ‘| to (a restricted code). The child may 


be inevitable in the case of a child restricted to, r 
well be limited to concrete operations” (J. Child. Psychol. and Psychiat., 1961, 1, 


p. 320). 
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3. READINESS FOR LEARNING 
(i) Readiness and Grade Placement 


David P. Ausubel: pp. 247-9 of “Viewpoints From Related Dis- 
ciplines: Human Growth and Development”, Teachers Col- 
lege Record, 1959, Vol. 60. Reprinted by permission of the 
author and publisher. 


This extract by Professor Ausubel of the Bureau of Educational Research 


in the University of Illinois is indicative of a marked reassessment of the 
concept of readiness in recent years. Dr. Ausubel clarifies the distinction 
between readiness and maturation, and rejects the uncritical over-generaliza- 
tion of the latter concept. His greater emphasis on the role of prior learning 
experience in readiness Suggests that the school may actively seek to build 
readiness for particular forms of learning rather than postponing learning 
experiences while awaiting the operation of processes of maturation. 


There is little disagreement about the fact that readiness always 
crucially influences the efficiency of the learning process and often de- 
termines whether a given intellectual skill or type of school material 
is learnable at all at a particular sta 
implicitly accept also the proposit 
every kind of learning. Postpone 
the age of optimal readiness wa: 
learning opportunities, 
and complexity of subje: 
designated period of s 
certain critical age th 
more difficult for an 
hand, when a pupil i 
he is ready for it, he 
even learns from the e 

Up to this point, 
capacity limits and 


on the other hand, has a different 
ng. It encompasses those increments 
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in capacity that take place in the demonstrable absence of specific 
practice experience—those that are attributable to genic influences 
and/or incidental experience. Maturation, therefore, is not the same 
as readiness but is merely one of the two principal factors (the other 
being learning) that contribute to or determine the organism's readi- 
ness to cope with new experience. Whether or not readiness exists, in 
other words, does not necessarily depend on maturation alone but in 
many instances is solely a function of prior learning experience and 
most typically depends on varying proportions of maturation and 
learning. 

To equate the principles of readiness and maturation not only 
muddies the conceptual waters but also makes it difficult for the school 
to appreciate that insufficient readiness may reflect inadequate prior 
learning on the part of pupils because of inappropriate or inefficient 
instructional methods. Lack of maturation can thus become a con- 
venient scapegoat whenever children manifest insufficient readiness 
to learn, and the school, which is thereby automatically absolved of 
all responsibility in the matter, consequently fails to subject its in- 
structional practices to the degree of self-critical scrutiny necessary for 
continued educational progress. In short, while it is important to 
appreciate that the current readiness of pupils determines the school’s 
current choice of instructional methods and materials, it is equally 
important to bear in mind that this readiness itself is partly deter- 
mined by the appropriateness and efficiency of the previous instruc- 
tional practices to which they have been subjected. 

The conceptual confusion is further compounded when matura- 
tion is interpreted as a process of “internal ripening” essentially in- 
dependent of all environmental influences, that is, of both specific 
practice and incidental experience. Readiness then becomes a matter 
of simple genic regulation unfolding in accordance with a predeter- 
mined and immutable timetable; and the school, by definition, be- 
comes powerless to influence readiness either through its particular 
way of arranging specific learning experiences or through a more gen- 
eral program of providing incidental or nonspecific background ex- 
perience preparatory to the introduction of more formal academic 
activities. 

Actually, the embryological model of development implicit in the 
“internal ripening” thesis fits quite well when applied to human 
sensorimotor and neuro-muscular sequences taking place during the 
prenatal period and early infancy. In the acquisition of simple be- 
havioral functions (for example, locomotion, prehension) that charac- 
terize all members of the human species irrespective of cultural or 
other environmental differences, it is reasonable to suppose that for 
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all practical purposes genic factors alone determine the direction of 
development. Environmental factors only enter the picture if they are 
extremely deviant, and then serve more to disrupt or arrest the on- 
going course of development than to generate distinctive developmen- 
tal progressions of their own. Thus, the only truly objectionable aspect 
of this point of view is its unwarranted extrapolation to those more 
complex and variable components of later cognitive and behavioral 
development where unique factors of individual experience and cul- 
tural environment make important contributions to the direction, 
patterning and sequential order of all developmental changes. p 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, in view of the tremendous influ- 
ence on professional and lay opinion wielded by Gesell and his col- 
leagues, that many people conceive of readiness in absolute and ime 
mutable terms, and thus fail to appreciate that except for such traits 
as walking and grasping, the mean ages of readiness can never be 
specified apart from relevant environmental conditions. Although the 
modal child in contemporary America may first be ready to read at 
the age of six and one-half, the age of reading readiness is always 
influenced by cultural, subcultural, and individual differences in back- 
ground experience, and in any case varies with the method of instruc- 
tion employed and the child’s 1.Q. Middle-class children, for example, 
are ready to read at an earlier age than lower-class children because 
of the greater availability of books in the home and because they are 
read to and taken places more frequently. 

The need for particularizing developmental generalizations before 
they can become useful in educational practice is nowhere more glar- 
ingly evident than in the field of readiness. At present we can only 
speculate what curricular sequences might conceivably be if they took 
into account precise and detailed (but currently unavailable) research 
findings on the emergence of readiness for different subject-matter 
areas, for different sub-areas and levels of difficulty within an area, 
and for different techniques of teaching the same material. 
the unpredictable specificity of readiness as shown, 
fact that four- and five-year-olds can 
not in rhythm, 
from logical ext: 
in a school setti 


Because of 
for example, by the 
profit from training in pitch but 
valid answers to such questions cannot be derived 
rapolation but require meticulous empirical research 
ng. The next step would involve the development of 
ching methods and materials to take optimal advantage 
of existing degrees of readiness and to increas 

necessary and desirable. But since we generally do not have this type 
of research data available, except perhaps in the field of r 


eading, we 
can only pay lip service to the principle of readiness in curriculum 
planning. 


e€ readiness wherever 
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(ii) Readiness for Learning 


Jerome S. Bruner: The Process of Education, pp. 33, 38-9, 46-7, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. Copyright 1960 
by the President and Fellows of Harvard College. Reprinted 
by permission of the publishers. 


Jerome S. Bruner, Professor of Psychology at Harvard University, directed, 
in 1959, a conference of thirty-five scientists, scholars and educators at Woods 
Hole, Massachusetts. In the book, The Process of Education, Bruner pre- 
sented “a selective account of what in his view were the major themes, the 
principal conjectures, and the most striking tentative conclusions reached”. 

Bruner’s discussion of readiness finds much of its basis in Piaget's concepts 
of intellectual development. He emphasizes that, rather than merely waiting 
for the child to develop readiness, we should adapt the learning content to 
the child’s characteristic ways of thinking. Treated in this way, many ideas in 
subject areas such as physics and geometry may. be profitably taught earlier 
at an inductive or intuitive level by use of concrete materials. Such experi- 
ence, he suggests, will facilitate the learner's grasp of the ideas when they are 
later presented in a more abstract form. 


We begin with the hypothesis that any subject can be taught effec- 
tively in some intellectually honest form to any child at any stage of 
development. It is a bold hypothesis and an essential one in thinking 
about the nature of a curriculum. No evidence exists to contradict it; 
considerable evidence is being amassed that supports it. . . . 

Research on the intellectual development of the child highlights 
the fact that at each stage of development the child has a characteristic 
way of viewing the world and explaining it to himself. The task of 
teaching a subject to a child at any particular age is one of represent- 
ing the structure of that subject in terms of the child’s way of viewing 
things. The task can be thought of as one of translation. The general 
hypothesis that has just been stated is premised on the considered 
judgment that any idea can be represented honestly and usefully in 
the thought forms of children of school age, and that these first repre- 
sentations can later be made more powerful and precise the more 
easily by virtue of this early learning. 

... while the child is in the stage of concrete operations, he is capable 
of grasping intuitively and concretely a great many of the basic ideas 
of mathematics, the sciences, the humanities, and the social sciences, 
But he can do so only in terms of concrete operations. It can be 
demonstrated that fifth-grade children can play mathematical games 
with rules modeled on highly advanced mathematics; indeed, they can 
arrive at these rules inductively and learn how to work with them. 
They will flounder, however, if one attempts to force upon them a 
formal mathematical description of what they have been doing, though 
they are perfectly capable of guiding their behavior by these rules. At 


I 
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the Woods Hole Conference we were privileged to see a demonstra- 
tion of teaching in which fifth-grade children very rapidly grasped 
central ideas from the theory of functions, although had the teacher 
attempted to explain to them what the theory of functions was, he 
would have drawn a blank. Later, at the appropriate stage of de- 
velopment and given a certain amount of practice in concrete opera- 
tions, the time would be ripe for introducing them to the neecssary 
formalism. 

What is most important for teaching basic concepts is that the 
child be helped to pass progressively from concrete thinking to the 
utilization of more conceptually adequate modes of thought. But it is 
futile to attempt this by presenting formal explanations based on a 
logic that is distant from the child’s manner of thinking and sterile 
in its implications for him. Much teaching in mathematics is of this 
sort. The child learns not to understand mathematical order but 
rather to apply certain devices or recipes without understanding their 
Significance and connectedness. They are not translated into his way 
of thinking. Given this inappropriate start, he is easily led to believe 
that the important thing is for him to be “accurate’—though accuracy 
has less to do with mathematics than with computation. Perhaps the 
most striking example of this type of thing is to be found in the 
manner in which the high school student meets Euclidian geometry 
for the first time, as a set of axioms and theorems, without having had 
some experience with simple geometric configurations and the intuitive 
means whereby one deals with them. If the child were earlier given 
the concepts and Strategies in the form of intuitive geometry at a level 
that he could easily follow, he might be far better able to grasp deeply 
the meaning of the theorems and axioms to which he is exposed later. 

-- +A comparable approach can surely be taken to the teaching of 
social studies and literature. There has been little research done on 
the kinds of concepts that a child brings to these subjects, although 
there is a wealth of observation and anecdote. Can one teach the 
Structure of literary forms by presenting the child with the first part 
of a story and then having him complete it in the form of a comedy, 
a tragedy, or a farce—without ever using such words? When, for ex- 
ample, does the idea of “historical trend” develop, and what are its 
precursors in the child? How does one make a child aware of literary 
style? Perhaps the child can discover the idea of style through the 
presentation of the same content written in drastically different styles, 
in the manner of Beerbohm’s Christmas Garland. Again, there is no 


reason to believe that any subject cannot be taught to any child at 
virtually any age in some form. 
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Here one is immediately faced with the question of the economy 
of teaching. One can argue that it might be better to wait until the 
child is thirteen or fourteen before beginning geometry so that the 
projective and intuitive first steps can immediately be followed up by 
a full formal presentation of the subject. Is it worth while to train 
the young inductively so that they may discover the basic order of 
knowledge before they can appreciate its formalism? In Professor 
Inhelder’s memorandum, it was suggested that the first two grades 
might be given over to training the child in the basic logical opera- 
tions that underlie instruction in mathematics and science. There is 
evidence to indicate that such rigorous and relevant early training has 
the effect of making later learning easier. Indeed the experiments on 
“learning set” seem to indicate just that—that one not only learns 
specifics but in so doing learns how to learn. . . . 


VI. SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL AND PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Introduction 


When teachers plan learning activities for their classes, they aie 
generally more likely to think of the cognitive or intellectual objec: 
tives they hope to achieve and to give less consideration to the possible 
impact of these learning experiences on pupils’ personal-social de- 
velopment. Yet it is widely recognized that school experience may 
have significant effects on the pupil’s social-emotional and personality 
development. Such a recognition is often reflected in statements of 


the aims of education (see Chapter I) but it is important to ensure 
that these objectives are not overlooked i 
experiences, 


Further, 


n the planning of learning 
and in the practical organization of a school. 
psychological studies of learning and achievement have 


demonstrated the importance of characteristics of the learner, social- 
emotional as well as intellectual 


significantly. The pupil’ 
tions and expectations 
become anxious in the 


» in influencing learning outcomes 
s attitudes to learning situations, the aspira- 
he holds for his performance, his tendency to 
face of demanding tasks or evaluative situations 
~all these are affective characteristics which significantly influence the 
extent to which the pupil achieves the intellectual goals the teacher 
is seeking. 

The teacher thus needs an awareness of the course of personal- 
social development in children and the salient factors that influence 
this development. As well, he needs to understand the ways in which 


pupils’ cognitive learnings are influenced by their non-cognitive 
characteristics. 


Much of our understanding, insights and hypotheses for research 
in this area has come, 


directly or indirectly, from psychoanalytic 
theory. This influence is most apparent in recent modifications of 
orthodox psychoanalytic 
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Characteristically, psychoanalytic theory places emphasis on the 
importance of unconscious factors in interpersonal relationships, the 
significance of the child’s early experience in the home for the develop- 
ment of basic trust and the continuing importance of these early 
events for later relationships during childhood and adulthood. These 
themes are prominent in the opening extract of this chapter in which 
Professor Ben Morris makes clear their significance for the inter- 
action of teacher and child in the classroom. 

Both psychoanalytic and social learning theories, in explaining 
children’s social and moral development, place considerable emphasis 
on the influence of the models with whom children identify. Identi- 
fication with models remains important at all stages of development, 
though there are changes in the kinds of models chosen by older 
children and adolescents, as the extracts by Morris and Wall indicate. 

The importance of the cultural context within which these de- 
velopments take place is widely realized and much of the content of 
the child’s social learning reflects the pressures and values of his 
cultural setting. In the simpler and more stable societies, these pat- 
terns tend to be rather clear and consistent. By contrast, in more 
complex industrialized societies characterized by fairly rapid cultural 
change, young people, particularly in adolescence, are likely to be 
confronted with problems of choice and conflict in social expecta- 
tions. Such choice and conflict may increase the difficulty of the 
transition to adulthood as is revealed by Wall’s illuminating analysis 
of the special problems of adolescence in relation to current and 
changing cultural patterns. 

Within any particular culture, however, children will participate 
in different subgroups and thus encounter different patterns of ex- 
perience and expectations. There are, for example, some distinct. 
differences between the experiences and expectations met by children 
of various social-class levels which may influence them in ways crucial 
both for personality development, and for learning and achievement 
in school. Social class differences in language experience have been 
indicated, and their significance for cognitive development was ex- 
amined in the previous chapter. Significant differences associated with 
social-class status have been found in the affective area also (in both 
British and American research studies) in the form of differences in 
attitudes, aspirations and interests. Such characteristics are of consider- 
able importance in influencing the child’s response to the expecta- 
tions and learning activities presented in the classroom. Bene’s paper 
refers to some American studies and presents data giving some sup- 
port to the presence of similar differences in a London sample. 
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While being aware of these group differences, it is important to 
recognize that there also exists a marked range of differences within 
any social-class level in the experiences and expectations that children 
encounter, For this reason, it is important, as Wiseman suggests, to 
go beyond studies of differences associated with the sociological vari- 
able of social class and to examine more closely the basic psycho- 
logical variables of parent-child interaction, which underlie these 
differences in children’s attitudes and aspirations in relation to school 
and the learning process, . 

These variables of parent-child interaction also underlie the child’s 
attitudes to himself. The child’s self-concept or the picture he forms 
of his characteristics and abilities and what he can expect of himself, 
is largely a reflection of the attitudes of others towards him, and the 
appraisals they have made of his efforts. Fleming points out the im- 
portance of the self-concept as a factor influencing the child's approach 
to learning situations, and reports studies showing relationships be- 
tween self-concept and success in learning. Evidence suggests that the 
attitudes and appraisals teachers reveal in their interactions with 
children may also have a distinct impact on the child’s self-picture. 
Many teachers may often not realize the possible effects some of their 
remarks may have on children’s self-perceptions by creating an ex- 
pectation of failure, or discouraging self-respect and initiative. But 
the teacher who is aware of these effects may planfully and deliber- 
ately seek to produce more favouable self-concepts in his pupils, as 
some of the studies cited by Fleming suggest. , 

Evidence of the importance of affective characteristics for learning 
performance has also come from a series of researches into test anxiety 
conducted both in the United States and Britain. There exists a con- 
siderable range of individual differences in the degree of anxiety 
instigated in evaluative situations, and in the ways in which pupils 
deal with this anxiety of which teachers need to be aware. 


The final section of this chapter extends and develops some of the 


concepts presented in the earlier extracts in explicitly considering the 
theme of “Mental Health and the School”, 


both from psychoanalysis and self- 


2 by Morris consider 
a variety of aspects of school expe 
significant influence on children’s mental 
on the mental health of the teacher. 
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1. PERSONAL-SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDHOOD 
AND ADOLESCENCE 


(i) An Outline of Normal Development 


Ben Morris: Mental Health in the Classroom: The Teacher's Per- 
sonality and Problems of Children’s Adjustment, pp. 65-75 in 
“The Bearings of Recent Advances in Psychology on Educa- 
tional Problems”, Studies in Education, No. 7, 1955, pub- 
lished for the University of London Institute of Education 
by Evans Bros., London. Reprinted by permission of the 
author and the Institute. 


Professor Morris, Professor of Education and Director of the Institute of 
Education in the University of Bristol, believes the most fruitful approach to 
psychology for the teacher is one which focuses on human development in 
the context of interpersonal relations. In this approach the salient theme is 
the development of a sense of personal identity achieved through “stable and 
independent relationships and through cultural participation”. This is a 
theme which is prominent in more recent psychoanalytic writings, finding 
perhaps its fullest expression in the work of Erikson. This stream of thought 
is reflected in the following extract. 

Normal development is a tricky phrase and one requiring some 
clarification. The word ‘normal’ has a double meaning. It means first 
‘socially acceptable’ in the cultural sense and in this case may in 
principle be operationally defined. Normal development also denotes 
a convenient kind of scientific fiction. In this latter sense it is, if I 
may use the term, ‘a dynamic platonic idea’—the bare ‘abstract form’ 
to which no-one’s development ever corresponds exactly but which all 
approximate to or deviate from in varying degrees. In most discussions 
this ‘abstract form’ of development is itself culturally relative, and 
deviations from it may be said to be ‘normal’ or ‘abnormal’ in the first 
sense of the term. For example, in our society a special gift for acting 
in a boy of fourteen is a ‘normal’ deviation from the cultural norm, 
while persistent stealing is an abnormal one, i.e., socially unacceptable. 
A very reserved child in some American schools might be regarded as 
bordering on the abnormal, but the same kind of behaviour would 
probably come well within the ambit of the normal in England. It is, 
of course, one of the aims of psychology to attain to a generalized 
‘form’ of human development which will not only permit the descrip- 
tion of individual differences within one culture, but to which inter- 
cultural differences themselves may be referred. For example, the 
Œdipus complex of classical psycho-analysis is an aspect of the ‘abstract 
form’ appropriate to the understanding of normal development in 
western cultures. We may hope that eventually cultural anthropology 
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may provide us with a clear picture of a more generalized form of er 
‘family constellation’ of which Œdipus appears to be only one speci 
variant. 

In discussing normal development one has the choice of a re 
of frames of reference. There is the frame of reference concerned ie 
the development of intellect and skills, the frame concerned with the 
formation of social attitudes, that concerned with emotional darsi 
ment through personal relationships and so on. All such frames o, 
reference have their own validity and purpose. (Many arguments in 
psychology are traceable to a confusion of frames of reference, rather 
than to a conflict of ideas.) To my mind, however, the frame eens 
with personal relationships has special claims to primacy. It deals os 
the integration of psychological processes at the highest level, ee 
is the one to which the others must be dynamically related, in the 
sense that the acquisition of knowledge and skill, and the formation 
of attitudes is always mediated by, and invariably takes place within, 
a context of personal relations. Within all other psychological a 
works the human being is described in terms of ‘the organism’ or 0 
‘processes within the organism’, i.e., as less than human. Such ar 
frames of reference are of great scientific importance for the study © 
component or partial processes, but it is only when we discuss our- 
selves in terms of personal relationships that we come near some 
scientific understanding of the conditions under which we achieve es 
essence of human status, i.e., recognition of our mutuality, one wi 
another. If we admit this we shall see the importance for mental healt 


and education of thinking of development in some such terms as the 
following, 


The primary attitude all children develo 


p is one somewhere on the 
continuum, 


e foundations of this atti- 
ng of the first breath—or 


basic trust—basic mistrust.1 Th 
tude are formed at birth—with the drawi 


perhaps even before birth. This first attitu 
with, mediated throu 


by reciprocity and mutuality 
from the very beginning, as Middlemore? has shown, but neither 

ly equipped for this relation- 
ship (apart altogether from interference by other people). Hence some 
degree of anxiety (i.e., mistrust) and the 


Various reactions to it, includ- 
ing aggressiveness, appear to be inevitab 


le features in human develop- 
1 Erikson, E. H., Childhood and Society, London, Imago, 1950. 
2 Middlemore, M. P., The Nursing Couple, Hamish Hamilton, 1941, 
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ment. Within the feeding situation, moreover, there is always some 
degree of frustration, and inevitably some further degree of aggression 
is generated as a result of this also. Hence conflicting feelings arise— 
‘love’ of the person who gives security, nourishment and comfort, and 
‘hate’ of the same person who withholds these things. This is the 
basic source of that ambivalence, or double feeling, which colours in 
some degree all our later relationships. One of the outcomes of har- 
bouring destructive feelings against a loved one, under certain con- 
ditions at any rate, appears to be a sense of guilt and remorse. Ambi- 
valence is therefore prone to issue in unconscious guilt, and the re- 
action to it, reparation,* both of which we have some reason to believe 
are among the foundation stones of our own particular civilization.5 
So far, and in this schematic way, we may regard the healthy person 
as one who has acquired sufficient basic trust in the world to counter- 
balance his own ambivalence, and who has received enough love to 
give him a feeling of his own goodness sufficient to offset his un- 
conscious sense of guilt. 

The rest of the story is one of increasingly complex relations. 
Briefly, we may note that the child has already begun to develop in 
phantasy, images of his parents, which are not copies of the real 
parents but exaggerated personifications of their ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 


3 On the innate character of aggressiveness, all that need be said here is that 
man appears to be equipped with the disposition to behave aggressively in certain 
situations and these situations, as now understood, are never likely to be absent 
from his upbringing. 

4These terms, unconscious anxiety, ambivalence, guilt, reparation, etc., are of 
course, all constructs in the sense already described, but their relevance to the 
understanding of children’s behaviour has been well established; see Susan Isaacs, 
Social Development in Young Children, Kegan Paul, 1933. 

5 The culture of some other societies secms to rest on different foundations, Thus 
the basis of morality among the Kwakiutl appears to be shame, not guilt—see Kar- 
diner, A., The Individual and his Society, Columbia, 1949. Extreme caution is neces- 
sary here however. Little or nothing seems to be known about the unconscious 
effects of shaming techniques, and it is unconscious guilt which psychoanalysis postu- 
lates as one of the basic components of the Western super-ego. Moreover such guilt 
1s envisaged as deriving from the earliest stages of infancy, long before techniques, 
either of shaming or of moral approval or disapproval, are introduced into up- 
bringing (explicitly at any rate), i.c., some degree of unconscious guilt is postulated 
as the necessary outcome of initial ambivalence and therefore subject to cultural 
Variation only to the same extent that initial ambivalence is so subject. Exactly to 
what extent this fundamental ambivalence is dependent on cultural variations in 
feeding, handling, etc., is a matter for further research. The dependence of initial 
ambivalence on the experience of security and insecurity, and of gratification and 
frustration, arising from the same sources, suggests that many items of child rear- 
ing showing cultural differences might be important in this respect, e.g., the prac- 
tice of swaddling—see Gorer, G., and Rickman, J. R., The People of Great Russia, 
Cresset, 1949. Clearly, actual psycho-analytic material from people belonging to 
widely diverse cultures would be invaluable. For a general discussion of the relation 
between child upbringing and culture sce Sprott, W. J. H., Social Psychology, 
Methuen, 1952, and Mead, M., ‘Social Change and Cultural Surrogates in Person- 
ality’ in Kluckhohn, C. and Murray, H. A., Personality in Nature, Society and Cul- 
ture, Knopf, 1948, Chap. 36. 
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qualities—of their gratifying or frustrating attitudes as these appear 
to him. These unconscious images, or imagos as they are termed, are 
formed partly by projection of his own feelings on to the real parents 
and partly from the actual behaviour of the parents. These ‘good’ and 
‘bad’ figures are introjected by the child—taken into himself in phan- 
tasy—in a particular way and with effects which have led to their 
description as ‘internal objects’® The function of these processes 
appears to be the double one of enabling the child to control his own 
feelings towards his parents—already projected on to the parental 
imagos—and to incorporate some of the parental qualities (or their 
Opposites) into the structure of his own personality. These processes 
indeed may be postulated as the basis of social inheritance, for it 15 an 
this way that a child is provided with the raw materials from which 
he eventually forms his own character. The double function of control 
and assimilation is rendered possible by the single process of introjec- 
tion (the most primitive and the surest way of controlling anything 
in imagination is to take it inside oneself). It is through such an in- 
corporation or assimilation of parental imagos that both ego and super- 
ego develop.? The ego is, among other things, the seat of those func- 
tions of rational interpretation of the world and of choice which a 
mature human being is able to exercise. Within the system of the 
Super-ego is to be found the basis of the moral sense or conscience. 
The super-ego is thus a term used to describe the operation within 


the personality of representations of the moral standards, sanctions 
and prohibitions of its P 


by the parental imagos. 


tend to be exaggerated pictures of parental attitudes, particularly dis- 


» that adults may suffer from over- 
mental to their mental health and 


lecture. 
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out of what are indeed the only materials available for the purpose— 
our own infantile impulses and the observed behaviour of our family 
figures—siblings and others as well as parents. Thus through creative 
use of phantasy the child eventually comes to terms with himself and 
his family as it really is. Any serious disturbance in this whole process 
of development may produce maladjustment and mental ill-health— 
and it is easy to see the manifold opportunities for things to go wrong 
in any process so complicated as this. Probably the most potentially 
damaging event is prolonged separation from (or ‘loss of’ in psycho- 
logical terms) the mother at some crucial period in early life, as 
Bowlby’s work suggests. There are, of course, many other sources of 
Stress and moreover we are not all equally well equipped by constitu- 
tion to deal with psychological stress when it comes. The miracle is 
that things go very badly wrong so seldom and that most of us survive 
the vicissitudes of development—not unscathed—but able to live satisfy- 
ing and useful lives. Yet most of us feel that we are fairly far from the 
goal—the union of zest with peace—the complete sense of personal 
identity in and through relationships. Perhaps the most important 
conclusion from these considerations is that they can serve to enhance 
our sense of rational humility. We are enabled eventually to become 
mature persons in our own right to the extent that we are, and are 
able to accept the fact that we are, in our inmost beings, quite liter- 
ally ‘members one of another’. 

Children and Adults. The picture of development in terms of rela- 
tionships given here is of course an over-simplified one, and it is a 
picture of normal development in the strict scientific sense of that 
term, i.e., it is a purely formal description and one referring particu- 
larly to our own type of society.” It would need various modifications 
to fit any other kind of society, and would need concrete expansion as 
well as modification to fit any individual within any particular society. 
Moreover it deals with the child within the family and the major pur: 
pose of this paper is to deal with the development and mental health 
of the child at school. We have yet to establish the relevance of these 
ideas to the classroom situation. The essential links are relatively 
simple to describe. Social life demands a wide variety of relationships 


8 Bowlby, J., Maternal Care and Mental Health, Geneva, W.H.O., 1951. 

9 Among the many obvious omissions, no mention has been made of the bi-sexual 
nature of personality. The fact that all of us have masculine and feminine com- 
ponents is in part a consequence of the incorporation by a child of both its parent 
figures. In this way the effects of biological sexuality can be modified, so far as 
personality is concerned, by social means. The extent to which sex roles differ in 
different societies and the extent to which different methods of upbringing em- 
phasize or minimize biological masculinity or femininity has now been studied in 
some detail and is a complicated matter of considerable importance in relation to 
mental health. See Mead, M., Male and Female, Gollancz, 1949. 
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and in school and elsewhere the chi 


has formed within the family as prototypes on which to build ster 
These prototypic relationships, however, have a special property; 
are dynamic structures which enter into and modify their ee 
There is a genetic continuity between the kind of patterns estal aR 
in our early infantile relationships and all subsequent ones, en i 
teachers, friends, colleagues, marriage partners and our own chi th 
Moreover these past relationships live actively in the present one P 
it is not a question of buried and static ‘memories’ but of PLIA 
influence in all our behaviour. In serious adult mental illness the pants 
relationships are reinstated and used instead of the current rean 
ships which life demands. In normal functioning they are au i 
assimilated into the present and all we can detect of them by ordinary 
means are their echoes and reverberations. = 
It is therefore of basic importance for teachers to have some oa 
standing of the fact that in all their dealings with young ne 
there is always an aspect of the relationship in which they are ong 
as parent figures. They are the mother (and father) who accepts ild 
rejects, gives or withholds, punishes or rewards, and whom the chi 


would like to control, as they control him. This is one reason for the 
emotionality of the infan A 
idea. Moreover, as we have said, in later childhood and adult life 
when the distin, 


Id uses the early relationships he 


in ways which wag 
real requirements © 


‘ Morality, but without 
€80 we may stil] behave unwisely. The task 
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of ego control is made easier the more insight we have. Some degree 
of insight is a prerequisite for rational behaviour, if we are insuffici- 
cntly secure to deal unconsciously in an effective way with our ambi- 
valence, or if we are still unconsciously deeply in rivalry with our 
parents or siblings, or if the balance of unconscious forces is still on 
the side of aggressive, retributive or exploiting impulses. When we 
reflect that few of us achieve a saintly character, and that by no means 
all of us are so well balanced that we can rely largely on more or 
less automatic ego control, we shall I think see the value of insight 
into the child within us, in helping us as adults to regulate our 
behaviour in accordance with our ideals. Insight is neither an essential 
condition of mental health, nor is it ever enough by itself to guarantee 
stability. Nevertheless it can be of of great value in the service of 
whatever degree of ego control we have achieved. The conditions 
under which we achieve mental health are therefore complex and 
various. There are no simple formulae and healthy personalities are 
not all alike by any means. But as we shall see later there are special 
reasons connected with learning and with the classroom situation 
which make personal insight of the greatest value to teachers in their 
work. ... 


(ii) Social Learning and Character Formation 


Ben Morris: “Social Learning: Some Aspects of Character Forma- 
tion”, Educational Review, 1958, 10, pp. 141-5. Reprinted 
by permission of Professor Morris and the editors of the 
Educational Review. 


The concepts derived from psychoanalysis which Professor Morris out- 
lined in the previous extract are here extended to an examination of charac- 
ter formation. The importance of the early establishment of basic trust is 
again indicated, but the main emphasis is on the child’s identification with 
adult models and his internalization of the norms and values he sees them as 
holding. Professor Morris briefly considers the implications of these processes 
for the teacher. 


When considering social learning in its relation to character forma- 
tion, our concern is especially with the part played by adult models 
in the life of the child. We are particularly interested in the models 
provided for him in the family circle during his early years, and in 
the part played by parents, teachers and others during his childhood 
and adolescence. 


Adult Models 


The means by which one generation transfers its “psychic states” 
to another are mainly to be looked for in unconscious processes in 
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early childhood. These are analogous to what is commonly 
imitation in the sphere of external action and conscious thought; a 
to say this cloaks the essential what, when, why and how of the ms 
conscious dynamics of the modelling process. We are faced with hye A 
basic problems: we need to explain, first, the growth in the chil a 
an ego which is unique, although it in many ways resembles the eg 


s ich can 
of the parents; and second, the existence of a moral self which 
become independent of social pressure. 


(2) Development of the Ego 


The early attachment of a child to his mother or mother ee 
seems to be a basic facilitating factor for later moral ea wise 
Children deprived of parental affection and security in early life p 
great difficulty in making moral adjustments later on. It is on am 
primal experience of love and goodness, from a person who can tolera ; 
the child’s hate and rage arising from the necessary frustrations ha 
infancy, that there develops a basic trust in the world. If the chi 
does not have this experience, the later Structure is likely to be very 


shaky indeed: instead of trust, there develops a basic mistrust of the 
world. In the boy, 


. itute 
this attachment to the mother or mother substitu ; 

is later overlaid by attachment to the father. Freud says this is To 

because the boy becomes aware of his own sex and wishes to be li 


: a A : r his 
and because he recognises in his father a rival for h 
mother’s affection and there 


of “identification with” 


his own sex, 


: at a level below consciousness. In imagination 
the child takes the pa lf: he “introjects 


uses th 
psychically a recognisable self, his own ego. 


(b) Development of the Moral Self 


In many cultures behaviou 
sanctioning sources, because o 


conscience. 
Stages in this lop- 
: 5 : Process of develop 
ment. Morality begins through the child’s reactions to sanctions, that 
is, to punishments and rewards ad; A 


Poe ministered þ hi * We 
may use the behaviourist model to explai Y his parents; and 


in how this occurs. The child 
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thus obeys while his parents are about. Gradually these sanctions be- 
come part of the growing child himself, and he becomes to some extent 
autonomous; the sanctions represented by the parents have then been 
internalised. The organic basis for this internalisation is not known. If 
we are to describe it in physiological terms we probably need a model of 
the cybernetic type. It must, however, be noted that the child’s images 
of the parents are not exact copies: they are distortions of the real 
parents, as is clearly seen in mental illness, where these early parental 
images may gain control of the whole personality. 

The next stage occurs when the child identifies himself with his 
parents, predominantly with the parent of the same sex. Morality at 
this stage is based on sympathy; the child treats his parents as he 
would himself, because in a sense he is his parents and they are him. 
This is the morality of “do as you would be done by”. 

Beyond this is the final stage, not of sympathy and identification 
but of recognition of others as separate beings, of the recognition of 
personhood and of mutuality. This is the final stage of becoming a 
reasonably mature being, the stage of treating others as ends in them- 
selves. It is only in this stage that Kant's categorical imperative has 
any meaning. 

The development of the ego and the moral self does not, of course, 
take place in clear-cut stages. In its later stages it is reflected in the 
process of building up a more or less conscious ego-ideal. This may 
be demonstrated in children’s ideas of the person they would most like 
to be, as revealed, for instance, by essays. In the earliest stages the 
ideal is the parent or parent substitute; this is followed by the glamor- 
ous and often fictitious adult; then by the attractive and real adult; 
and finally a composite concept of an ideal person is built up. This 
whole account is, of course, extremely simplified, and concentrates 
exclusively on positive aspects. Reference to anxiety, aggression, guilt 
and hate has largely been omitted, and their role in social learning 
and the development of adult morality is immense. 

One practical point concerns the potential importance of literature 
in building up ego-ideals and widening sympathies through processes 
of identification. The general ideals of a liberal education should also 
be considered in the light of these comments. 

What about experiences beyond the family circle? Experiences in 
groups other than the family group play an important part in the 
development of the moral self. The crucial part in the development 
of the moral self lies in the identification, by the individual, of his 
purposes with those of the group to which he belongs; it is by this 
means that he adds to his social learning and acquires more com- 
pletely the culture of his group. 
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This is important in planning educational experiences. a 
give children the experience of being with people who are Pye 
tive, and the opportunity to be co-operative themselves; an eens 
context reference should be made to studies of learning a talking 
types of group atmosphere.1 This leads on to thinking an poi 
about moral issues, at which Stage, but not before, moral rot bei 
their verbal expression become important. At earlier stages i oon 
ing of moral precepts is apt to be merely unintelligent tinge ee 
it is usually without the necessary basis of experience. T. ie anil 
tional hope is that ultimately children will develop a . a 
therefore, reflective and critical acceptance of a particular co 
conduct. 

Conclusion 


This article does not pretend to give more than the briefest ee 
line of the development of the moral self, and must conclude Aa 
an equally brief reference to the role of the teacher in this re 
Inevitably the teacher has the role of a model, a primary vehic ae 
the transmission of culture. He must provide an environment w al 
gives security, and which allows children to have experience of — 
issues as well as to read and to count. And finally, with cad ee 
brighter children, the teacher has the duty of discussing “what 


ms ifier 
means to be a moral person”: in other words, he must act as a clar. 
of moral notions. 


(iii) The Special Problems of Adolescence 


W. D. Wall: Child of Our Times, pp. 75-81, National Children’s 


Home, Highbury Park, London, 1959. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the author and the Nati i í 


Adolescence is essentially a psycho-social phenomenon. It has a 
biological basis of course in the developments surrounding puberty, 
and these interact with social 


pressures and affect the psychological 
phenomena; but the purely m pects are difficult to dis- 
tinguish and the content and directi 


1 Lippitt, R. & White, R. K., “The ‘Social Climate’ of Children’s Groups”, in 
» R. G., Kounin, J. S. and Wri, ht, H. F, > C ps", i 
Row York, McGraw-Hill, 1943, £ » Child Behaviour and Development 
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determined by prior experiences in childhood, by the attitudes and 
expectations of adults and by the general climate of the community in 
which the youth finds himself. If this be indeed so, it explains two 
things: the fact that very little was heard of adolescence as a psycho- 
logical and social problem before the second phase of the industrial 
revolution; and the way in which the psychological phenomena of 
adolescent behaviour are changing in the contemporary world. It fol- 
lows, too, that an understanding of how young people in their ‘teens 
grow and react to their environment could lead us to suggest ways in 
which they could be helped. We should remember that, while perhaps 
the broad lines of personality are laid down in childhood, adolescence 
is pre-eminently a period of change in the structure of the emotional 
life, of the development of the more subtle aspects of attitudes and 
the time when character as we understand it in the adult is structured. 

The past half-century has seen a steady prolongation of the period 
of dependence, and the tendency continues. Just after the First World 
War nine out of ten children left school at 14 and began work; few 
of them attended even part-time day schools beyond that period. Now 
there is a double tendency to prolong the school period beyond the 
compulsory limit of 15 and for an increasing number of young people 
to continue in part-time education at least until the late ‘teens. Ap- 
prenticeship schemes, day-release and sandwich courses, the extension 
of university education and greater facilities for technical and voca- 
tional training now affect considerably more than ten per cent. of the 
population of youths beyond school-leaving age. The process has gone 
further in the United States than it has here, and it is common enough 
for young adults to be married whilst still studying and perhaps not 
fully self-supporting. Such a tendency to prolong the learning period 
through the second decade of life and even further in some cases is 
of course to be welcomed; but it does raise problems of many kinds 
for the young people concerned. In particular it postpones the stages 
of full independence and the acquisition of full adult status. 

On the other hand, there seems to be some evidence that puberty 
is occurring earlier than it did a generation or so ago. Thus the 
attainment of sexual maturity and physical adulthood is earlier whilst 
full integration into adult society is later. There has, too, in the past 
ten years at all events, been more free money in the hands of adoles- 
cents and commercial interests have been quick to exploit the situa- 
tion. Thus on the threshold of life, youths are solicited, sometimes 
in undesirable ways, on every side. 

We may perhaps, somewhat summarily and schematically, interpret 
the psychology of adolescence as consisting in the accomplishment of 
four main goals of growth. Between, say, 13 and 25, the growing boy 
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or girl has to develop a social self, oriented to others, aware 3 bd nars 
in society, of duties as well as of privileges, and in genera ers A 
pated from egocentric dependence on parents or indeed on be Seat 
sexual self too must be shapec, capable of a range of fee ate 7 
friendly indifference to deep involvement with a member of the rial 
site sex, adequate adjustment in marriage and the ability ae ae 
and care for a family, For the boy, and increasingly for the girl, wt 
tional adjustment, a working self, is also essentiel, not only to edi 
mic independence but as a basis of self-respect and ee = 
This aspect is complex and consists both of a certain satisfacti a 
rived from work and of a sense of being needed and of ah per 
thing more than a replaceable unit. Finally, however simple i aaa, 
be, most of us need an interpretation of life, philosophic, re a a 
political, vaguely or clearly formulated, something by referenci 


; À Pe - ttitudes 
which major decisions can be taken and the behaviour and a 
of others understood. 


Many of the difficulties, emoti 
mena of growing youths of either 
to the insecurities which arise in t 
in these four spheres. Indeed, w 


onal disturbance and other pheno- 
sex can be understood by eval 
heir attempts to achieve ape 
e may regard much —— oa 
haviour as experimental, as a Symptom of generalized anxiety a of 
what kind of persons they are, and as a reaction to the uncertainty “= 
the grown-up world which does not know whether to treat them 


ible 
children to be controlled or young adults from whom respons! 
behaviour is to be expected. 


The prolon ft aoe 
mbaltties iof happens to young people in = 
importance for the future of o a 
cher, more complex, dynamic, nie 
but because of the very possibilities a 
ons to which we shall allude, the danger: 


e of their life of capital 
culture. The promise is of fuller, ri 
happy kinds of personality; 
because of certain deprivati 


are also great. Those who 
to seek a guide; 
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which is not as socially or geographically mobile as ours, having not 
so diverse and varied a series of beliefs and non-beliefs, and where 
acceptable kinds of personality and codes of behaviour are few, most 
important choices are determined by sex and hereditary social posi- 
tion. From earliest childhood, the boys and girls of a primitive tribe, 
of a mainly agricultural community or indeed in such communities 
as the mining villages of Wales or the north-east of this country, know 
what their adult roles are likely to be. They will become craftsmen, 
farmers, miners, wives and mothers; and they know because they have 
seen in the work of the fathers and mothers what these jobs entail. 
How to behave and what is to be believed in is clear before their eyes. 
For most adolescents today no such clarity exists. The choice of voca- 
tions must seem unlimited and the real conditions of most are un- 
known; types of adult role and personality are equally varied and the 
models on which the growing self may be based are many. Manners, 
behaviour, sexual morality, belief, all show wide variation; and there 
is no set of commonly accepted principles, no general and understood 
expectations from which guidance can be confidently sought. The 
school, the family, society itself, do little to help and most boys and 
girls are left painfully and slowly by a long and sometimes destructive 
process of trial and error behaviour to find their own unguided way. 
On the other hand, commercial interests are there to solicit and to 
offer them help; cinema, television, press, the advertisement hoard- 
ings, question and answer columns in weekly magazines in their varied 
ways give not entirely disinterested advice. It is not so much that these 
influences are bad or directly and cynically aimed to corrupt; they are 
not; but they do little to bring the growing boy or girl to face objec- 
tively and sincerely the issues of his own life and personal develop- 
ment. 

We should add, too, a further observation. In developing their own 
personalities adolescents are prone to model themselves on striking 
figures in their environment. At first these are likely to be more or less 
remote ‘heroes’ and ‘heroines’; gradually however—and sometimes 
simultaneously—models are sought in more real and accessible people 
in the real world around, or among companions. Popular heroes have 
of course always been idealized, and some of them have exhibited un- 
desirable qualities; in general however they have been varied, and 
representative of the basic, though often conflicting, values of the 
culture concerned. Moreover, they have for the most part been geo- 
graphically or culturally limited—they occurred in the literature, stage, 
political and military life of the country in which the youth grew up. 
At present two things seem to be occurring. Many of the ‘heroes’ and 
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‘heroines’ of the young, presented to them by cinema, eine 
illustrated press, and so on, are partly at least, deliberately ne na 
and simplified for strictly commercial purposes; the a. ae 
fied by omission and by the need for wide popular appeal. ne 20 
is upon entertainment value and material wealth. This is nie on 
sal, but the growth in public relations techniques is increasing Jee he 
ing it so, because the subtler virtues and complexities of pre len 
not lend themselves easily to mass appeal. Secondly many such c le 
ters are international—that is, the same image is held up to PRN 
everywhere, without however the corresponding stress upon the red 
of mankind in spite of superficial differences, and without any 
tion to the particular culture in which the youth is growing. _— 
The usual processes of identification lead the young slowly to sonic 
nearer to reality for their models—to real adults in their daily gece 
ment. Here however another difficulty confronts them. Many a a 
today are puzzled and disquieted and have not the confidence of a 
sent to the young a coherent system of values by which they ad 
selves live. They are aware that the world they know is passing bat 
not sure of the shape of things to come. The young too are aware t F 
their world is not the world in which their parents live and ee 
many of them recognize that it is fundamentally different, so sf. add 
that no one’s experience can give them a guiding line. One shou ee 
too that adolescents always tend to imitate, and be struck by, — 
superficial aspects of adult behaviour, and to interpret it from t a 
limited experience. Hence a world in which there is a heavy acce = 
upon material possessions, backed by high pressure publicity, inev 
tably seems materialistic to the young. , i 
In our culture there are many other points of strain which pecu 
liarly affect those on the threshold of maturity and some of which have 
been alluded to earlier. Of these we may instance two here. Adoles- 
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This, however, is only one aspect of a very much larger problem, 
the definition of which may provide the key to some of the perplexi- 
ties of adolescents and of those who have to do with them. The rising 
generation has always lived in a different world from that of its parents 
and has always moved into a future which could not be fully pre- 
dicted. However, the rapidity of technological development, of change 
in the balance of power as between Europe and the rest of the world, 
the fact that, as was suggested earlier, many more children have been 
brought up in conditions very different from those surrounding the 
childhood of their parents, must mean that the psychological dis- 
tance between the generations is greater than in earlier times. The 
co-ordinates of many people’s adjustments to, and interpretation of 
the world, are pretty well determined by the age of 25 or thereabouts 
and thereafter do not greatly change; but in the climate of our society 
and in the way the world presents itself to the young, two decades 
bring about more change, one is tempted to say, than two or three 
generations in the past. This distance has been widened in many 
cases where the child has, because of his ability and richer oppor- 
tunities, moved upward socially or even merely received an education, 
the values implicit in which are contrary to those of his home. 

Many modern parents and particularly those of the middle and 
upper middle classes in this country do more with their children and 
with adolescents than in the past. In many families still, the tradition 
of family cohesiveness allied to an intelligent attempt to help boys 
and girls to understand their world, are sufficiently strong at least to 
bridge this growing gap between the generations. In this sense the 
contemporary changes and stresses are in fact bearing less heavily upon 
the educated élites; and the refashioning of personality is fastest in 
those social groups whose circumstances have changed most radically, 
who are most affected by educational opportunity and whose material 
Possibilities have increased most strikingly. They are the groups too 
who are most open to mass communication and least able to interpret, 
understand, and control the depersonalizing influences of which they 
become aware in work and in the general social and political structure. 

In this sense therefore our community is tending to grow apart and 
we have the relatively new phenomenon that the articulate groups 
who might by the fortune of their environment, tradition, and educa- 
tion be expected, as in the past, to take the lead in change, to assimi- 
late it, and by reflection to control it to some extent, are by and large 
not doing so. Many revolutions, whether peaceful or violent, in the 
past have in fact been bourgeois ones. The present in its more or less 
unconscious social aspects is certainly not that. Its disquieting features 
however are neither political nor ideological; they lie in the strains 
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and tensions generated in an unformulated way and in the fact that 
there seems to exist no means which will give direction and control. 


2. AFFECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS AND LEARNING 


(i) Some Differences between Middle-Class and Working-Class Gram- 
mar School Boys in their Attitudes towards Education 


Eva Bene: Brit. J. Sociology, 1959, 10, pp. 148-52. Reprinted by 
permission of the author. 


In the past two decades considerable attention has been given by sociolo- 
gists and psychologists to the relationships between social class and education. 
Studies have examined the relationship of children’s social-class position to 
attainment, to withdrawal from school, to extra-curricular participation and 
to levels of educational and vocational aspiration. Such research, both in 
England and the United States, has yielded evidence suggesting the presence 
of significant differences between children of middle- and working-class 
parents in attitudes to education and motivation for learning. This investi- 
gation by Dr. Eva Bene finds some confirmation of predicted differences in 
attitudes in her comparison of middle- and working-class boys attending 
grammar schools. As she Suggests, the working-class boys in the sample are far 
from typical of their social class, and more marked differences in ego 
would probably be revealed in working-class boys attending other types © 
secondary schools, 
Introduction 


The British School System provides a unique opportunity for the 
study of some aspects of social mobility. In most other countries ascent 
from the working to the middle-class is a matter of individual ambi- 
tion and success. In Britain there is a large scale, institutionalized 
selection of young working-class candidates for entrance into the 
middle-class. The examination which determines who will have a 
grammar school education, acts like a springboard that thrusts eleven- 


year-old working-class children into schools with a middle-class ethos, 
where, in the company of 


for a middle-class life. A 


Hypotheses 


According to Davis (1947), social stri 
teristic. In the working-class social stat 
tance, and in the upper-class it is deter: 
class, however, status is of great conse. 


ving is a middle-class charac- 
us is not given much impor- 
mined by birth. In the middle- 
quence and has to be earned by 
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the individual through his own efforts and achievements. Dollard 
(1937) expresses a similar point of view in the following words: 


The Negroes have a name for the middle-class white group which cor- 
responds remarkably well with their position in the eyes of the sociological 
analyst; they call them ‘strainers’, those who are pressing forward and 
straining to get on in the world. . . . As ‘strainers’ they are on the 
march to higher status positions, and, as an army on the march, they are 
provident, industrious, vigilant, and determined [pp. 77-8]. 


Davis (1947) believes that the middle-class way of life is carried on 
by people who ‘. . . are culturally motivated to suffer, to renounce, 
to postpone gratifications, in order to achieve’ (p. 149). He and Havig- 
hurst (1947) state that middle-class children are brought up by their 
parents in such a manner that they develop a need for social approval 
and learn to believe that they must endure the long course of middle- 
class education, in order to obtain it. Working-class children whose 
parents are less concerned with prestige and its rewards are less inter- 
ested in becoming educated and less willing to spend the present in 
Preparation for the future. 

The social class differences described by Davis, Dollard and Havig- 
hurst have been confirmed by Hollingshead (1949). He found in his 
study of ‘Elmtown’ that educational aspirations depended on social 
class to such an extent that 77 per cent of upper-middle-class adoles- 
cents but only 7 per cent of lower-working-class adolescents wanted to 
§° to college or university. He also found large class differences in 
intellectual interests; descending the social scale the percentage of 
‘Elmtown’ boys who never borrowed books from the public library 
Increased from 43 to 88 per cent. 

The present study was based on the assumption that there is a 
difference in this country, as there is in America, between the atti- 
tudes towards education of middle-class and working-class adolescents. 
The expected differences were expressed in terms of the following 
hypotheses: 

Middle-class boys compared with working-class boys: 

(a) have higher educational aspirations; 

(b) more frequently feel that work is more important than play; 

(c) are more frequently interested in reading and good (i.e. ‘classi- 

cal’) music. 


The Sample 

The authors whose findings stimulated the present study based 
their findings on comparisons between middle-class and working-class 
children without assuring that the children were of comparable intel- 
ligence. It seems likely, however, that a child’s attitudes towards learn- 
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ing depend to some extent upon his abilities. Good intelligence makes 
it easier for the child to achieve success in school and such success, in 
its turn, is a reward which stimulates the child’s desire for similar 
experiences in the future and so helps to develop in him positive 
attitudes towards his further studies. In addition, the more intelligent 
a child is, the more likely he is to possess intellectual curiosity and an 
appetite for books and good music. 

Havighurst and Breeze (1947), Schulman and Havighurst (1947) 
and others have worked out correlations between 1.Q. scores and socio- 
economic status and obtained coefficients around 0.40. Terman and 
Merrill (1937) found that children of professional men average 1.Q. 
scores of 117, whereas children of unskilled labourers have mean I.Q. 
Scores of 97. These findings indicate that comparisons between the 
attitudes towards education of middle-class and of working-class 
children should be made in a way which makes it reasonably certain 
that any differences found are due to differences in social class back- 
ground and not to differences in intelligence. The possibility of such 
comparisons is given by the British system of secondary education 
according to which children who attend the same kind of school fall 
within a given range of intelligence, . 

The sample used in this investigation has already been described 


by Himmelweit, Halsey and Oppenheim (1952), by Himmelweit 
(1955), by Bene (l 


it consisted of 31 
Greater London 
education. About 
working-class fam 
the working-class 
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formulation of the items and responding to the wording rather than 
the meaning. 


Results 


The items used for the social class comparisons are indicated in 
Table 1 together with the results. This table shows that the greatest 
differences occurred in those items which related to cultural interests. 
It seems that many more middle-class boys than working-class boys 
liked books and good music. This probably indicates that a grammar 
school education cannot compensate for the lack of intellectual stimu- 
lation in the home. On the other hand, of those items which were 
concerned with educational aspirations, only the one dealing with 
school leaving age showed a significant difference between the social 
class groups. It indicated that almost two-thirds of the middle-class 
sample, but less than half of the working-class sample, wanted to stay 
in school after the age of sixteen. It is interesting to note that more 
boys of both social classes wanted to go to university than wanted to 
Stay in school long enough to be able to do so. 

There seemed to be greater social class differences regarding the 
amount of schooling the boys wanted than regarding their desire to 
do well at their studies. The great majority of the boys of both social 
class groups stated that one must try to be among the best in school. 
Inevitably, most boys cannot achieve what they feel they ought to 
achieve. It would be interesting to know the consequences of these 
frustrated ambitions. 

No significant differences were found in any of the items concerned 
with the relative importance which the boys attached to work and 
play. According to the obtained results, the majority of boys of both 
Social classes would rather be good at schoolwork than at sports. This 
preference, however, holds only for themselves; they would rather 
have for friends boys who are good at sports than boys who are good 
at classwork. That the boys evaluated the importance of schoolwork 
and sports so differently for their friends than for themselves might 
indicate that they too would rather excel in sports but could not 
approve of this order of values for themselves. 


Evaluation of Results 

Although only one of the hypotheses was substantiated by statisti- 
cally significant differences, the other two were also confirmed to some 
extent. This confirmation derives from the fact that the differences 
between the responses of the social class groups pointed in every item 
in the predicted direction. Such consistency must have some basis in 
reality, as it is unlikely to occur only by chance. 
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Tase 1 


Percentage of Social Class Groups indicating Positive Attitudes towards Education 


Middle Working Level 
Class Class of sign 
% % 0-01 
Educational aspirations : 


If he were free to do as he liked he would stay in “01 
school until after the age of sixteen sk ji 62 45 0 

If he had a chance he would like to go to university 72 65 

He would like to do better at lessons on 


ate 66 65 
Sentence completions expressed as; irations in 
school ia 4 a: z = se = 52 47 
Agreed with the statement that one has to try to 
be one of the best in school "y ce an 84 80 
Relative importance attached to work and play: 
If he were only allowed the choice of being specially 
good at either sports or classwork, he would 
choose to be best in classwork ., af ae 64 62 
If there were two nice boys, Jack, who was good at 
sport, and Jim, who was good at classwork, he 
would prefer Jim f 37 28 


be better at schoolwork 63 6l 


xs p” te is 74 68 
If he had to choose a friend, he would rather pick 

one who is good at classwork than one who is good 

at sports .. äs u se $ sa 45 36 
If he had planned to study for an examination but 

was unexpectedly invited to a party, he would 

not go to the party sá we P oe 59 49 


Interest in reading and good music: 


Gets books from the school library me ae 30 0-01 
Gets books from other libraries a sis on 72 56 0-01 
If he had to choose a friend he would rather pick 

one who spends half of his free time reading, than 

one who spends most of his free time Playing 


nh KG s4 i a 57 48 
a friend he would rather pick 
one who likes to talk about books than one who 

doesn’t care to talk about books .. os is 60 48 0-05 
Likes classical music best of all types of misic so 30 18 0-01 
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“re results of the investigation indicate that working-class boys 
do ‘not have educational aspirations quite so high and do not take 
their schoolwork quite so seriously as do middle-class boys, even if 
both groups of boys have equally high intelligence and an equally 
good school background. These differences are, however, rather small, 
with the exception of the one which has to do with the age at which 
the boys want to leave school. There seem to be greater differences 
between the social class groups regarding matters of education which 
are not directly related to school. The data indicate that boys who 
come from working-class homes did not so frequently develop a taste 
for books and good music, as did boys who come from middle-class 
homes. 

The results confirm the findings of Hollingshead, according to 
which working-class children are not as interested in reading as are 
middle-class children. They also confirm the contention of Davis and 
Havighurst that working-class children are not as willing as are 
middle-class children to spend the years of their youth in school in 
order to gain higher prestige and more social rewards as adults. 
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(ii) The Environment and Educational Attainment 


Stephen Wiseman: Learning versus Teaching, pp. 23-4, 24-8 and 
35 in How and Why Do We Learn?, ed. W. R. Niblett, 
Faber and Faber, London, 1965; and Education and Environ- 
ment, pp. 50-1, Manchester University Press, Manchester, 
1964. Reprinted by permission of the author and the pub- 


lishers. 


Over a period of many years Professor Wiseman and his colleagues in the 
University of Manchester School of Education have been engaged in a pro- 
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gramme of research into the relationships between environmental factors A 
educational attainment. In this extract he reviews several earlier studies anc 
summarizes some of the findings of the Manchester research. His analysis 
emphasizes some of the important facets of the problem which need further 
investigation, and suggests implications for the classroom teacher. 

A great deal has been written—some of it in very purple prose— 
about the relative effects of heredity and environment on measured 
intelligence. I must resist the temptation to embark on this topic, and 
confine myself to considering the effects of environment on educational 
attainment. Much less has been done on this, since it does not arouse 
so intensely the philosophical and political passions associated with 
the ‘I.Q. controversy’. But what has been done shows pretty clearly 
that environmental factors have a greater influence on educational 
attainment than they have on measured intelligence. One of the mase 
recent, and most thorough, investigations demonstrating this is Fraser’s 
(1959) survey in Aberdeen. A survey of research in this field also reveals 
two significant facts: first, that almost all investigations examine the 
retarding effects of bad environment—we have practically no research 
on the stimulating effects of good environment; second, that a great 
deal of the work has been limited to physical and economic con- 
ditions, and very little has been done on the social attitudes and 
ideals of different groups. 

Following the publication of the Early Leaving report (1954) by 
the Ministry of Education, which showed a strong connection between 
premature withdrawal from grammar school and the social class of the 
parents, a good deal of further work has been done along the same 
lines. The best known is perhaps that of Floud, Halsey and Martin 
(1957) working in S.W. Hertfordshire and Middlesborough. This re- 
search not only underlined the connections between social class and 
school progress, but also revealed significant differences between the 
two areas under investigation. This ‘geographic factor’ was also shown 
by one of my own students (Derrick, 1961) in comparing grammar 
schools in Lancashire and Dundee. . . . 

[Education and Environment, pp. 50-1.] 


Fraser investigated the home environment of 408 Aberdeen children 
of 12 by visiting their homes and interviewing their parents. A de- 
tailed interview schedule was used and an impressive amount of in- 
formation gathered. Aggregated school examination marks, 
1.Q., were used as the criterion of educational attainment, a 


parison made between the correlation of each environme 
with the criterion, 


scaled on 
nd a com- 


ntal factor 
and its correlation with 1.Q. As Fraser says, 
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Since most, if not all, of the home items are closely related to intelligence, 
and since the Criterion itself is very highly correlated with I.Q. it follows 
that any item, if it is to add at all to intelligence as a predictor of school 
success, should correlate more closely with the Criterion than with LQ. 
The greater the difference between the correlations, the more important 
is the home item from the point of view of school attainment (p. 41). 


The correlations are given in Table 4.3, from which it will be seen 
that the three factors yielding the biggest differences are parents’ atti- 
tude, income and living space. The two highest correlations with 
educational attainment are parental encouragement and parents’ edu- 
cation. The occupation of the father was not dealt with by correla- 
tion, but an analysis of covariance was performed, removing the effect 
of I.Q. The result was highly significant (P < -001): ‘although there is 
a close relationship between father's occupation and the intelligence 
of the child, there is a significantly closer relationship between the 
father's occupation and the child’s school success’. . . - 


TABLE 4.3 
Summary of Correlations from Fraser (1959) 


Variable 


Parents’ attitude to education and future 

employment ta aa ia aa -094 
Income 3 -094 
Living space .. an -084 
Parents’ education .-- ie iia ae -067 
General impressions of home background . . -067 
Parental encouragement s4 aie : oe 
Family size .. ae = = 049 
General book reading of parents ‘017 


Newspaper and magazine reading .- 


[p. 24] 


_.. The research-variab 
netism on research workers, 
that it is too coarse and too unr 


le social class has exerted a powerful mag- 
in spite of the frequent demonstration 
eliable a measure to yield any signifi- 
cant insights into the mechanisms underlying the interaction between 
environment and educational progress. The differences within any 


single one of the amorphous ‘social classes’ are demonstrably much 


greater than the differences between them, and it is these intraclass 
(1959) found, for ex- 


differences that are the most important. Fraser | 
ample, significant discrepancies here, particularly for the children of 
highly-skilled parents. She comments: ‘As a group, they are less intelli- 
gent than the children in the “clerical” group but yet are more success- 
ful in school’ (p. 51). What seems to matter more than social class 1s 
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parental encouragement. Pidgeon (1959) in reviewing work done by 
the National Foundation for Educational Research claimed that ‘the 
most important factor bearing on the educational progress of all those 
so far investigated was the attitude of the child’s parents’. We know 
more about this aspect of environment with respect to the develop- 
ment of infants than to that of school-age children. Murphy (1944) 
points out that the effects may work in opposite directions at different 
Stages: ‘In infancy, the protective mother may give the child a great 
deal of satisfaction if she is the kind that is protective because she 
is fond of babies... . But at the age of expanding locomotion and 
exploration the over-protective mother becomes an inhibitor and 
deprives the child of opportunities which he needs to use his new 
abilities’ ‘p. 658). The blanket concept of ‘maternal deprivation’ has, 
like that of social class, acted as a brake on research in recent years. 
Casler (1961) in a critical review of the literature, suggests that an 
hypothesis of perceptual deprivation—including tactile deprivation— 
is often a preferable one to that of maternal deprivation, while 
Hunt (1961) suggests that house-proud parents may well succeed in 


hampering the development of their children, and even lowering their 


final level of intelligence, by curtailment of their activity. He goes 


on to consider development beyond infancy, and concludes: ‘Parental 
behaviours are very probably much more important determinants of 
rates of development than are such traditional indices of intellectual 
environment as level of parental education, socio-economic level, num- 
ber of books in the house, etc. In fact, these traditional indices of 


intellectual environment may be very poor indicators of the behaviours 
which are important determiners’ (p. 314), 


In the early years of infancy, 
may have a profound effect on 
perience and so affect the tim 
Stages of intellectual developm 
underlying mechanism as the 
leads Glidewell (1961) to su 
attempt to find links betwee: 


it is easy to see how parental attitudes 
the quality and range of infantile ex- 
€ and ease of attainment of Piaget’s 
ent. But it is not so easy to see the 
child grows older, a difficulty which 
ggest that future investigations should 
n attitude and behaviour. The effect on 


drawal from school, is obvious: 


perhaps) are those which affect the child’s Own attitude to school and 
the learning process. The undoubted affective basis of such mechan- 


isms emphasizes the hiatus in Piaget’s work caused by his lack of con- 
cern with motivational factors. 


It should be noticed that effects such 


as these appear to be wide- 
spread over the civilized world. They 


exist in the comprehensive 


A 
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American high school as well as in the tripartite British system. A 
recent investigation in Egypt (Ismail, 1963) shows that ‘parental aspira- 
tion for college education for specific professions is much higher in the 
middle class’. Keeping up with the Joneses in material possessions is 
paralleled by an equivalent process of ‘keeping down with the Smiths’ 
culturally and educationally, to use McMahon’s (1962) graphic phrase. 
No amount of tinkering with the organization of secondary education 
will make any fundamental change in environmental forces such as 
these. Indeed, it is possible that by seeking to reduce the overt ‘in- 
justices’ of 11+ selection we may only succeed at the price of increas- 
ing the covert forces of anti-educational attitude. Many grammar 
school headmasters are familiar with the brilliant boy from the poor 
home, entering grammar school at 11 in spite of the indifference or 
even hostility of his parents, who look forward only to his leaving at 
15 and beginning to earn. Continuing success at school gradually 
brings a degree of parental involvement and of parental education. 
Parent-child interaction is a two-way process. By the time he reaches 
15 they have so far modified their views as to permit him to continue 
to G.C.E. O-level. A resounding success here may complete the educa- 
tional process and the parents become as anxious as the boy to see him 
go still further. I am not suggesting that this always happens, or even 
in the majority of cases. Yet it should be noticed that Crawford (1929) 
in the U.S.A., and Dale (1952) and Furneaux (1961) in this country, 


have failed to establish any connection between social class and 


academic attainment at the stage of entry to university. This suggests 
hes a critical phase about 


that the process of parental education reac € 
the time of G.C.E. If the parents have been won over by this stage, 
their support seems assured. What will happen to this kind of 
mechanism under the Leicestershire plan? The possibilities of paren- 
tal education and the modification of their attitudes seem very much 
reduced, More than is gained on the swings may be lost on the round- 
abouts. 

The complexities of the inter-a 
educational attainment have hardly, 


One of the most interesting aspects e 
of environmental factors on the various sectors of educational attain- 


ment. In almost every research attainment has been treated as a single 
entity, and yet is it not likely that the verbal sector of learning may 
interact with experiential and environmental factors rather differently 
from, say, the mathematical or practical sectors? The first tentative 
beginnings of the investigation of such possible differences have been 
made in Manchester, in a series of researches begun in 1951 and which, 


ction between environment and 
as yet, been touched by research. 
of this is the differential effect 
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as yet, are still unpublished. Working with boys oi oi - si 
and using quite large samples (13,000 in 1951, 1,500 in pee 
correlated some twenty social variables with scores on e o nS 
intelligence, reading comprehension and mechanical arithme di a 
vestigating the distribution of backwardness and ADE as T 
of average score. A factor analysis brings out a strong ¢ re a 
accounting for two-thirds of the total test variance, but it is f: e : 
additional factors that provide the more interesting data (W lg 
1964, Table 7.11). The second factor differentiates the reading tes 
from the other two, and shows that high performance in reading com- 
prehension is associated with a low birth-rate, a high rate of PE 
zation against whooping cough and diphtheria, low incidence of an 
of cruelty and neglect, of action by the N.S.P.C.C. and of cases oi 
probation under the age of 14. The third factor is one which does Ea 
differentiate between the three tests, but between the three methods o 
measuring competence, separating out brightness as a single S 
Brightness and backwardness are not, apparently, the obverse aa 

reverse of a single coin. To put it in another way, if the regions of a 
city are ranked on the basis of the incidence of backwardness, those 
with little backwardness are not necessarily those with the greatest 
amount of brightness. Areas with low proportions of brightness are 


those with many cases of probation (14-16 years), of cleansing ree 
and verminous conditions, of scabies and of cruelty and neglect o 
children. 


Both these factors may be thought of as factors of parental or 
maternal care. The differentiation appears to lie in the particular 


aspects of this. Reading seems to be associated with the factor con- 
cerned with the psycholo 


maternal care, whereas ti 
the ‘dirt’ variables, : 
Wofinden’s (1950) description of children from problem families in 
Bristol: ‘These chil 
ill-clad and ill-shod 
from school with consequent prosecutions of the parents, but, withal, 
generally happy.’ 

It is clearly premature to t 
learning theory, whether we l 


—should yield signi 
o for the teacher in 
that in spite of wha 


ficant insights, not only for 
the classroom... . 


. +. I fancy, too, t we know of the adverse 
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educational effects of home and neighbourhood environment, our 
trainee teachers often have little grasp of the implications of this for 
their professional jobs. We do not know how far, nor in what ways, 
schools can successfully offset such effects. At present, those few children 
who successfully triumph over these powerful adverse forces appear 
to do so almost by accident. A more comprehensive system of educa- 
tional guidance, with adequately trained teachers, might reap a rich 
harvest here. As Himmelweit has said, ‘. . . the boy from an unskilled 
working-class home needs special support; his parents need more guid- 
ance by discussing with them their uncertainties as seen from their, 
and not from the teac `r’s, frame of reference. Equality of oppor- 
tunity does not come from ignoring differences which exist, by pre- 
tending they are not there, but by compensating for them’ (Himmel- 
weit, 1963, p. 22). 
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Gii) The Contribution of the Self-Concept to Education 
C. M. Fleming: pp. 107-8, 109-13 in The Role of Educational 
Research in Social Education, ed. J. Sandven, Universitets- 
forlarget, Oslo, Norway, 1963. Reprinted by permission of the 
author and publisher. 


Dr. Fleming was Reader in Education in the University of London Insti- 
tute of Education between 1948 and her retirement in 1961. Among her 
strongest interests is the study of the social psychology of classroom situations 


K 
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—of teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil interaction. Her writings over more than 
a decade place considerable emphasis on the focal importance of the self- 
concept in learning, an emphasis that has also been reflected in the work of 
some American psychologists. This paper presents an account of a series of 
London researches by Dr. Fleming and her students on relations between 
pupil self-concept and learning. 

Consideration of the contribution of educational research to the 
study of social education leads directly to the old problem as to why 


some people who attempt to teach appear to succeed while others in 
quite similar settings fail. 


Successful Teaching 


In the early days of the experimental study of education this was 


interpreted as an enquiry into the best ‘method’ of teaching with the 
implicit assumption that what was ‘learnt’ was a direct consequence of 
what was ‘taught’—a matter of associations fixed or behaviour con- 
ditioned. Many decades of the study of teaching procedures from this 
point of view have, however, failed to show consistently significant 
differences, It has therefore gradually come to be realized that ‘method’ 
as such is only one variable in a complex pattern and that learning 
has attitudinal as well as instructional determinants, These appear to 
be linked with a learner's membership of a human group, with readi- 
ness to co-operate in its activities and with insight into the signifi- 
cance of its purposes, 


The Self-Concept 
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responses discernible in a controlled situation. Even students of rats 
set themselves to try to think as a rat would think at a choice-point 
in a maze. 

In similar fashion clinical psychologists began to go beyond the 
biological theories of the nineteenth century which had stressed the 
potency of conflicting instincts operating at a level of which human 
beings were, by definition, unaware. Recognition of the relevance of 
patients’ thoughts about themselves presented a challenge to psycho- 
analytic neglect of the personal meaning of experience (the self as 
known); and analysis of records of the actual words of patients in the 
therapeutic situation directed attention to the amount of articulate 
self-reference in the thinking of human beings. 

What sort of person am I? 

How do I compare with others? 

What do other people think of me? 

Such questions were seen to be part of the process by which both 
continuity of mental functioning and progressive personal develop- 
ment are affected. 

This is what I am like. 

This is what others thought of me and how they behaved towards 
me. 

They will do the same now. 

This is what I do. 

This I ought to be and to do. 

Ambitions, fears, hopes and intentions were therefore no longer 
regarded as belonging to an outmoded introspectionism and it was no 
longer necessary for psychiatrists or for educators to be tempted to 
Suppose that no statement by a patient or a pupil should be taken at 
its face-value. 

Contact with one adult who contrives to change the self-picture of 
a child’s inadequacy may be followed by the first step towards success. 
‘Of course you can’. ‘She thinks I can’. ‘Perhaps I can’—and—last and 
least and triumphantly—I can’. The content of the picture of the self 
is definitive for conduct; and the ultimate test for teachers as for 
therapists lies in the modifications they effect in the personal attitudes 
of pupils or patients.1 . . . 


Operational Research 

Through interviews and essays Staines, the first London worker in 
this field, obtained statements indicative of the point of view of boys 
and girls on a variety of personal attributes; and by asking pupils of 


1Fuller details are accessible in Fleming, C. M., Teaching: A Psychological 
Analysis, London: Methuen, 1958, 1959. 
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ages 9, 12 and 15 to sort these into piles as more or less true of them- 
selves, he found it possible to analyse attitudes under categories such 
as: physique and appearance, abilities, status, popularity, friendliness, 
interests, values and goals. The content of the self-picture did not vary 
consistently in groups of differing ages. For all, it was a matter of 
genuine interest and concern. 

Boys and girls are not only capable of looking with discerning 
eyes at one another but in a language of their own which may not 
be quite that of the teacher they are examining themselves in terms 
quite relevant to the basic psychological needs whose satisfaction they 
require. 

Can I do it? 

Am I adequate? 

Do they like me? 
Am I acceptable? 
What is it all about? 
Do I understand it? 

Not dissimilar findings have come from other researchers. In an 
enquiry into attitudinal concomitants of success and failure at school 
in pupils between the ages of 9 and 12, Baraheni applied a measure 
of the self-picture consisting of twenty-seven highly structured incom- 
plete sentences referring to various aspects of the self (physique, attain- 
ment, status, acceptance and the like) along with a sorting technique 
for the assessment of corresponding wishes as to the ideal self, supple- 
mented by a Guess-Who test answered by the class as a whole. The 
study pointed to a negative relationship between success in Arithmetic 
and in English and discrepancies between the ideal and the actual self, 
particularly in the areas of personality, interests, status and acceptance 
of the group. A sense of reciprocated appreciation, some measure of 
popularity, a wish to stay on at school and a favourable attitude to 
Arithmetic were significantly related to success in that subject and in 
a lesser degree to success in English, while the socio-economic level of 
the home and the size of the family showed no significant relationship 
in either field. Like the work of Khatoon, Baraheni’s whole enquiry 
indicated considerable insight on the part of pupils into their own 
qualities; and it supported other findings as to the part played by 
social interactions and a favourable attitudinal atmosphere in pro- 
moting achievement above the level of that shown by measures of gen- 
eral mental ability. 

In a study of the morale of A stream and C stream boys in secon- 
dary schools, Chetcuti included measures of self-confidence, of attitude 
towards school, of success and of acceptance by other pupils and by 
teachers. These were compared with the attitudes of teachers towards 
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the teaching of A streams and C streams; and there was evidence that 
pupils in the duller streams scored less highly in the feeling of being 
accepted and appreciated by teachers, were less satisfied with their own 
progress, less confident that the subjects they took were within their 
reach, and more dissatisfied with the status of their form. 

An investigation more exclusively concerned with the self-picture 
held by adolescents was that of Mistry. In this a sample of about two 
hundred girls from Grammar Schools, Comprehensive Schools and 
Secondary Modern Schools was tested prior to the age of fifteen at 
which school-leaving was permissible, and re-tested at intervals of 
approximately six and nine months thereafter. No significant changes 
appeared in their views as to their physique, personality, or values; 
but there was evidence of increase in the definiteness and stability of 
the self-picture and of greater self-acceptance as the months passed. 
Accompanying this there were changes in their views as to their own 
status and their ambitions as well as their performance in various 
fields. The self-concept of those leaving school at fifteen did not differ 
markedly from that of non-school-leavers; but there were significantly 
more negative feelings and insecurity on the part of girls from auto- 
cratic or indifferent homes as compared with girls from homes which 
were democratic or indulgent in attitude; and fears and worries re- 
lated to school were significantly higher in the grammar-school group. 
Again the point of view of the adolescents varied with the attitudes 
of the adults in their environment. 

A further enquiry in this field was that of Lahiry who examined 
the attitudes of two hundred and ninety adolescent girls to their own 
physical, intellectual, emotional and social development, through ques- 
tionnaires and through essays on: 

How I have Changed during the Past Two Years; 

My Hopes and Worries; 

What I Like and Dislike about Myself; 

How I Feel about Growing Up. 

In this the most interesting findings 
variety of the details of the self-picture. ariso Å ‘ 
tween pupils of different ages (12, 14 and 15) differing socio-economic 
level, and different national backgrounds (England and India). A 
notable feature was the amount of variation within each group whether 
formed on the basis of intelligence, culture, socio-economic status, or 
age. All the girls were conscious that they were developing: There was 
not one who rated herself negatively on every item nor one who did 
not desire to develop in some direction. For each there was some grow- 
ing point for self-acceptance and better adjustment. Most of them had 


were those indicative of the 
Comparisons were made be- 
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great hopes for the future and even the youngest spent much time 
thinking about a vocation. 


Action Research 


From action research deliberately directed to the improvement of 
the self-picture, evidence is also beginning to come as to the changes 
which its modification can effect. Staines after obtaining details of the 
views of pupils about themselves and the views which they believed 
were held by others, arranged that two comparable classes, both taught 
by experienced and competent teachers, should be followed for a 
period of three months. The teachers had previously been closely 
studied in their classrooms and were known to differ in the classroom 
climates they produced. One tended to lower the status of the pupils 
in their own eyes and in those of their peers by negative references to 
skills and to physique while the other encouraged self-respect and 
initiative. In the classroom of the latter there was a significant increase 
in certainty and confidence in response to deliberate attempts to main- 
tain positive self-concepts, and this was not accompanied by any re- 
duction in scholastic standards. 

In 1959 in a report of an extended investigation into changes in 
the self-picture on the part of all the pupils in a new secondary- 
modern school, along with a study of a control and an experimental 
group matched for age, socio-economic level and general mental ability, 
Emmett was able to demonstrate the influences of the school situation 
upon the self-concepts of pupils and the increase of co-operative be- 
haviour and decrease in apathy which followed the production of 
more wholesome self-pictures in response to a teacher's expectation of 
success and more friendly attitudes among fellow-pupils. 

In a comparable study made by Kay in the course of a year’s teach- 
ing of English to seventy-three Grammar School girls aged 15 to 18 
detailed analyses were made of social interactions in the classroom, 


the subject-matter of discussions and the content of pupils’ essays on 
such topics as: 


Myself; 

People; 

The Person I would Most Like to Meet; 
Two Character Sketches; 

Three Wishes. 


With a small sixth-form group to which special attention was 
given, it proved possible to demonstrate a clarification of the self- 
picture and improvement in personality and social relationships, along 
with reduction of anxiety and tension and more maturity in the con- 
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tacts between teacher and pupils. All this again was effected without 
interference with the ordinary school programme of work within an 
established syllabus. 


Relevance to the Study of Social Education 


The most significant result of this research is in its challenge to 
teachers to note the phrases and gestures which contribute to the 
forming of self-pictures. 

Words may promote a sense of failure or encourage the expectation 
of success. ‘Be careful’, ‘Think this time’. ‘Wrong again’. ‘He’s no 
good’. ‘Well done’. ‘She'll soon get it right’. ‘You did well yesterday’. 
Words may be suggestive of exclusion or indicative of the belief that 
each is willing to participate. ‘We can’t wait for you’. ‘He doesn’t try 
to help us’. ‘Never mind her’. ‘This is how we did it’. ‘Let’s look at 
this together’. Words may invite a contribution or carry the message 
that no initiative or responsibility is expected. ‘What would you do?’ 
‘Do you think you should?’ ‘What is the next step?’ ‘I don’t want any 
talking’. ‘Watch me’. ‘Listen’. ‘Look’. ‘You won’t understand’. 

In response to such remarks children or adults come to think of 
themselves as trustworthy, responsible and competent or unattractive, 
unwanted and stupid. Their behaviour tends to fall in line with their 
thinking. In the researches into the content and the influence of the 
self-picture there is thus promise both of fuller recognition of the 
common humanity of teacher and taught and greater awareness on the 
Part of educators of the relatively simple means by which changes in 
attitude and behaviour can be brought about. 


(iv) Test Anxiety and Intellectual Functioning 
Irving Sarnoff, Seymour B. Sarason, Frederick F. Lighthall and 
Kenneth Davidson: “Test Anxiety and the ‘Eleven-Plus’ Exam- 
inations”, Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 1959, 29, pp. 14, 9-11, 14-16. 
Reprinted by permission of the senior author and the pub- 


lisher. 


This extract reports some salient findings emerging from a programme of 
research on anxiety by a group of investigators at Yale University. The re- 
search was extended to include cross-cultural data when Dr. Sarnoff spent 
some months in England. Several of the studies reported give evidence of the 
interfering effects anxiety may have on performance in intellectual tasks. The 
authors suggest the need for teachers to be aware of circumstances which may 
intensify anxiety in the classroom, and to seek to provide classroom con- 
ditions in which pupils can perform to the limits of their capacity without 
becoming unduly anxious about evaluation. 


Practicing clinicians and clinical researchers have long recognized 
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the disabling effects which anxiety is likely to exert seaman 
functioning. Moreover, these effects have been noted in a variety of inte 
lectual tasks which range from the exercise of memory to the learning 
of new material, from the solution of simple problems to the creation 
of artistic works. 

Generally speaking, the widespread intellectual impairment iat 
duced by anxiety appears to be a function of two of its psychologica 
properties: (1) Its tendency to overshadow other feelings when ae 5 
aroused; (2) The implacable demands which it makes upon the indi- 
vidual for its own diminution. In short, when the individual is made 
anxious, he seems obliged to deal, first and foremost, with his anxiety. 
Hence, he has difficulty attending to external stimuli, including what- 
ever intellectual task may be at hand. 

A certain peculiarity of both American and English cultures has 
made it difficult to conduct conclusive empirical studies of the relation- 
ship between anxiety and intellectual performances. We refer, of 
course, to the fact that an individual in these cultures is likely to 
interpret any intellectual task, indeed, any formally administered task 
whatsoever, as a test of his worth as an individual. Thus, it is virtually 
impossible to measure intellectual functioning without arousing, at 
the same time, anxiety which people possess with regard to being 
tested. To put this conclusion in technical terms, if the measure of any 
intellectual function elicits and reflects anxiety as well as the intellec- 
tual function in question, then the possibility of obtaining indepen- 
dent measures of anxiety, on the one hand, and intellectual function- 
ing, on the other hand, is drastically reduced. 

In our programme of research we have reco 
to deal directly with this dilemma. Thus, 
ascertaining the extent to wi 


gnized and attempted 
we have been interested in 


hich anxiety, which is specifically associ- 
ated with test-like situations, impairs intellectual performance in situa- 
tions the test- i 


part of an Ongoing project* which was 


pment of a Test Anxiety Scale 
which now consists of thirty items, 


d in the form of questions which 
each child answers by encircling either a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ alternative on an 


answer sheet. With children of school age, the scale is administered 
by an examiner who reads each question aloud to the group. The 

* More fully reported in the book Anxiety in Elementary School Children b 
S. B. Sarason, X: F. Davidson, F., F. Lighthall, R. R. Waite and B. K A R 
Wiley, New York, 1960. 


(Sarason, et al., 1958a). This scale, 
is group administered, and worde 
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children then circle, on a separate answer sheet, the alternative which 
they choose. When the examiner is certain that all the children have 
answered a particular question, he proceeds to the next one. The ques- 
tions in the TA scale involve attitudes toward and experiences in 
school situations. Three samples of these questions are: 

Question 1—Do you worry when the teacher says that she is going 
to ask you questions to find out how much you know? 

Question 5—Do you sometimes dream at night that you are in 
school and cannot answer the teacher's questions? 

Question 24—When you are taking a test, does the hand you write 
with shake a little? 

The following findings with the Test Anxiety Scale (TA) are based 
primarily upon independent studies carried out in America over the 
Past four years: 

(1) The split-half coefficient of reliability is -81 for a sample of 100 
randomly selected school children in grades one, two and three. 

(2) For children in elementary school (grades one through five), 
there is a significant and negative correlation between TA and IQ 
Score (as measured by the Otis Alpha and Beta). The average Pear- 
sonian correlation is approximately —-23. The size and direction of 
this average correlation is very similar to that which was obtained 
with a sample of university students in a study (Sarason and Mandler, 
1952), which related the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability to a 
TA scale similar in content but different in format from the children’s 
scale described above. 

(8) With school children there is a tendency for the correlation 
between TA and IQ to increase as grade increases. 

(4) There is a significant and positive correlation between teacher’s 
ratings of the child’s anxiety and the child’s own ratings of his anxiety, 
i.e. his TA score (Sarason et al., 1958a). 

(5) The more game-like the atmosphere in which an examination 
is administered (e.g., the Davis-Eells games) the less apparent are the 
interfering effects of test anxiety (Zweibelson, 1956). 

(6) When he has experienced failure, the child who has a high TA 
Score assigns blame to himself and others significantly more often than 
does the child who is low in test anxiety (Doris, 1959). Moreover, the 
child who is high in TA shows a stronger tendency to blame himself 
than to blame others, a finding compatible with that obtained in a 
similar study with college students (Doris and Sarason, 1955). 

At a later stage of the project, a thirty-four item scale of general 
anxiety (GA) was developed with the same format and instructions 
as the TA scale. Examples of questions from the GA scale, which con- 
cerns anxiety and worry in a variety of situations, follow: 
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Question 7—Do you get scared when you have to walk home alone 
at night? 


Question 24—Do you worry that you might get hurt in some acci- 
dent? 

Question 28—Are you afraid of being bitten or hurt by a dog? : 

Like the TA, the GA appears to be a quite reliable measure, its 
split-half coefficient of reliability being -81 for 100 randomly selected 
school children in grades one, two, and three. For large samples of 
school children the Pearsonian correlations between the TA and GA 
scales have tended to be of the order of +-55. In a study of university 
students Gordon and Sarason, 1955) using TA and GA scales adapted 
to their age level, we obtained a correlation between TA and GA 
which is similar in size and direction to that found with children. 

In the past two years, the major focus of the project has been the 
study of thirty-two pairs of children matched for grade, sex, and IQ, 
but differing in that one member of each pair was in the upper quar- 
tile on both the TA and GA scale (the high-anxious or HA subject), 
while the other member of the pair was in the first quartile of scores 
on both scales (the low-anxious or LA subject). 


In each group, there was an equal number of boys and girls. The 


following are the principal findings which have thus far been obtained 
from these matched subjects: 


(1) In an experimentally created learning situation, the perform- 
ance of the HA subjects was significantly inferior to that of the LA 


subjects (Waite et al., 1958). This result again coincides with one 
obtained on a similar study with college students (Mandler and Sara- 
son, 1952). 


(2) In a situation containin 
relatively unfamiliar stimuli t 
without the benefit of externa 


The foregoing summary of the 


principal findings of our project 
would appear to support the validit: 


y of our scales,* especially in light 
ur studies of school children and 
e the process of validating measures 


* We lave not included findings pertinent to a third scale w we 
have Lriefly studied. This is the so-called Lie Scale, which oe ce oe aedon 
that are intermingled with those comprising the GA scale. We constructed the Lie 
Scale in an attempt to assess the internal validity of the subjects’ Tesponses to both 
the GA and TA scales. The items in the Lie Scale concern fears or anxieties which 
are so universal that anyone denying ever paving had such feclings could reason- 
ably be presumed to be lying, or at least to be de ending himself against the aware- 
ness or expression of a psychological fact. 


university students. However, sinc 
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of so complex a psychological construct as anxiety must necessarily be 
a continuous one, we welcomed the opportunity to use the 11-+ exam- 
inations as a way of observing the anxiety-evoking effects of a natu- 
rally occurring event which has been reputed to induce considerable 
anxiety amongst those who are required to contend with it. Moreover, 
we were interested in exploring the extent to which the correlates of 
our anxiety scales were similar in cultures which are quite different. 
That is, we wished to see whether or not such basic variables as grade 
and sex bore a relationship to anxiety which cut across certain cultural 
differences, 

The results of our cross-cultural study are reported elsewhere 
(Sarnoff et al., 1958). However, in order to lend further perspective 
to the findings about to be presented, it may be noted that the sex 
and grade correlates of test anxiety were of about the same order 
among English school children as among an equivalent group of 
American children. That is, in both countries, TA increases with age, 
and girls get higher scores on both the TA and GA scales than do 
boys. On the other hand, in view of the fact that the 11+ examina- 
tions have no counterpart in America, we predicted that while Eng- 
lish school children (grades one through four) would not differ from 
American children (of the same school grades) on GA, they would have 
Significantly higher TA scores. This expectation was confirmed. . . « 

Since the 11+ examinations are endowed with an exceptionally 
high degree of test-like character, we decided to explore the relation- 
ship between performance on them and TA. Our expectation, based 
upon both theoretical considerations and the results of studies carried 
out in America, was that we would find a low and negative relation- 
ship between TA scores and 11+ results. Specifical ;, we predicted 
that children with low TA scores would perform somewhat more effec- 
tively on the 11- examinations than children who are high in TA. 
We reasoned that the freer a child is from test anxiety, the less anxiety 
will tests stir up in him and, hence, the less will his intellectual func- 
tioning be impaired by the disabling effects of anxiety. 

To test this specific prediction, we correlated the TA scores of our 
subjects with their subsequent performance, about a week later, on 
the 114 examinations. The actual correlation which we obtained 
with an N of 152 boys and girls from both schools was —-068, a find- 
ing which does not begin to approach statistical significance. Although 
this result stands in contrast to the significant negative correlations 
between TA and IQ which we have obtained with American samples, 
it may not necessarily be best interpreted as evidence against a re- 
lationship between TA and IQ in general. For it may well be that the 
absence of a statistically significant negative correlation reflects only 
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the relationship between TA and this particular measure of IQ. In- 
deed, it is conceivable that the extreme dread produced by 11+ 
examinations washes out whatever differential reactions high and low 
Scores on the TA scale might reveal in other test situations which are, 
objectively, less important to them. . 
We had originally intended to select matched pairs of children in 
order to determine how individuals who were similar in 11- score 
but markedly different in anxiety score would perform in other types 
of problem-solving situations. If no significant differences were ob- 
tained, one would certainly have grounds for questioning the validity 
of the TA scale. If significant differences did obtain, one would have 
a somewhat better idea of the role of task and instructional variables 
in relation to anxiety. For financial reasons it was not possible to 
follow through on the English studies. Fortunately, however, similar 
studies are being carried out in America on carefully matched pairs of 
subjects. The first two of these studies have been completed, and the 
rather clear-cut differences which were obtained offer support for the 
hypothesis that the disruptive effects of anxiety show up most clearly 
in situations where new learning is required (Sarason et al., 1958b, 
Waite et al., 1958). This hypothesis seems, furthermore, to be con- 
sistent with the psychological properties of anxiety to which we have 
alluded. For if anxiety makes inroads on the individual’s ability to 


attend to external stimuli in an objective manner, its effect should be 
greater when the anxious individual attem 
unfamiliar stimuli tha 
therefore, 


n in an outstandingly 
E this phenomenon by 
probably perform even better 
granting the cogency of this objec- 
nt for the fact that the individual 
sly with both his anxiety and the 


good performance. One might quickly dispose o 
saying that such an individual would 
if he were free of anxiety. However, 
tion, it fails, nevertheless, to accou 
has managed to deal simultaneou 
task at hand. 

But we have already postulated that anxiet 


sae ty makes very insistent 
demands upon the individual; that, when anxi 


ety is Strong, it diverts 
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the individual’s attention and energy away from external stimuli. 
How, then, is it possible for anyone ever to be extremely anxious and 
extremely effective on the very task which has aroused his anxiety? 

Once again, in truthful answer to this rhetorical question, we are 
obliged to plead basic ignorance in so far as scientifically verified 
evidence is concerned. On the other hand, however, certain clinical 
observations do tend to point towards a meaningful hypothesis. This 
hypothesis holds that the highly anxious but intellectually effective 
individual has learned to compartmentalize his anxiety and, hence, to 
divert it into behavioural channels which run parallel to the ongoing 
task. Thus, it is possible that the anxiety is fed into a variety of somatic 
outlets while it is kept, at the same time, separate from the thought 
processes which must be applied to the task at hand... . 
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3. MENTAL HEALTH AND THE SCHOOL 


G) The Child’s Evaluation of Himself as the Basis for Mental Health 
P. M. Symonds: Child Welfare Pamphlet, No. 80, published by 
the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1951. Reprinted with 

slight abridgment by permission of the State University of 


Iowa and Mrs. P. M. Symonds. 


This extract, like the earlier one by Fleming, places considerable emphasis 
on the importance of the self-concept of the child. Its author, during many 
years as Professor of Education at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
wrote widely and penetratingly in the area of the psychology of personality 
and mental health. Symonds also finds it valuable to draw on psychoanalytic 
concepts, and, in the latter part of the extract, considers the impact of some 
aspects of school experience on children’s mental health. 
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What is good mental health, one may ask? There are many con- 
flicting theories as to what constitutes good mental health. It is the 
thesis of this paper that the basis of good mental health lies in the 
extent of the development of ego strength and that ego strength is in 
part a function of healthy self-evaluation. Let us pause to consider the 
meaning of these terms. 

Mental health cannot be equated with happiness for while happi- 
ness may be a necessary condition for mental health one never knows 
from happiness alone on how stable a foundation it is based. The 
essence of mental health is the strength of the ego structure of a per- 
son which enables him to withstand frustration and adversity. It would 
be easy for anyone to be well-adjusted if all his needs were met and 
no serious frustrations or deprivations arose. The test comes when a 
person is under stress. Weakness in the ego structure will reveal itself 
by neurotic reactions to traumatic situations. Ego strength is here 
defined as “the efficiency of the ego in regulating impulses and master- 
ing the environment”. Or, to give a somewhat different emphasis, ego 
strength may be defined as “the capacity for sustaining emotional 
equilibrium while waiting or working for later gratification”. 

The concept of ego strength is somewhat loose, comprising several 
closely related aspects of ego structure, all of which are related to 
mental health. In the first place, by ego strength is meant the capacity 
to Teact successfully to environmental Stress, either by avoiding trau- 
matic experiences or preferably by reacting successfully to them. It is 
well known that individuals differ in their ability to tolerate threats, 
deprivations and traumatic experiences. One individual may be over- 


which another person takes 


military life, while others not only 
y were subjected but also the hazards 


monize the different, sometimes antagonistic, elements of personality 
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tolerate the criticisms of the super-ego or the rebelliousness of split-off 
portions of the ego is naturally restricted in emotional life and ability 
to approach situations rationally. One can test the synthetic stability 
of the ego by noting the methods which an individual employs in 
dealing with feelings of guilt. When guilt is managed by too much 
self-punishment and self-restriction, the ego shows less strength than 
when guilt is absorbed realistically and by working out effective com- 
promises between various demands. 

A third criterion of ego strength is in the capacity for effective 
repression. Ability to control impulses and excitement, instead of being 
a measure of ego weakness, as many individuals believe, is actually a 
sign of strength. 

A further sign of ego strength is the degree of rigidity as con- 
trasted with the plasticity and elasticity of the personality. Ego strength 
is somewhere between brittle and rigid adjustment, on the one hand, 
and extremely plastic adjustment, on the other. The strong individual 
is one who has achieved a certain stability of adjustment but not to 
the extent that it is rigid, blind and inflexible. On the other hand, ego 
strength also implies a certain mild degree of elasticity to changing 
demands, but not to the extent that it gives way impulsively to every 
demand put upon it. To test this meaning of ego strength in a child 
one may place him in an unfamiliar group of children and note how 
readily he adjusts himself to the group and the individuals of the 
group. 


A fifth criterion of ego strength is found in the ego's ability to live 


by planned resolutions and compacts with the self, The person of 
strong ego is one who is able to live up to a self-ideal which he has 
fully made his own both in feeling and in determination. He is a 
person who can make resolutions and carry them out, whose New Year 
resolutions are not flouted before the end of the day, who can adopt 
a plan of action for himself and not be diverted until he has carried 


the plan to completion. 
A sixth criterion of ego streug 
of this paper) may be found in the 


individual who holds a high opinion o . 
feelings of inadequacy and inferiority shows greater ego strength than 


the person who doubts his own capacity and his acceptance by others. 

What is the relation, then, between the ego and the self and how 
does the functioning of the ego affect self-evaluation? To a degree x 
success of ego functioning is determined by the adequacy of the self, 
that is, the individual’s concept and valuation of himself. The ego 
functions best when the self is valued, whereas self-depreciation is 
usually accompanied by a falling off of the effectiveness of ego func- 


th (and here we come to the theme 
degree of genuine self-regard. The 
f himself and who is free of 
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tioning. Self-valuation determines in part the kind of behavior that 
will take place. It sets the stage for effective functioning and gives the 
cue for an output of energy. When the self is valued behavior becomes 
more organized, consistent, more forward-moving, more effective, real- 
istic and planful. F 
Mental health depends in large measure on the degree and kind of 
self-evaluation. It is almost a matter of definition to say that the men- 
tally healthy person is one who has self-confidence and self-assurance, 
whereas to lack self-esteem is one sign of mental illness. The person 
who is confident is free from tenseness and feelings of conflict, and 


loved and of having the respect of others. A little child values him- 
self as he is valued b 


him proudly and app 
of himself proudly an 


or teachers criticize and depreciate him he can only think of himself 


self-esteem is raised 
praised. 


Most persons are never able to function adequately without con- 
stant replenishment of these su 


pplies of affection and praise. However, 
normally the attitudes exercised toward a person by others tend to be 
internalized. 


Just as the self takes on value 


the ego gathers strength as it is loved and respected by others. The 
child who is loved i 


he achieves a feeling of mastery, he is in a better 
frustration and disappointment than if frustratio; 
has gained a feeling of confidence. Ego s 
lems which a child must learn to master a 
those which he can learn to solve. 

It is important that parents and teachers c 
of a child in relation to the tasks and requi 


position to accept 
n comes before he 
trength is aided if the prob- 
re not Overwhelming but are 


onsider the ego maturity 
rements exacted of him. 
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More difficult responsibilities and challenges can be given to the more 
mature child, but the immature child needs to be protected from 
challenges and frustrations which he cannot meet successfully. Parents 
(and teachers) should set standards for a child more in terms of that 
child’s ego maturity than in terms of what other children of his age 
are accomplishing. If a child is overwhelmed by situations for which 
he can find no solution then the ego remains weak and undeveloped. 
Parents and teachers should exert care not to attempt to make the 
child grow up before he is ready, but to try so far as possible to con- 
front him with tasks and responsibilities in which he can become 
successful, 

Optimum freedom from anxiety and guilt also strengthens the ego. 
A certain amount of anxiety is necessary as a stimulant to ego develop- 
ment, but too intense anxiety is crippling. 

Personal identifications of the right sort are sources of self-ideals 
and as such may be sources of ego strength. A boy is fortunate who 
has a strong but sympathetic father with whom he can identify. Like- 
wise a girl is helped in forming a strong ego through identification 
with a mother who is gentle, loving and yet firm. If the parent images 
are deflated easily through disappointment, neglect or cruelty the ego 
of the child is left without adequate support and many of the prob- 
lems confronting the child tend to overwhelm him. 

The identifications made in early childhood are most important 
for they help to give the ego a kind of basic strength that stands as 
foundation and underpinning in later years. Also wrong identifications 
or the lack of identifications may become sources of ego weakness in 
later life. However, identifications may bulwark the ego at all stages 
of growth, and particularly in adolescence identification with worthy 
heroes and models may serve as a source of strength, .. . 

A child’s opportunity to work out experiences through play is 
another determining factor in strengthening the ego. The child who 
can experiment actively with situations he is forced to endure passively 
is the child who is developing ego strength to meet these experiences. 
In play therapy a child is given an opportunity to express himself 
with regard to family relationships and through this activity is enabled 
easily and quickly to gather ego strength needed in situations which 
might otherwise be overwhelming. Every child needs an opportunity 
to try out, in fantasy-like play, methods of meeting situations for 
which he has no adequate response. . . - 

While it is gratifying to find that mental health is being more 
widely accepted as a concern of general education, the time has come 
to clarify our concept of mental hygiene. There is danger that schools 
may interpret mental hygiene in maudlin and sentimental terms and 
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defeat the goals which those interested in healthy personality develop- 
ment are striving to achieve. I am one who believes that a certain mild 
degree of frustration and even anxiety is not incompatible with good 
mental hygiene. Indeed frustration and mild anxiety inevitably accom- 
pany daily iiving. Without frustration the incentive to learn will be 
absent. The laboratory animal which is used in a learning experiment 
is usually in a state of hunger, the hunger serving as a drive to the 
activity of the experiment. Would the infant who never found what 
he wanted out of reach learn to reach and strive for what ne wants? 
And if there is a temporary deprivation there is also probably mild 
and temporary anxiety. The main thing is not that there shall be 
absence of deprivation and anxiety, but that these states shall not be 
too intense or of too long duration. The infant needs to gain the 
confidence that his needs will be met, and the child needs the confi- 
dence that he can meet his own needs. Frustrations should be mild 
enough to be surmountable and anxiety should dissolve once it has 
served its function as a cue calling up the appropriate responses which 
will overcome frustration. The child’s need is not so much for pro- 
tection against unhappiness and frustration as it is in being loved, 
wanted, appreciated, successful, and acquiring status. More than any- 
thing a child needs to develop a healthy evaluation of himself which 
follows from being successful and being appreciated by others. 

I would not do away with competition, but I should want every 
child to have the feeling of success once in a while in some kinds of 
activities. If the school focuses its entire evaluation in terms of academic 
Success then this consideration cannot be met. If every child is to 
receive some sort of credit then the school must recognize many 
different kinds of values: academic achievement, athletic prowess, 
strength, beauty, good social relations, athletic skill, good citizenship, 
conformity, initiative, and many others. Even if schools were to recog- 
nize other values beside the academic this would not be enough. These 
values must not be placed in a hierarchy with academic distinction 
placed at the top. If good mental hygiene is to prevail in the school, 
teachers must learn to place academic success on a par with other 
kinds of success that have a place in modern society. It should and 
must be possible to find some kind of merit in every child. Schools 
make an error in expecting the same goal of each child... . 

..-A child should never be permitted to think of himself as a 
failure. To be sure each one of us knows that every pupil cannot 
reach the top pinnacle of success in all fields of effort, but it should 
be possible for everyone to find satisfaction and success in some 
activity or activities. A child’s attention (and this applies to his 
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parents, too) should not be focused on what he cannot do but on 
what he can and likes to do. 


(ii) Towards Mental Health in School 


Ben Morris: Mental Health in the Classroom: The Teacher's 
Personality and Problems of Children’s Adjustment, pp. 75-80, 
88-91, 93-6 in “The Bearings of Recent Advances in Psychology 
on Educational Problems”, Studies in Education, No. 7, 1955, 
published for the University of London Institute of Educa- 
tion by Evans Bros., London. Reprinted by permission of 
the author and the Institute. 


This extract by Professor Morris of the University of Bristol is drawn 
from the same paper as the opening extract in this chapter. In this discussion, 
he applies some of the basic orientations outlined in the earlier section in 
considering the relationships and some of the major demands and stresses 
impinging on teacher and child in the school setting. He relates these to their 
earlier antecedents in the experience of both child and teacher, and considers 
their impact on the mental health of children and teachers. 


of these developments in psycho- 


In seeking to find the relevance 
lems we must bear in mind the 


logical thought to our classroom prob 
salient features of the educational situation as it affects both children 
and teachers. We must remember that in school we are not simply 
dealing with the relations between one teacher and one child. We 
must take account of group factors, and this means that we have to 
broaden, and reinterpret the basic notions of, security-insecurity, 
dependence-independence, ambivalent feeling and sibling rivalry, in 
terms of the inter-relations of individuals within groups and with 
relationships between groups. [n coming to school for the first time 
the child is faced with two new sets of demands. He has to form many 
new relationships, with other children and with teachers, on the basis 
blished within his family and 


of the relationships he has already esta a r 
immediate community; and he has to explore new experiences, acquire 


new skills, and has to attempt to conform to the new standards of 
behaviour and achievement expected of him. Teachers too are mem- 
bers of a special group within the school, they ns members also of a 
profession with a particular status and special duties, and they have 
private lives as men and women. They have thus to maintain a com- 
plex series of relationships and to perform a variety of tasks within a 
special kind of community which has its own structure of authority 
and rules of behaviour. The school itself is part of a larger educational 

lationship with the rest of the adult 


structure and is in constant rea: 
community. All these considerations affect the mental health and 
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behaviour of teachers, and are thus relevant to the mental health and 
development of their pupils. . . . 

The Meaning of Nurture and Guidance. The picture of child de- 
velopment that we have sketched is an abstract one. The actual pat- 
tern of development which each child exhibits is determined by his 
unique constitution and his unique experiences first in home, then aD 
school and community. Although the general bent of his character is 
shaped before he reaches school, there is a great deal that is still plastic. 
As we have seen, he has to adapt to a wider social reality through his 
school experience and he may come well- or ill-prepared for the task, 
and at the conclusion of each stage in his school career he may be well- 
or ill-prepared to embark on the next. Here we must remember the 
cardinal importance for the child of the relation between home and 
school. One aspect of this is sometimes overlooked. The school often 
has to compensate for the home in subtle as well as obvious ways and 
it must be prepared to help some children to complete phases of 
development which others normally complete at home, Moreoyer the 
child needs and in fact uses his two environments in a complementary 
fashion. For example, the child who is experiencing difficulty in adapt- 
ing to the demands of his family, or is in doubt as to what the family 
standards really are, or who is deeply in rivalry with brothers or sisters, 
can sometimes express in school the hostility he feels towards parents 
and siblings which he dare not express at home. This sort of situation 
is one which teachers should understand and be prepared to deal with 
in an understanding way. But in general the task of the school is always 
the same. It is within the system of relationships which it provides to 


use its proper educational programme in a flexible way so that the 
child’s confidence and interest are established 
tained. This is the essential meanin 
child needs to acquire his social i 


and constantly main- 
g of nurture and guidance. The 


nheritance, without it he becomes 
sub-human. But he has to acquire it in his own way. It cannot be 


forced upon him without distorting both it and him. The teacher is 
here the supreme mediator and he has to carry out this task through 
his own personality, with all its own childhood echoes, and within the 
limitations which the structure of the school system imposes. Much 
has already been written about education as nurture and as guidance, 
and here we need only emphasize a few 


Points which recent psycho- 
logical thought suggests are of special importance. 


Inner Security. In discussing development we have stressed the im- 
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portance of security and the potentially destructive power of anxiety.! 
It is of course inner, i.e., emotional security with which we are con- 
cerned, and we know that our pupils vary greatly in the security which 
their early upbringing has given them. Some of the signs of insecurity 
are well known to us. Excessive and continual aggression and persis- 
tent timidity are among them but in many cases so are specific diffi- 
culties in learning the basic subjects, and unusual inhibition in play 
or artistic expression. In what ways can the school contribute most 
effectively to children’s emotional security? We may suggest three ways 
which appear to be specially important. 

The first of these lies in creating the optimum balance between 
order and freedom. Where this balance lies varies with circumstances 
and, of course, with individuals. In general, however, we may say that 
if there is any other situation as tragic and as fraught with danger for 
mental health, as that of the class held rigid by fear, it is the class 
exposed to the anxieties engendered by unlimited or undefined 
‘freedom’, There is nothing so terrifying to the immature human 
being as a completely unstructured situation, Children require a 
recognisable structure and the school has tO provide it in educational 
terms suited to children’s capacities and interests. Without it they 
feel the teacher has abandoned them—and so he has—to their own 
impulses, all of which are by no means always constructive. Failure to 
understand this was the great mistake of some of the early ‘progressive 
schools. 

Secondly there is the security whi 
a group. Capacity to accept co-operatt 
slowly and must not be forced, but the school ha 
tunity for promoting this development. While t 
class group, of forty or even fifty children shou! 
there are special virtues in the small group of six t 
Modern teachers are making increasing Use of group 


ch resides in being a member of 
ve roles within a group develops 
s an unrivalled oppor- 
he importance of the 
Id not be minimised, 
o ten individuals. 
methods of learn- 


1 We are again at the frontiers of knowledge. Is amet aE 
or, is a certain amount of in necessary to reams a reaction 
rises in a n ways, from insecu S A n 
directly or a on and guilt. If some experience of insecurity a! 
is inevitable for the human infant, it is also a plausi Lh 
of anxiety and aggression necessary tO maintain age 
munity lie between certain limits, which will of es 
individuals, If this is so, we certainly know. little of ¥ i eene a 
reasonably certain is that both over-protection and nal excessive 

produce mental ill-health as are excessive insecurity ands ae 
kind of inner security here postulated as One of the ba’ the likelihood of 
Xind which enhances the sense $ _ Adventure which, Pri 

vance fr ich has be eration, 0 

ceeds from; äni ced cam always betrays an aaa Samet such cases, the 
and defiance of insecurity. While there may be muc 


tisk of breakdown is always high. 
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ing—not, of course, if they are wise, as an exclusive device—and in so 
doing are providing an important source of security as well as helping 
to develop social adaptation. Apart also from assisting to create a 
reasonable balance between co-operation and competition and helping 
individual children to discover satisfying roles for themselves (in itself 
a source of security), group membership makes available unconscious 
Tesources (as well as conscious ones) which no one individual can 
command. 

Thirdly, and basically, there is the role of the teacher. We shall 
discuss this in greater detail later, but the point to be noted here 3s 
that what is vital to the teacher as a giver of security is what he or she 
really feels about the children. Children know intuitively what we feel 
about them—in discerning the real feelings of others they are much 
more perceptive than most adults—and they react accordingly. Here 
all teachers must seek greater insight and self-knowledge. Children feel 
secure with adults who are secure—who neither fear nor dislike them- 
When we can admit to ourselves when we are afraid of children OF 
dislike them, we are half way to Overcoming these attitudes. In this 
sense it could be said that what we are is of greater importance 1M 
giving security to children than what we dO. ses 

The Pattern of Authority in Schools. The school is itself a CO™ 
munity and is made up of groups. There is the staff group, and there 
are groups of children. There are individuals in leadership roles and 
there is often a hierarchy of leaders among both staff and children. 
Some structure of authority is essential for the well-being of any com 
munity, but authority may be exercised through a more or less strict 
authoritarian regime, i.e., in a more or less tyrannical way, or it may 
be used to create and protect a generally permissive atmosphere in 
which those invested with it take the lead as required but in which, 
too, all may contribute to the enrichment of the common life. DT- 
Fleming has already dealt with some of the effects on learning and 
behaviour of different group atmospheres and different kinds of leader- 
ship. The issues involved are at the philosophical level those of order 
and freedom, but in practice and in psychological terms the conditions 
for ordered freedom concern the minimising of anxiety and aggression 
in the exercise of leadership and authority, and the maximising of 
security and purposeful participation among the members of the 
school community. There is no Single issue in education which would 
better repay our schools and other institutions than an honest exat 
ination of the relations between their exercise of authority and the 
mental health and achievement of their members. I would suggest that 


some of the techniques of group discussion—those which take the 
acknowledged common problems as topics and in which the thera- 
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peutic component is implicit only, not explicit—could very well be 
utilised by staff groups concerned to make such a self-examination. To 
be effective, such groups should be led by someone with a deeper 
understanding than most of the other members, of the issues involved. 
For this the majority of head teachers are not as yet well prepared 
and there is much to be said for special orientation and training 
courses for all prospective heads, which would include some experi- 
ence of quasi-therapeutic group discussion. There should also be selec- 
tion of heads on personality grounds. Some teachers are beset by so 
much anxiety usually, but not always, of a deeply unconscious kind, 
that they are quite unable to exercise authority except in an authori- 
tarian way. I would add also that it is here that the real answer to 
most of the problems of indiscipline and punishment are to be found. 
In a school where there is an actively permissive atmosphere and 
which is trying to face up to its own internal problems, through the 
conscious use of its own group resources, and which consequently has 
a high morale, the majority of acts requiring special and severe punish- 
ment are not likely to occur often. There is a close connection between 
permissive but efficient leadership, high morale, absence of anti-social 
behaviour and effective achievement. They are all signs of good men- 
tal health and in practice they are found together. 

The School and its Community. The school is essentially part of 
even if in some cases the relation may be one of 
apathy or even of thinly veiled hostility. In this country there is con- 
siderable scope for the improvement of mental health in schools 
through the improvement of school-community relations, whether in 
the form of parent-teacher associations or the interpenetration of 
school and occupational life. Such de selopments aie difficult, and will 
be slow, and success will be largely dependent on the degree to which 
teachers can become aware of and learn to manage successfully the 
latent anxieties, rivalry and pride which inevitably motivate much 
of the behaviour shown by both sides in such relationships.* 


the wider community, 


THE PERSONALITY AND ROLE OF THE TEACHER 

Research into Teachers’ Attitudes. In relation to the teacher’s role 
in promoting mental health, Wall has this to say. ‘In the system of 
personal relationships within which children learn, the teacher is 
probably, next to members of the immediate family, the most impor- 
tant factor.’ This is in line with common sense. Is it borne out by 
research and what are its implications? Experiments on educational 


2The role of the head teacher is a vital one and to those placed in difficult 
communities, I would recommend a book by a distinguished Australian Headmaster 
—Donald McLean. In Nature’s Second Sun (Heinemann, 1954) he has shown how to 
apply in practice many of the ideas to which I have already referred. 

3 Wall, W. D., Education and Mental Health, UNESCO, 1955. 
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methods almost invariably leave the impression—if they do not he 
ally prove—that efficiency in learning is more a function of the tea a 
than of the method. Vernon certainly concludes that there is now go! i- 
scientific evidence that teachers’ personalities do affect the persona a 
ties and behaviour of their pupils. Clearly there is a close anata 
between the effectiveness of educational methods and the personalines 
of their users, and between the personality of the individual weed 
and the kind of methods he or she prefers to use. There can be 1 re 
doubt that complete and slavish dependence on formal in 
methods is a sign of the insecurity and rigidity that capea 
authoritarian personalities. Again, activity methods largely reflect P 

missive attitudes. To this we must add that there is the work i 
Gardner‘ in this Institute, and the Eight-Year Studyë in USA 
show the lasting effect of such methods on pupils’ Ein 0 
resourcefulness and social behaviour. It is also probably true t e 
formal methods of learning are quite essential for certain neler 
certain stages. Arithmetical facts and spelling, for example, are ae 
centainly best tackled at some Stage—the stage is important—by inte ea 
gent drill. But the crux of the whole matter lies less in methods ara 
selves than in the motivation arising from relationships betwe 


‘ Sita F in; 
pupils and teacher within the structure of the particular learning 
situation. . . .6 


The Teacher's Situation and Role. Redl and Wattenberg in ther 
excellent book, Mental Hygiene in Teaching, give a long, interen 
and stimulating list of roles the teacher is called upon to play. But K 
may be content perhaps with Wall's brief statement that the ee 
is at once, group leader, the giver and withholder of security and ‘ f 
source of authority, law and order.8 The emotional sk ge nee 
these roles however are complex and a study of them shows the een 
Stresses under which teachers work. These Stresses are of two ae 
There is external Stress arising from the comparatively poor pay an 


low status of the Profession in most countries. These are added to by 
the existence of dero 


and by the fact that, since the children they teach are not really their 
children, there i 


targets of public criticism and it wi 


ould be strange if at times, in face 
of all this, they did not have a se 


nse of being rejected and exploited. 


4 Gardner, D. E. M., Long-term Results of Infant School Methods, Methuen, 15n 
5 Adventure in American Education (5 vols.). N.Y.: Harper, 1942; Methuen, 
6 See extracts by Flanders and Sears and Hilgard in Chapter VII. t Brace, 
7 Redl, F. and Wattenberg, W. W., Mental Hygiene in Teaching, Harcour' 

1951. 


8 Wall, W. D., Education and Mental Health, UNESCO, 1955. 
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The second kind of stress is internal and arises from the fact that 
teachers, alone among the professions, spend all their working lives in 
continuous contact with immature human beings. They are therefore 
peculiarly liable to experience deep reverberations in their own per- 
sonalities, set in motion by the infantile and immature emotions and 
behaviour of their charges. Childish behaviour is a constant challenge 
and stimulus to the child which exists within every adult. The well- 
adjusted teacher is therefore one who has come to terms with the 
child in himself and is capable of reacting to immature behaviour 
with mature attitudes. 

It is in the interaction of the external and internal stresses of the 
teaching situation that the peculiar dangers and psychological risks 
of the teaching profession lie. The attitudes and emotional reactions 
liable to be called forth are of great importance in relation to the 
teacher's own mental health and that of his pupils, and are worthy of 
some detailed discussion. Let us examine some of the stresses to which 
he is exposed. The teacher is in authority, vis-a-vis his pupils, but 
under authority vis-à-vis superiors such as head teachers, inspectors 
and administrators. When in authority he is inevitably tempted to 
behave as his own parents and teachers behaved towards him. He can, 
as it were, reverse the situations of his own childhood and gain vicari- 
ous victories, When under authority he is tempted again to behave as 
he himself behaved when a child. He is therefore inevitably involved 


childish roles and to resolve this conflict 


in a conflict of parental and 
constructively calls for a considerable degree of personal maturity. 


Further there is always some stimulus being given by this situation 
to his own latent anxieties and aggressiveness. Through unconscious 
fear of his own latent aggressiveness he may fail to exercise the 
authority necessary to give security to his pupils and hence to pro- 
duce orderly behaviour. Alternatively, through fear of the aggression 
he feels to be latent in his pupils (often partly a projection of his own 
unconscious aggression), he may become a strict disciplinarian in- 
capable of relaxing control for a moment. In dealing with a particular 
child he may not see him as he really is, but treat him as the child he 
himself wished or feared to be. As guardians of the morals and be- 
haviour of the young, the teacher is always under some compulsion to 
make them conform to his own standards. He is unconsciously tempted 
to try to form his pupils in his own image and in so doing will come 
up against the needs and strivings of forty-odd personalities quite 
different from his own. To accept children as they are and not as we 


would have them be. 
mature and indepen 
of personal identity, 


, and at the same time to assist them to grow into 
dent individuals, each with his own unique sense 
is the hard task of parents and teachers alike. The 
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z . with. 
teacher also has his Problems of love and affection to contend 


Deep personal attachments to particular pupils are dangerous 1o en 
and a source of constant frustration to the teacher, for his pupils ce 
always pass on. His love has to be a serene and undemanding — 
both for those he instinctively likes and dislikes, and that, let us a 
it, is asking quite a lot. . 
The Teele, Mental Health. This description of the por 
logical stresses under which teachers work may leave us wondering 
how any of us ever surviv : inually 
is, of course, an unbalanced one, in that no teacher is continu ai 
involved in deep emotional contacts with his pupils, unless he activ s 
is excessively neurotic. For eee 
y superficial and impersonal, oe 
us reactions to his pupils prov! 
both for himself and for them. 


al parent in him—the aoa a 
hin his personality of his own parents z 
evertheless it would be foolish to shut our T 
ng is a severe strain on many in the B 
Wall suggests, I think rightly, that teaching is extremely fatigu 


: : : er the 
work mainly because of unconscious mental strain. Moreov 
amount of maladjustment in the 


tive that we should seek i 


and care for him. N 
the fact that teachi 


N : F ope 
» for this is one way in which we may hop 
to improve the general me 


VII. LEARNING AND TEACHING 


Introduction 


The processes of learning and the conditions favouring learning 
are, naturally enough, central concerns for both the teacher and the 
educational psychologist. Research on learning has been carried out 
in a variety of settings. A substantial amount of this work carried out 
in psychological laboratories deals with rather simple learning pheno- 
mena, and is directed principally towards the development and testing 
of general theories of learning. Among psychologists there exists quite 
a considerable range of viewpoint on the extent to which such theories 
of learning can contribute to the understanding and direction of class- 
room learning, as is indicated in the review of opinions in the first 
extract in this chapter. For the most part, their contribution, Hill 
suggests, has been in the form of “orienting hints” or suggestions of 
the kinds of variables that might be important in learning. Some 
psychologists feel it will be many years before such theoretical ap- 
proaches can provide a more complete and systematic contribution, 
though others view more substantial applications as being already 
possible. 

More recently, educational psychology has felt the impact of re- 
search in learning carried out within the context of programmes of 
military and industrial training in practical skills. Perhaps the most 
salient influence arising from this work is the emphasis on task analysis 
reflected in the increased concern with the organization of the material 
to be presented to the learner. Other influences, perhaps especially 
programmed learning, have also contributed to this emphasis on task 
variables, and, in particular, on the careful and systematic organiza- 
tion and sequencing of what is to be learned. On the other hand the 
military or industrial training situations differ from the school class- 
room in significant ways, and Hill, in indicating several of these, 
points to the need for caution in generalizing too readily to the class- 
room. 

Programmed learning certainly represents one of the points of closer 
contact between psychological theories of learning and education. 
Though programming (particularly the linear approach) has close 
links with Skinner’s behaviourist concepts of learning, some writers 
have pointed out that cognitive theories of learning can also be use- 
fully applied in this field. Perhaps this is in part a reflection of the 
trend towards some degree of convergence between stimulus-response 
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and cognitive theories which both Hill and Peel have suggested. ne 
adequate analysis of the learning Principles underlying ioe ear 
learning certainly requires consideration of both types of theoretica 
approach such as the extract by Peel provides, , 
Programmed learning also provides a method by which highly cons 
trolled and replicable research on variables related to learning one 
comes can be conducted. In Particular, it is well adapted for researc! 


are premature, Cronbach is 
clusions that seem to be em 
The problem of transfer of learnin: 
its significance has, if anything, 
past few years. Few iri 


“concerned with explaining, 
which teacher behaviour affe, 
crease of interest in the the 
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search studies of teacher behaviour and its consequents has become 
apparent in the last few years. 

As the term “teaching” embraces a wide range of actions, it seems 
likely that several theoretical approaches may prove helpful in under- 
standing the various aspects of teaching. Some theoretical approaches 
are closely related to learning theory concepts or to general families 
of learning theory, being what Gage terms “mirror-images” of these. 
Other approaches, such as Smith's, seek to analyse and classify the 
kinds of activities or actions in which teachers engage. Smith empha- 
sizes that the teacher's behaviour is influenced by the reactions of his 
class as he seeks to modify his subsequent actions in the light of his 
on-going diagnosis of pupil response. This diagnosis takes place both 
at the logical level (e.g. of errors in the pupil's thinking) and at the 
psychological level (e.g. noticing early signs of pupil loss of interest 
or attention). This view, then, places much importance on the teacher’s 
sensitivity to pupil response. 

While the emphasis of Smith's analysis is principally on the cogni- 
tive aspects of teacher-pupil interaction, more research attention has 
so far been given to the affective or social-emotional aspects of class- 
room interaction, as is reflected in the discussion of recent research on 
teacher-pupil interaction by Sears and Hilgard. Besides reviewing 
many studies of the affective aspects of interaction, they examine the 
relationship of cognitive and evaluative teacher-pupil interaction to 


pupil motivation and other learning outcomes. 
The extract by Flanders describes a method of interaction analysis 


which has been fairly widely used in research, and more recently also 
in programmes of pre-service and in-service teacher education. Pat- 
terns of observed teacher behaviour are shown to be significantly 
related to the pupils’ attitudes toward the teacher, their motivation 
towards school work and their school achievement. Flanders discusses 
some of the implications of such findings for the classroom teacher. 
Although some studies have found relationships between the social- 
emotional aspects of teacher-pupil interaction and pupil achievement 
in schoolwork, it is clear that other facets of teacher behaviour will 
be of much importance in fostering pupil learning and achievement. 
Among these would be the teacher's skill in communicating and ex- 
plaining, in grading work to the abilities of pupils, in diagnosing 
errors and difficulties and using alternative strategies in explanation 
and approach. As well, the teacher must succeed in challenging his 
pupils and holding realistically high levels of expectation for their 
performance. It is this variable, level of challenge or “intellectual 
press”, which Wiseman stresses a good deal in suggesting that many 
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teachers may not adequately stimulate their pupils with work an 
material sufficiently challenging to their abilities. 


l. LEARNING: THEORY AND RESEARCH 


(i) What Can the Psychology of Learning Offer Education? 


Winfred F. Hill: “What Can the Psychology of Learning Se 
Education? A Review of Some Recent Opinions ee 
chologists”, J, of Teacher Education, 1963, 14, PP- 1 of 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the Journa 
Teacher Education, 


In this extract, Dr. 
Northwestern University 


5 x x; ral are 
ecome possible only in the distant future, seve if 
more optimistic about th 


though poles apart on many issues, both saw the implications a 
education as among the most important aspects of their theories. “ 
a certain extent this interest is reflected in the work of later et 
such as Guthrie’s methods of breaking bad habits and Miller and no 
lard’s treatments of imitation, personality development, and x al 
therapy. On the whole, however, learning theory and eun rA 
psychology have &rown apart since their heyday of co-operation i J 
early twentieth century. Psychologists of learning have mec 
more and more on precise, formal theoretical models of A 
learning, less and less on the issues of greatest concern to the e ond: 
tional psychologist. Whether because of this trend or for other wens nd 
educators have taken less and less interest in laboratory learning a 
learning theory. . é 

Even in the absence of any extensive cross-fertilization of faye 
tween those in the forefront of learning theory and those in the oo. 
front of education, there has been room for educators to profit daly 
a knowledge of learning theory. However, the profit has been a b 
in the form of hints, of Suggestions as to the variables that mig 
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important in education. Guthrie, for example, emphasizes the im- 
portance of practicing the particular responses that are to be learned 
in the presence of the particular stimuli that will be present when 
the learned behavior is to be performed. In a sense “learning by 
doing” may be seen as an application of Guthrie’s ideas, but Guthrie 
gives us only the general orientation to this approach, not the great 
body of detailed recommendations we would like to have as to how 
this approach might be implemented in particular situations. Simi- 
larly, Skinner? and other reinforcement theorists point to the impor- 
tance of the reinforcers that students do or don’t receive either for 
co-operating in the work of education or for doing other things that 
interfere with it. Thus the concerns of educators with the motivation 
to learn, with intrinsic and extrinsic reward, and with social factors in 
the classroom are all in a sense applications of reinforcement theory, 
but only in the sense that reinforcement theory focuses attention on 
these areas of concern. Finally, the work of Wertheimer? and other 
Gestalt theorists on learning with understanding and on insightful 
problem solving points up the importance of these topics to educa- 
tion, but again it gives little information as to how these goals can be 
achieved in the complexity of the classroom situation. 


Some Pessimistic VIEWS 

Can the experimental study of learning make contributions to 
education of a more detailed and technical kind than the sorts of 
orienting hints mentioned above? This problem was explored in a 
symposium at Northwestern University in 1958.4 Though the three 
participants expressed a good deal of long-range hope for such con- 
tributions, their views of the present applicability of the psychology 
of learning to education were largely pessimistic. 

Spence. The most bluntly pessimistic of the three speakers was 
Kenneth W. Spence. It may be significant that Spence is also the one 
among the three who has been most explicitly concerned with formal 
learning theory as distinguished from other aspects of the experimen- 
tal study of learning. The major concern of Spence’s professional 
career has been the development of learning theory in the tradition 
of the late Clark L. Hull. In the symposium, Spence expressed the 
opinion that learning theory has not yet reached the point where it 
can make major technical contributions to education. What we need 


1Guthrie, Edwin R. The Psychology of Learning. Revised edition. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. 

2 Skinner, B. F. Science and Human Behavior. New York: Macmillan Co., 1953. 

8 Wertheimer, Max. Productive Thinking. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. 
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the greatest contributions in the more distant future. He contrasts the 
considerable contribution that the psychology of learning has made to 
military training with the smallness of its contribution to education 
as more narrowly defined. He sees the greatest need at present as being 
the systematization both of the knowledge of psychology and of the 
needs of education. This systematization would include, among other 
things, a taxonomy of tasks, the purpose of which would be to clarify 
which of the laws of learning apply to what tasks. Such a taxonomy 
of tasks would help to solve the present problem of psychology in 
having a great deal of knowledge about learning but also a great deal 
of ignorance as to what knowledge is applicable to what situations. 
Thus Melton agrees with Spence that the application of the psycho- 
logy of learning to education calls for an increase in our systematic 
knowledge, but Melton sees the needed increase as being not so much 
in our basic knowledge itself as in our understanding of the inter- 
relationships among bits of knowledge. 

Although these three symposium papers offer a good deal of hope 
to the educator looking forward fifty or perhaps even twenty years, 
they offer relatively little to the educator hoping for major applica- 
tions of the psychology of learning within, say, the next five or ten 
years. They suggest that, if psychology continues to increase and 
systematize its present knowledge, and if education clarifies its needs 
for psychological advice, great advances should eventually result. In 
the meanwhile, education can expect little more from the psychology 
of learning than the sort of general hints discussed earlier. 

Gagné. Even this highly qualified optimism is challenged in a 
recent paper by Robert M. Gagné.5 Like Melton, Gagné has worked 
in both pure and applied psychology and has been especially con- 
cerned with problems of military training. Given his background in 
the psychology of learning, it was natural that he should approach 
practical training problems in terms of prominent psychological con- 
cepts. However, he soon found that most such concepts were of little 
use in planning training programs. The familiar variables of the 
psychology of learning either were not practical to manipulate (as 
with meaningfulness) or else turned out not to be effective. The latter 
category, surprisingly, included the variable of active practice on the 
task, which often proved less useful than the learning of information 
about the task. (This conclusion about active practice does not neces- 
sarily place Gagné in opposition to Underwood, since the learning of 
information about the task might depend on frequency of verbal 
repetition.) The approach that Gagné found useful, in contrast to one 


5 Gagné, Robert M. “Military Trainin, d Princi ing”, ‘ 
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natural units and demonstration-assimilation spans. As is likely to be 
the case with such applied research, the results were rather specific to 
the particular tasks studied, but they supported the value of this 
method of analysis. 

The interesting difference between this approach and the other- 
wise similar approach of Gagné is in their relations to psychological 
theory. Whereas Gagné sees the concern with the hierarchical organiza- 
tion of tasks as a radical departure from traditional learning theory, 
the contributors to Student Response in Programmed Instruction see 
it as an application of learning theory. The theoretical keynote 
chapter is by Fred D. Sheffield, a student of Guthrie. Sheffield is best 
known in learning theory for his neo-Guthrian interpretation of rein- 
forcement, but in this chapter he concentrates on a different Guthrian 
concept, the integration of response sequences. According to Sheffield, 
a series of responses that regularly occur in sequence may be organized 
into a unit by the fact that incipient parts of the later responses move 
forward in the sequence so that they occur simultaneously with the 
earlier responses. The occurrence of these incipient parts of the later 
responses gives these later responses prepotence over any other responses 
that might otherwise occur to disrupt the sequence, and thus makes 
the sequence more stable and unified. The extent to which this pro- 
cess occurs within any given sequence of responses depends on two 
things: the extent to which the earlier and later responses are com- 
patible and the extent to which the same distinctive cues are present 
throughout the sequence but not at other times. (This interpretation 
is not unique to Guthrie and Sheffield; Hull and Spence have written 
in similar vein about the fractional anticipatory goal response.) 

A sequence held together in this way constitutes a natural unit, so 
that this theoretical interpretation of the organization of sequences is 
basic to the applied work on audio-visual training techniques. More- 
over, just as responses can be integrated in this way into natural units, 
these units can in turn be integrated into larger units, so that a 
hierarchy of units of differing sizes develops. Thus, the same emphasis 
on the hierarchical organization of tasks that leads Gagné to reject the 
applicability of learning theory leads Sheffield to reaffirm it. 

To what extent, however, is the applied research actually an appli- 
cation of learning theory? Sheffield has shown that the concept of a 
natural unit can be interpreted according to the principles of learning 
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several indications as to what sequences will be most easily integrated. 
The most easily integrated sequence, and hence the most completely 
natural unit, will be one which is fairly short (to minimize the chances 
for interferences among its component responses), which is made up of 
mutually compatible responses, and in which the context cues are 
fairly constant throughout the sequence but different from those 
before and after the sequence. To the extent that one can judge how 
well these conditions are met in a given sequence, the theory gives 
specific predictions, z 

Miller. Another of the optimists about the application of learning 
theory to teaching is Neal E. Miller. Such optimism is not surprising 
in his case, since he is famous for the applications of learning a 
to social learning, personality, and psychotherapy that he develope: 
in collaboration with John Dollard. His discussion of education, like 
that above, is concerned with audio-visual aids.7 However, as might be 
expected from Miller’s other writings, there is less emphasis on the 
specific training functions of films and more on the social and moti- 
vational aspects. Miller starts with the four elements of a learning 
situation as he has previously stated them: drive, cue, response, and 
reward.8 He then translates these into four necessary conditions for 
learning: the learner must want something, notice something, do 
something, and get something he wants. Each of these necessary cOn- 
ditions becomes a heading under which certain recommendations gre 
made, recommendations depending not only on these major require- 
ments but also on other principles of learning related to them. For 
example, under “want something” Miller predicts that “more motiva- 
tion will be aroused when the actors are similar to people whom the 
students have been rewarded for copying”. Under “notice something , 
he predicts that “the best way to teach a discrimination is to begin 
with easy extreme cases and gradually work down to finer differences” 
and under “get something he wants”, he wonders, “Can the general 
pleasantness of the situation—e.g., the esthetics of the film—have a 
reward effect facilitating learning?” Unlike the contributors to Student 
Response in Programmed Instruction, Miller is here only making 
predictions, not testing them. His article could, however, form the 
basis for an even more extensive program of research than theirs.® 

7 Miller, Neal E.“Scientific Principles for Maximum Learning from Motion Pic- 
tures”, Graphic Communication and the Crisis in Education. (Edited by Neal E. 
Miller.) Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1957, pp. 61-113. 


8 Miller, Neal E. and Dollard, John. Social Learning and Imitation. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1941. 


9For a similar analysis with more consideration of research literature, ae 
Cook, J. O. “Research in Audio-Visual Communication”, Research Principles ie 
Practices in Visual Communication. (Edited by J. Ball and S. C. Byrnes.) Ea 
Lansing: Michigan State University. National Project in Agricultural Commu 
cations, 1961, pp- 91-106, 
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Skinner. Perhaps the most enthusiastic, and almost certainly the 
most influential, of the optimists is B. F. Skinner. Long noted for his 
studies of operant conditioning, Skinner has always been interested in 
the possible applications of these learning studies to more complex 
aspects of behavior. When he looked at education, it seemed to him 
that the principles of effective learning were being grossly violated in 
most classrooms. Whereas successful operant conditioning requires 
that the learner make a response and be reinforced for it, the class- 
room situation seemed to Skinner to provide largely for passive read- 
ing and listening. Moreover, when students do engage in active prac- 
tice, reinforcement is likely to be greatly delayed, as when a test or 
exercise is returned three days later. It seemed to Skinner that teaching 
could be greatly improved by providing for the student to respond 
actively at every stage of learning and to receive immediate reinforce- 
ment. The result of this opinion was the teaching machine, 

The machine itself, in spite of some misdirected rhetoric about 
the “mechanization” of education, is not important. What matters is 
the program, which may be presented by machine, by workbook, or 
as the Lumsdaine book demonstrates, by film. At present, in fact, it 
appears likely that teaching machines will prove to have been only a 
fad, whereas the more general approach of programmed instruction 
will achieve wide currency. In whatever form the program is presented, 
there are always three components: (l) something shown to the 
students, usually in words but sometimes in pictures; (2) an oppor- 
tunity for the student to make a response; and (3) feedback to the 
student about the correctness of the response. In other respects, pro- 
grams vary widely. Skinner prefers that the response involve con- 
struction of an answer, as by the student's writing a word, but some 
other programmers prefer to have the learner make a choice among 
several alternatives presented to him. Skinner also prefers linear pro- 
grams, in which every learner proceeds through the same sequence of 
material and in which the learning steps are small enough so that few 
mistakes are made. Such linear programs almost guarantee that every 
student will make all the appropriate responses and be quickly re- 
inforced. Other programmers, however, consider it more efficient to 
use branching programs, in which a learner’s responses determine 
what further material will be presented to him and in which it is 
therefore possible to capitalize on mistakes as a basis for further teach- 
ing. In spite of these variations, the principles of programming remain 
basically the same. 


É E B. F. “Teaching Machines”, Scientific American, 205: 90-102: Novem- 
er . 
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cially advertised systems for improving the memory. These ideas 
imply that the important method variables with which teachers should 
be concerned are not primarily those that are separate from the par- 
ticular material to be taught, such as reinforcement or distribution of 
practice, but rather those that are intimately involved with the 
material. Into what natural units can the material be divided, and 
how are these units hierarchically organized? In what sequence can 
the material be presented, and how can practice be interspersed with 
presentation so as to take full advantage of the structure of the 
material and obtain optimum learning? These are the questions that 
the foregoing contributions suggest teachers should be trying to answer. 

As a caution, it should be noted that much of the evidence for the 
above position comes from studies of training in specific skills, rather 
than from studies of education as more broadly defined. The skills 
may be very stereotyped, or like trouble-shooting, quite variable and 
challenging. In either case, however, a particular task performance is 
to be mastered, the purpose for which it is being mastered is likely 
to be evident, and the learners have often been selected for their 
aptitude or interest. In the school, on the other hand, objectives are 
more diverse (including, for example, personal-social adjustment), 
criteria of successful mastery are often vaguer, objectives are more 
distant, and groups of students are often quite heterogeneous in in- 
terests and abilities. This raises a serious question as to how applicable 
the conclusion may be to the typical classroom. In particular, the 
problem of motivation is probably considerably different in the school 
from what it is in the military or industrial training situation. Skinner 
argues for the importance of intrinsic motivation, the reinforcing 
effect of mastering a situation, and thinks that programmed instruc- 
tion provides an excellent opportunity for this sense of mastery to 
be obtained through study. Others may disagree, considering the social 
factors in the ordinary (or extraordinary) classroom situation more 
important as motivators. In any case, the conclusions from studies of 
human training situations may or may not be more applicable to the 
classroom than the conclusions based on studies of mazes and memory 
drums. 

To the extent that it is valid, this emphasis on the structure of the 
task has some of the flavor of Gestalt psychology, with its emphasis on 
restructuring of the situation. This is true in spite of the fact that the 
various opinions discussed here all come from psychologists primarily 
in the stimulus-response tradition. This fact is symptomatic of a trend 
toward more cognitive concepts on the part of many psychologists 
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have a deliberate putting to work of the learning theory of reinforce- 
ment which had been shown to be so effective in sub-human learning. 
The intrinsic or branched programme arose more as a didactic method, 
designed to solve a practical teaching problem in technical instruction. 
It embodies much more clearly the essentials of a good lesson, which I 
prefer to describe aphoristically as a rhythmic balance of instruction 
by the teacher and construction by the pupil. Although it is less self- 
aware psychologically, intrinsic programming does nonetheless em- 
body important principles of learning. 

The way in which linear and branching sequences differ in their 
arrangement of the learning situation can be illustrated by comparing 
the following short sequences, both covering the same field in elemen- 
tary geography. 

(1) Linear Sequences 

4, The Equator is an imaginary line that cuts the world in half as 
shown in the diagram. (Diagram showing the equator as a dotted line 
and naming it. Omitted.) 

Remember that the Equator is only an imaginary line; it does 
not really exist on the ground. 

5. The shape of the world is a sphere and it can be imagined to be 
cut in two by a line going right round it called the ....... (equator). 

Oi RE ranor y (equator) is an imaginary line cutting the world 
into two halves, like this: (Diagram showing a circle divided by a 
dotted line. Omitted.) 

7. The two halves of the world are called the Northern Hemi- 
sphere and the Southern Hemis...... (hemisphere). 

8. A “hemisphere” means “Half a sphere”. The world is shaped 
like a ball or sphere, and the Equator divides it into two hemispheres. 
(Diagram naming the two halves. Omitted.) 

9. A place North of the Equator is in the Northern hemisphere. 
A place South of the Equator is in the S......... hemisphere 
(Southern). 

10. If a place is in the Northern hemisphere, it must be North/ 
South (vou cHoose) of the Equator. (North) 

11. A place South of the Equator must be in the ........ hemi- 
sphere. (Southern) 

12. Everywhere North of the Equator will be in the .......... 
saine dosa two words). (Northern Hemisphere) 

13. Everywhere South of the Equator will be in the .......... 

perseeseen (two words). (Southern Hemisphere) 
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(2) Branching Sequence : 
The EQUATOR is an imaginary line that cuts the world in half, 
like this: 


Northern Hemisphere 
(Diagram omitted) W= E 


Southern Hemisphere 


Remember that the Equator is only an imaginary line—it does not 
really exist on the ground so you could never go and have a look at 
it. You could, of course, stand on the Equator, or rather, the place 
where it would be if you could see it. 

The Equator, by going right round the world, cuts it into two halves 
Or HEMISPHERES, the Northern hemisphere and the Southern hemi- 
sphere. 


A place North of the Equator is in the Northern hemisphere and 
a place South of the Equator is, of course, in the Southern hemisphere. 


Question 
The British Isles are North of the Equator, therefore, they are in 
the 
(a) Northern Hemisphere... Page 42 
(b) Southern Hemisphere... , Page 22 
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in the first phrase, to the new situation in the field of electricity. The 
programmer proceeds with deliberately chosen fine steps which per- 
mit a successful response in all but the dullest learner. Instruction is 
restricted to those frames which introduce new terms and definitions 
and most frames require a constructed response as an answer. The 
learner is thus actively engaged in solving small problems. He is imme- 
diately informed of the result of his responding and so the responses 
are gradually but firmly reinforced. The basic requirement is success— 
there is no virtue in failing—and the measure of good learning is 
whether it is correct. 

The information given to the learner after he has responded is the 
intended means by which his learning is reinforced but it has been 
found in the case of brighter learners that the stimulation of the next 
frame takes on this function. Also if the steps or frames are too fine, 
abler learners may become bored and it may be desirable to cut out 
frames for faster learners so that the required degree of learning is 
reached more quickly. 

The devices used to augment correct learning are called prompts 
and may be of several kinds—echoic, where the learner echoes the pre- 
sented stimulus; textual where he reads it; or formal and structural, as 
in the above instance, where the response “flows” is made likely by the 
structure of the sentence even where the learner may have no idea 
how electricity functions. We see also how this method develops con- 
ceptual thinking—electricity partakes of a fluid quality and the concept 
of flowing is widened beyond that of the visible flow of a liquid. Use 
is also made of semantic and conceptual prompts, which help to place 
a response within an existing framework or concept. Some of the 
semantic aids in programmes in spelling are of this kind where 
“derivations” may be used. This, however, is not to be recommended 
with young immature learners whose learning tends to be specific. 
Semantic prompts in these cases can defeat their own ends (cf. modern 
language learning) since their use assumes concepts which do not yet 
form a part of the learner’s repertoire of responses. 

How far do these characteristics of linear programming relate to 
learning principles? Very fully, since, in fact, linear programming is a 
psychologist’s attempt to make school learning as efficient as possible 
in the light of psychological discovery. 

The basic idea behind the reinforcement of a bond between a 
stimulus and a response by the consequences of the response goes back 
to Thorndike. Reinforcement is merely a reformulation of his law of 
effect, whereby it is implied that a response is more likely to recur, the 
more positive and satisfying are its after-effects. With a human learner 
an immediate knowledge of results or an informative after-effect is 
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satisfying enough. Immediate feedback of information after a response 
has been made is an important feature of linear programming. 

Thorndike’s researches also support the view that a successful or 
correct response is much more helpful to future learning than a failure 
or incorrect reply, even if these latter are corrected. Skinner developed 
this assumption in his later experiments, and in the linear programme 
the aim is to avoid incorrect responses by having many finely graded 
frames which may “shape” the learning without an error ever Occur- 
ring. All we want is to get a person responding correctly. Vice versa, 
if we wish to obliterate responses we aim at getting no response and 
once this has happened we are well on the way to extinguishing the 
response permanently, 

We can also look at school learning in terms of conditioning. There 
are two kinds of conditioning: classical (stimulus learning), and ae 
or instrumental (response learnin ): The first may operate in verba 
learning situations where a new sign has to be attached to what E 
signifies, as in foreign language vocabulary. Classical conditioning = 
accounts for most of our emotional learning. We learn fear, moses 
hope, etc., by attaching the accompaniments of parts of the context 4 
an unpleasant or pleasant situation to the primary avoidance or ap 
proach response we make. pë 

Although superficially stimulus or sign learning may seem to 
the more important in verbal learning, this turns out not to be = 
Most modern language teachers are not sophisticated behaviourists ye 
they would condemn heartily any attempt to make language learning 
merely a matter of tying new signs to objects or pre-existing signs 19 
the learner's own language. The second kind of conditioning—learning 
a new response to a given stimulus (called operant or instrumental 
because the new response provides the instrument whereby a problem 


is solved) is much more important. This idea also came from ‘Thorn- 
dike who demonstrated it by having animals learn how to get out of 
cages. 

The concept is essential for nearly all human learning whether 
by programmed sequence or by traditional methods. It links with the 
idea of making the learner active. It is the basis of learning by dis- 
covery, problem solving, direct method of learning of languages etc. 
What evidence we have, which isn’t much in rigorously controlled 
situations, suggests that it is likely to be more effective than merely 
being told. 

Classical conditioning applied to human verbal lea 
being given and accepting a new word, a convention or a 
conditioning means using the word or idea by the learn 
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text of his pre-existing experience. Here they are exemplified in learn- 
ing the word un chaton (a kitten). 

If the teacher were simply to present a picture of a kitten or the 
English word kitten or even a live kitten and then to say to the class 
that this is un chaton, he is teaching a sign by a method which con- 
forms to the paradigm of classical conditioning. 

Suppose on the other hand the teacher introduces the word in a 
context of French familiar to the pupil and in relation to a problem- 
situation which calls for the response un chaton from the pupil in 
order to solve it, then we have operant learning. 

This is how it might be done. The pupil starts with an existing 
repertoire of French which includes 

l. La chatte (le chat) regarde le lait 

2. La chatte (le chat) boit du lait 

8. Le petit chat 

(These are some of his on-going French responses) 

The teacher presents a picture of a kitten drinking milk from a 
saucer whilst he is watched by the mother cat (The pupil’s recognition 
of the main features of this picture again imply on-going responses). 

; The teacher now contrives the following sequences of problem 
situations which call for solving responses (operants) from the pupil. 


Teacher: Le chaton boit du lait. La chatte regarde le chaton. Qui 
boit du lait? 


Pupil: Le chaton boit du lait. 

Teacher: Qu’est-ce que c’est un chaton? 

Pupil: Un chaton est un petit chat. 

Some recourse in the early stages of any new sequence of learning 
may have to be had to the introduction of new signs or conventions, 
but this can be cut down to a few frames only, as, for example, in the 
frames from the linear programme on latitude. 

The world is shaped like a ball. Another name for a ball is a 

“sphere”. 

LaTıTune tells us how far a place is North or South of the Equator. 

A place having a latitude of °N (degrees North) must be some- 

where in the Northern /Southern (you cHoose) Hemisphere. 

One measure of a good linear sequence is its freedom from frames 


which mak 


e us : ; a 
programming a solely of sign learning. The essential nature of linear 


is operant or i $ : 
problems. P r instrumental learning in order to solve 
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BRANCHING SEQUENCES AND LEARNING THEORY 


If linear programming can be said to consist essentially of ee 
to avoid incorrect or partially correct responses, the branching metho! 
can be said to endeavour to promote error (as an alternative to coue 
responses) in order to probe the quality of the learning, to ee 
its weaknesses and what has not been understood. This sounds an od 
and provocative way of putting it, but we have seen that an rrem ut 
the branched sequence consists of a brief exposition (it may be didactic 
OF Socratic) followed by a set of alternative answers from which u 
learner has to select the one he thinks is right. Now a convinced linear 
programmer would say that presenting a piece of exposition hiany 
leads to a more than negligible (5% at most) proportion of errors } 
likely by the occurrence of wrong answers to lead to inefficiency. can 
we resolve this odd superficial inconsistency by comparing the wed 
and branching Programmes thus: The linear programme reaches i a 
goal more slowly with many frames without error, the branching 
sequence achieves its end more quickly with fewer items by making 
use of error, both goals being the same? 

In a way the analogy of “branching” is perhaps not near enough 
to what is going on. The sequences would be better described as looped 
since when a person selects any response other than the correct ed 

i P of items designed to put right his mis 
ht back to the original item to which he 
gave the wrong response before being allowed to proceed further. — 

The branching sequence is essentially a teaching method, and in 
its use of error can be said to be diagnostic. But is diagnosis something 
we have to provide? A linearist would say that it is not essential if we 
grade the learning Sequence finely enough—that diagnosis is a comse- 
quent need following upon the evil of poor teaching. : 

The multiple choice type of response helps to refine the diagnosis 
and to make for a sensitive assessment of individual differences. In this 
the branching sequence has something in common with mental testing 
and with the Pressey material. But the linear programme also takes 
account of individual differences by the rate at which a programme 
is completed and more limitedly by the number of errors accruing 
during the learner's progress. ’ A 

The branching sequence would seem better to provide evaluation 
of progress and generalisation of learning, but if revision and applica- 
tion tests are distributed at intervals in a linear programme, as done 
bv Holland and Skinner,? evaluation would seem to be quite easy in 
the pede ones may recall that branching is essentially a didactic 
device rather than the embodiment of a psychological theory. It 
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assumes learners make mistakes and by taking a bigger bite at the cake 
makes sure that some will do so. It then utilises the errors to correct 
the wrong learning. The really fundamental differences between linear 
and branching programmes are contained in 

(a) the differences in attitudes to and use of errors 

(b) The differences in emphasis upon how much is taught before 

the pupil is questioned 
(c) the form of the pupil’s responses. 


COGNITIVE THEORIES OF CONSTRUCTION 


[To this point] . . . the underlying explanations have all been 
behaviourist in origin. But other people than Thorndike and subse- 
quent behaviourists like Skinner have studied the constructive aspects 
of human learning and thinking. In particular there are the contribu- 
tions of the functionalists (so called because they study mental func- 
tions), Hebb, Piaget and the group of psychologists identified with the 
Gestalt School. 

The research and theory of all three sources confirms the assump- 
tion that constructive activity is an essential of human thought pro- 
cesses. This would support the insistence of Thorndike and Skinner 
and of many educationalists that the teacher should endeavour to make 
the learning situation demand constructional responses from the 
learner. Hebb’s theory‘ implies that, as the learner grows up, he tends 
more and more to construct on the basis of his previous learnings, that 
he is less dependent upon the immediate perceptual elements and that 
learning proceeds by conceiving similarities, reorderings, 
binations. His views explain how learning becomes gene 
how concepts come into being. 

The Gestalt school5.6 starts from the premiss that a learner discovers 
the structure of the learning situation and that learning improves as 
he sees better and more significant structure. His learning of any 
current material is the joint product of memory traces and the nature 
of the problem before him. The experimental Gestalt psychologists, 
Duncker? and Katona! show respectively in problem solving and learn- 
ing how constructive and organised are the responses of the learner 
and how past experience is harnessed to meet the problem before him. 

_Piaget®.10 takes the idea of constructive activity even further. The 
child does not merely discover significant relations in his learning, he 
makes them. This intellectual construction has its origins in sensori- 
motor activity and later co-ordination which becomes written in 


thought. All Piaget’s observations about the intellectual growth of the 
child imply a construction-theory of learning. So the child constructs 
his ideas and concepts of his world. 


and recom- 
ralised and 
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These three sources then confirm the value of making learning ue 
constructive as possible, Hebb through his insistence on the pupil's 
growing power to recognise his experience, the Gestalt school on the 
ubiquity of discovery in learning, and Piaget for the most forthright 
demonstration of constructive activity and his insistence about its all- 
pervading nature in human learning and thinking. g 

Whereas Skinner begins with learning and suggests there is no 
teal difference between learning and thinking, save that in the latter 
the learner is both teacher and learner, Piaget starts on thinking and 
judgment and demonstrates that these are really constructive learning. 


Both bring the teacher to the same point. He must make the learning 
as constructive as possible. . . . 


SUMMARY 


Linear programming is based on the learning theory of reinforce- 
ment. In essence it co: 


starting from existing 
Most of the frames 


Branching programmes make use of error as a diagnostic and 
didactic device. Each item is really a short lesson followed bya multiple 
choice response. The linearist would ask whether failing, in choosing 
the wrong answer, is necessary. : 

Linear programming may lead to more boredom than branching 
Sequences—but this may be obviated by duplicating programmes with 
fewer and grosser Steps for able learners. 

All school learning involves generalising and abstracting. In linear 
programmed learning these processes are much aided by prompts. In 
some subjects and in earlier Stages of learning prompting by using 
analogy is helpful. But analogies should be regarded as illustrations 
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(iii) Prompting vs. Discovery 


Lee J. Cronbach: from “Current Issues in Educational Psy- 
chology”, pp. 114-17 in Mathematical Learning, Lloyd N. 
Morrisett and John Vinsonhaler (eds.), Monog. Soc. Res. 
Child Develpm., 1965, Vol. 30, No. 1. Copyright 1965 by the 
Society for Research in Child Development, Inc. Reprinted 
by permission of the author and the Society. 


The superiority of “learning by discovery” over lea: 
didactic instruction has often been asserted and perhaps not infrequently 
exaggerated. In this extract Professor Lee Cronbach of Stanford University 
reviews several research studies bearing on this question, and suggests some 
tentative conclusions that seem to be emerging from this work. 


rning through direct 


Of all the topics currently in the air, the sharpest split among 
psychologists is on the issue of prompting vs. discovery. We have, at 
the one extreme, the reinforcement theorists who follow Skinner's 
radical behaviorism. To them, a response is a response. Get clear in 
your mind what you want the pupil to do (mark that word well), con- 
struct a set of cues, or prompts, sufficient to provoke that response 
from him, and when he makes it, reinforce (reward) him at once, In 
time, he will have discriminated this from competing responses and will 
make it when only a few of the original cues are present. This theo: 
is strongly reminiscent of the early Thorndike’s which led teachers to 
use repetitious drill. Skinner’s teaching machine, indeed, has been 
advocated primarily as a way of administering practice efficiently. 
Presentation of ready-made verbal generalizations is common in teach- 
ing of this type. Homme and Glaser (1961) advocate a “ruleg” 
of programming in which you (1) give a verbal rule, 
tion items to make sure the 
how to use them, 
the pupil has all tl 
presentation and 
ing science, English 
The teacher who d 


system 
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The opposite extreme position holds that concepts, generalizations, 
and procedures ought to be created or discovered by the pupil. This 
position has been a dogma of the Illinois (UICSM) mathematics pro- 
gram and finds strong endorsement among some psychologists. Hand- 
ing down a neatly packaged generalization, we are warned, stops the 
pupil from going through the preverbal adjustments of perceptions 
and trial actions that produce insight (Hendrix, 1961). Some persons 
(not in UICSM) argue that one should never lift the insight to the 
overt verbal level. Hendrix and Beberman, however, lead the pupil 
to construct the verbal statement after he has captured an idea in a 
preverbal way. In educational psychology, discovery and insight have 
been glorified since the work of Katona (1940) and other Gestalt 
psychologists in the 1930's, but we have never had a clear definition 
of the theoretical issues. 

I am enthusiastic about teaching by discovery as a means of show- 
ing how knowledge originates. I do not want pupils to grow up slaves 
to formulas; I, like my colleagues in mathematics, want them to see 
knowledge as man-made and themselves as possible makers of it. I 
would like the girl to learn cooking in part by inventing new dishes. 
But once she has the basic concept of creativity in cooking I believe 
that she can follow a cookbook on most occasions without educational 
loss. 

The questions are not about the motivational value of learning by 
discovery; it is its cognitive significance that concerns us, Must one 
discover a relation in order to understand it? Is discovery necessary tO 
produce conviction rather than mere acquiescence? To begin with, let 
me try to skim off some of the irrelevancies and slogans that are tossed 


into the argument from both sides (Ausubel, 1961; Bruner, 1961; 
Hendrix, 1961): 


1. “Discovery is democratic, didactic teaching is authoritarian.” 
To be sure, the authoritarian is likely to be didactic. But reasoned 
presentation is consistent with democracy, most obviously so in mathe- 


matics, where dependence on authority is entirely unacceptable save in 
matters of convention. 


2. “Discovered knowledge is meaningful, knowledge presented verbally is 
not.” 


This is true only for stupid verbal presentation. Didactic teaching can 
be highly meaningful. That which is taught by discovery, moreover, 18 


at best meaningful only to the student who discovers it, not to the 
many who fail to make the discovery. 


3. “Discovery-before-words 


grounds the words in perceptions; giving 
words first does not.” 
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But words can certainly be presented in firm connection with their 
concrete referents. 


4. “The student cannot discover Newtonian theory unless he is another 
Newton.” 


This is no more than a debater’s point. No teacher is truly teaching 
unless he is either arranging the conditions for discovery to occur, or 
explaining. A student, guided by a teacher who understands Newton, 
can reconstruct Newtonian principles. 


The psychological truth has been obscured by partisan experimen- 
tation: technically unsound studies, studies that require “discovery” of 
arbitrary rules, studies that mislabel meaningful didactic teaching as 
“discovery”, and so on. The fundamental questions are more subtle 
than is suggested by the proposition that learning by discovery is 
always best, or its opposite. The psychologist must identify the con- 
ditions under which induction or hypothesis-construction by the pupil 
is advisable, and he must learn the principles regulating the amount 
and timing of exposition by the teacher. 

Ervin’s (1960) recent study of third- and fourth-graders is an example 
of what is needed. She led pupils to discover the principle of reflec- 
tion by means of experiments with a marble shot from a tube against 
a barrier. One group was given nonverval aid in observing relevant 
facts: for example, the path of the marble was traced on the cloth and 
the equal angles were colored in. The other children were led by 
questions to work out the verbal principle from their observations. All 
instruction was individual. The most important result came from a 
transfer test in which a flashlight was to be aimed upward at a mirror 
with a back-to-front tilt so as to reflect on a target. Both groups im- 
proved, but there was no appreciable difference in their average 
scores. What is noteworthy is the result on the last, very difficult test 
item, in which the mirror was tipped sharply upward. On the earlier 
items, children could succeed by aiming about halfway between the 
vertical projection of the flashlight and that of the target onto the 
mirror, that is, by using an inexact, impressionistic principle. On the 
last item, the beam set in that manner would reflect onto the ceiling; 
only those who adjusted the angle of incidence could be right. Success 
on this problem was conspicuously greater among those who reached 
the correct verbal rule at the end of training, and this occurred most 
often in the verbally trained group. Moreover, the verbal training im- 
proved ability to formulate the rule for another problem. On the other 
hand, there were a fair number of pupils who attained the correct 
verbal rule on the marble problem and yet did not set the mirror 
properly. (Note that both groups here had guided discovery.) 
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In another well-designed study of discovery, Gagné and Brown 
(1961) prepared programs to teach high-school boys to develop a for- 
mula for the sum of a numerical series, €g. arithmetic series. Instead 
of testing transfer by having subjects take the sums of other series of 
the same type, they tested ability to construct new formulas for series 
of unfamiliar types, e.g., of consecutive cubes. Three programs were 
prepared. One (RE) gave the formula—rule—for summing each train- 
ing series and taught the pupil to apply it to examples. One demanded 
discovery (D) of the rule and gave a few hints as needed. The third 
broke the task into 40 steps of guided discovery (GD), each calling 
for analysis of a small bit of the series. All groups improved from 


ental control, the teaching of a 
previously investigated formally. 
on in older mathematics curricula 


Ow such learning can be demon- 
also makes clear that the antithesis 


(word meanings) or factual-descriptive, I thi 
children to “discover” that 
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—for Gagné and Brown it was faster! And we need long extended care- 
fully observed educational studies to augment laboratory studies. I 
think we will find that a rich mixture of discovery-to-presentation is 
best to get the learner started, but that after he is well on the road, a 
leaner mixture will make for faster progress and greater economy. 
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(iv) Transfer of Learning 


P. M. Symonds: from “What Education Has to Learn from Psy- 
chology”. VII. Transfer and Formal Discipline”, Teachers 
College Record, 1959, 61, pp. 42-5. Also pp. 87-90 in What 
Education has to Learn from Psychology, published by Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. Re- 
printed by permission of Teachers College Record and Mrs. 
P. M. Symonds. 


_ The importance of the teacher's active role in fostering transfer of learn- 
Ing is stressed in this extract by Professor P. M. Symonds, late of Teachers_ 
College, Columbia University. 


... Even though there are unlimited possibilities in transfer from 
the applications of general principles to particular situations and con- 
ditions, such transfer does not take place automatically. Indeed, un- 
fortunately in most instances and for the large majority of pupils, 
transfer takes place only for those applications of a principle which 
are pointed out by a teacher and on which a pupil has some oppor- 
tunity to practice. Conclusive experimental evidence for this state- 
ment has not been provided. But Ulmer, in a carefully controlled ex- 
periment, demonstrated that when geometry is taught with an em- 
phasis upon the application of principles of reasoning to nongeometric 
Situations, there were marked gains on a general test of reasoning; but 
that in classes where there is not this emphasis, the gains on the reason- 
ing test were only slight. “What is commonly regarded as superior 
geometry teaching has little effect upon pupils’ behavior in the direc- 
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tion of reflective thinking unless definite provisions are made to study 
methods of thinking as an important end in itself," , 

This means that the teacher is an all-important factor in making 
transfer possible. The extent to which transfer takes place for the 
majority of pupils depends on the extent of the applications which 
are pointed out by the teacher. The exceptional pupil is really a 
genius who extends the application of principles which he is taught 
in one class to subjects and situations which have not been pointed out 
and which transcend the particular subject matter in which the prin- 
ciple is developed. Slavson writes, “In work with hundreds of parents, 
I found that many of them, though intelligent, trained in their pro- 
fessions, with a good understanding of child psychology, transgressed 
the most essential elements of mental health”, a statement which he 
backs up with copious illustrations.2 

However, it is possible to have higher order learning patterns 
which may be called the “principle of the overdrive’ to borrow a 
term used in automobile mechanics. Harlow has revealed the possi- 
bility of “learning sets”, He demonstrated that it is possible for 
monkeys to learn how to learn and he states, “This learning to learn 
transforms the organism from a creature that adapts to a changing 
environment by trial and error to one that adapts by seeming hypo- 
thesis and insight.”3 That is, it is possible that a teacher, by emphasiz- 
ing application, by encouraging his students to hunt for and find 


1Gilbert Ulmer, “Teaching Geometry to Cultivate Reflective Thinking: An 


Experimental Study with 1239 High School p ils” eee. tal Edu- 
cation, 8:18-25, 1939. 8! upils”, Journal of Experimenta 


2S. R. Slavson, Child-Centered Group Guidance of Parents (New York, Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1958), p. 29. 
re THE Harlow, “The Formation of Learning Sets”, Psychological Review, 56:51- 


4H. M. Schroeder and J. B. Rotter, “Rigidity as Learned Behavior”, Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 44:141-50, 1952, 
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stallment buying, filing income tax returns, and similar financial 
problems that an adult has to master. It is true that he sees his parents 
wrestling with these problems, but typically parents do not openly 
discuss their financial problems with children, and the child only feels 
their pressure obliquely. In short, experience must precede transfer; 
one cannot transfer or apply a principle to a situation with which he 
is not familiar. A wise teacher will create experiences, such as the 
investment of the proceeds of a school fair, but it taxes the teacher's 
ingenuity to find or to create experiences which would provide oppor- 
tunities for pupils to apply all of the general principles which modern 
education expects them to learn. And there are grave doubts if abstract 
theoretical learning is of much value. Certainly one cannot teach 
amortization as a topic in arithmetic with the hope that ten years later 
a student will use his learning in budgeting the affairs of his business 
or in making certain entries on his income tax schedule. 

. It should be emphasized that transfer by application of a principle 
is essentially an intellectual act. Individuals with greater intelligence 
should be able to transfer their learning with less tutelage and with 
greater self-direction; they should be able to make wider transfer to 
material and situations that are remote from those in which the 
principle was first enunciated; they should be able to transfer prin- 
ciples that are more abstract. Whether or not these differences are due 
to innate ability or to some learned ability cannot be stated, but today 
psychologists are learning that many of these “learning sets” or “over- 
drive responses” can be and are learned. This, of course, points to the 
importance of giving greater attention to methods of procedure in 
school learning. 

In summary, the history of thinking about transfer and formal 
discipline has shown remarkable shifts, and there is danger that many 
teachers will fail to keep abreast of these changes and will adopt per- 
manently some outmoded point of view. Traditionally there was belief 
in the disciplinary value of subjects of study, but psychological evi- 
dence has shown conclusively that no subject, as a subject, has capacity 
to add to mental power. The early experiments of James, Thorndike 
and Woodworth, to mention only a few, left the impression that trans- 
fer, if it takes place at all, does so in small amounts. Educators have 
interpreted these findings as meaning that emphasis in curriculum 
revision should be placed on content that has practical value. 

But starting with the writings of Judd and continuing with signifi- 
cant experiments in the late 1920's and early 1930's, it was found that 
there were possibilities for transfer through the application of general 
principles. This opened up untold opportunities for education to take 
advantage of possibilities for transfer. Many teachers have, of course, 
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based their teaching on just such principles. But by and large, educa- 
tional theorists and curriculum specialists have not yet incorporated 
these possibilities for transfer into teaching materials and practices. 


cipline, but into a belief that through the process of generalization it 
is possible to accomplish transfer and “mental training” on a scale not 


2. TEACHING: THEORY AND RESEARCH 
(i) The Need for Theories of Teaching 


N. L. Gage: pp. 272-7 in Theories of Teaching, Chapter XI of 
Theories of Learning and Instruction, ed. E. R. Hilgard, 63rd 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I, 1964, University of Chicago Press. Reprinted by per 


mission of the author and the National Society for the Study 
of Education, 


Professor N. L. Gage of Stan- 
pupils learn needs to be sup- 


Explicit concern with the theory of teachi 
education. In training teachers, 
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need to know more than how the body functions. Teachers need to 
know more than how a pupil learns. 

Teachers must know how to manipulate the independent variables, 
especially their own behaviors, that determine learning. Such know- 
ledge cannot be derived automatically from knowledge about the 
learning process. To explain and control the teaching act requires a 
science and technology of teaching in its own right. The student of 
educational psychology who complains that he has learned much about 
learning and learners, but not about teaching, is asking for the fruits 
of scientific inquiry, including theories of teaching. 


The Need for Analysis and Specification 

How should work toward such theory proceed? In this section, 
we advocate the analysis and specification of teaching. Then we con- 
sider some sketches of what such analysis and specification might 
lead to. 


Tue MISLEADINGLY GENERIC TERM “TEACHING” 


As a concept, teaching sorely needs analysis. Such analysis should 
clarify the concerns of theories of teaching. For “teaching” is a mis- 
leadingly generic term; it covers too much. It falsely suggests a single, 
unitary phenomenon that may fruitfully be made the subject of theory 
development. 

It may fairly be argued that learning theory has long been hung 
up on a similar fallacy. Because the term “learning” has been applied 
to an enormous range of phenomena, psychologists have been misled 
into believing that a single theory can be developed to explain all 
these phenomena. Animal learning in puzzle boxes and Skinner boxes, 
human learning of nonsense syllables and eyelid responses in the 
laboratory, and the learning of school subjects in classrooms have all 
been termed “learning”. And, because all these activities have been 
given the same name, psychologists have attempted to account for all 
of them by a single, unified, general theory. 

Yet, as is well known, after more than a half-century of effort, no 
such unification of learning theory has materialized. Research and 
theorizing on learning have had three main foci—animal learning, 
human learning in the laboratory, and human learning in the class- 
room, (In recent years, a fourth focus has developed: programed 
learning. In time this new development may strengthen the connec- 
tion between the laboratory and the school.) The various kinds of 
learning have not been embraced successfully by any single learning 
theory. And this failure may well stem from the false belief that a 
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single term, “learning”, guarantees that a Single, universally applic- 
able theory of learning can be found. 

Some analogies to other processes may clarify this point. Medicine 
does not search for a Single theory of illness or healing. Physicians 
long ago discovered that people can get sick in several basically dif- 
ferent ways, such as being infected with germs or viruses, having 
organic malfunctions, suffering traumatic impacts of energy, or experi- 
encing environmental deprivations. And, rather than a general theory 
of healing, physicians use several different approaches, such as giving 
medicines, using surgery, improving environments, or changing diets. 

Another example is “getting rich”, which is, like learning, con- 
cerned with the acquisition of something. Getting rich also takes place 
in many different ways—inheriting, gambling, stealing, making profits, 
or earning wages—and no one has tried to develop a general, unified 
theory of how to get rich. The concept of “getting rich” simply has 
no scientific value; it covers too many different processes. Perhaps we 
should consider the Possibility that, as a unitary concept, school learn- 
ing has no scientific value either, because it covers too many distinct 


The same then might be said of teaching. The term “teaching” 
should not be taken to imply that teaching is a basic process to which 
a general theory may apply. For “teaching” embraces far too many 
kinds of process, of behavior, of activity, to be the proper subject of 
a single theory. We must not be misled by the one word, “teaching” 
Into searching for one theory to explain it. 


suggested. 

First, teaching can be an 
activities. Teachers engage in 
activities, demonstrating activities, 
ing activities, housekeeping activities, record-keeping activities, assign- 
ment-making activities, curriculum-planning activities, testing and 
evaluation activities, and many other kinds of activities. If everything 
a teacher does qua teacher is teaching, then teaching consists of many 


kinds of activity. It is unreasonable to expect a single theory to en- 
compass all of these. 
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cesses can be classified according to the domain of objectives to which 
they seem primarily relevant. When the teacher uses words to define, 
describe, or explain a concept, such as “extrapolation”, his behavior 
may be primarily relevant to cognitive objectives. When he offers 
warmth and encouragement, we may consider him to be acting in ways 
primarily relevant to the affective domain. When he demonstrates the 
correct way to write a capital F, his behavior may be primarily 
relevant to psychomotor objectives. At any given moment, more than 
one of these domains of objectives may be affected. It may sometimes 
be difficult to distinguish the teacher's influence on cognitive change 
from his influence on affective change in pupils. So, when the teacher 
fails to explain something clearly, the pupil may become not only 
confused (cognitively) but discouraged (affectively) as well. Nonethe- 
less, analyses of this kind may have strategic value. At any rate, we 
should not assume that a single theory of teaching will apply to all 
Kinds of objectives. 

A third way to analyze teaching stems from the notion that teach- 
ing can be viewed as the obverse, or “mirror image” of learning and 
therefore has components corresponding to those of learning. If the 
learning process can be analyzed into basic elements or components— 
let us use Neal Miller’s “drive”, “cue”, “response”, and “reward” as 
examples—then teaching can be analyzed similarly. Corresponding 
components of teaching might be “motivation-producing”, “percep- 
tion-directing”, “yesponse-eliciting”, and “reinforcement-providing”. 
For some elements of Miller’s analysis of learning, there are well- 
established separate domains of theory, such as theories of motivation 
and theories of perception. Similarly, theories of motivating, percep- 
tion-directing, response-eliciting, and rewarding, corresponding to such 
elements of the teaching process, may develop. In any event, it is ques- 
tionable whether a single theory of teaching should be sought to 
encompass all these components of the teaching process. 

A fourth way to analyze teaching, not entirely distinct from those 
already mentioned, derives from families of learning theory. These 
families may be illustrated by “conditioning theory”, “identification 
theory”, and “cognitive theory”. Some theorists (e.g. Mowrer?) con- 
ceive learning, in all its forms, to be a matter of conditioning with 
punishment or rewards consisting of primary or secondary reinforce- 
ments associated with independent or response-dependent stimulation. 
Such a conditioning theory of learning may imply a corresponding 
kind of theory of teaching. Other theorists (e.g., Bandura?) emphasize 


10. Hobart Mowrer, Learning Theory and Behavior, p. 213. New York: John 


Wiley and Sons, 1960. . i 
2 Albert Bandura, “Social Learning through Imitation”, in Nebraska Symposium 
on Motivation. Edited by M. R. Jones. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1962. 
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that learning consists, at least in major part, of the learner's identifica- 
tion with a model, whom the learner imitates. In this case, a second 
Kind of theory of teaching is implied. A third kind of theorist (6-8 
Luchins?) holds that learning consists of the cognitive restructuring 


of problematical situations. Here, a third kind of theory of teaching 
is suggested. 


een developed to account for different 
nt kinds of things in different situa- 


tions. If so, all three approaches to the development of theory of 
teaching should be of some value. 


(ii) A Concept of Teaching 


B. Othanel Smith: Teachers College Record, 1960, 61, pp. 233-40. 
Reprinted by permission of the author and publisher. 


Professor B. Othanel Smith and his colleagues in the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research i i i 


Sents a classification of types of teacher actions 
distinguished in Professor Smith's research. 


TEACHING AS A SYSTEM OF ACTIONS 


- ++ Teaching, like learnin 


g, has its own forms, its own constituent 
elements, its own re 


gularities. It takes Place under specifiable condi- 
» authority relations, individual abilities, institu- 


ative definitions! as special cases. 
The word “teacher” is a dispositional term in the sense that under 


specifiable conditions—classroom, pupils, and so forth—the individual 
referred to as a teacher tends to behave j 


3 Abraham S. Luchins, “Implications of Gestalt 
AV Communications Review, IX, No. 5 (1961), 7-31 

1 Normative definitions i iew of what is involved in teach- 
ing, e.g. teaching as impartation of know i irecting | 
pupil in problem-solving. Smith’s definition of teaching as “a system of actions 
directed to pupils” is sufficiently general to include such normative definitions. 
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explain something with the expectation that what he says will be 
remembered by the pupil; he may draw a diagram and point out cer- 
tain features of it, emphasizing that these are to be remembered; he 
may read from a book and ask a pupil to interpret the passage; and 
so on. When the teacher behaves in these and many other ways, we 
say he is teaching. To repeat, teaching thus conceived may be defined 
as a system of actions directed to pupils. These actions are varied in 
form and content and they are related to the behavior of pupils, whose 
actions are in turn related to those of the teacher. From the execution 
of these actions and interactions of teacher and pupil, learning occurs. 
But learning, being an acquired disposition to behave in particular 
ways in particular circumstances, is neither action nor behavior, 
though it is exhibited in actions. The theoretical conception of teach- 
ing we propose to present will include all the actions of teachers neces- 
sary to explain and to predict the behavior of pupils and the occur- 
rence of learning, though such explaining and predicting cannot be 
made from these actions alone. 

It is to be kept in mind that the actions which constitute teaching, 
as defined in this discussion, take place in and are influenced by an 
environment which typically contains such social factors as mores, 
organizational structures, and cultural resources, as well as physical 
objects, persons, and so forth. But this environment is excluded from 
our conception of teaching, not because it is unimportant or irrelevant 
to teaching, but because it is not a part of the concept of teaching. 
Teaching is doubtless related to the mores and to social structures, but 
it is not the same sort of thing. 

To explicate the concept of teaching we shall resort to a model 
which draws upon the psychological paradigm developed by Tolman,? 
although the psychological features of his model are of little interest 


A PEDAGOGICAL MODEL 
III Il 


I 
INDEPENDENT INTERVENING DEPENDENT 
VARIABLES VARIABLES VARIABLES 
(Teacher) (Pupils) (Pupils) 
> 


(1) Linguistic behavior These variables consist (1) Linguistic behavior 
of postulated explana- 


(2) Performative tory entities and pro- (2) Performative 
behavior cesses such as memories, behavior 
beliefs, needs, infer- 
(3) Expressive ences, and associative (8) Expressive 
behavior mechanisms. behavior 


2¥Edward C. Tolman, “A Psychological Model”, in Toward a General Theory 
of Social Action. Edited by Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1952), pp- 279-302. 
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to us here. All the variables involved in and related to the actions 
which make up teaching can be classified into three categories, but 
the actions themselves belong to only one of these. Although their 
particular contents continue to be controversial, the categories them- 
selves have been well established in the behavioral sciences. They are 
(1) independent variables, (2) dependent variables, and 3) intervening 
variables. By referring to the model it can be easily seen that the 
actions of teaching belong to the first of these categories, and the 
actions of pupils to the second. Learning, as achievement, is an inter- 
vening variable. The index of its presence is pupil behavior, and this 


tions, we can discuss them in a very general way. In the model, the 
arrows indicate the direction of causal influences. The teacher's actions 
are followed by postulated States, events, or Processes in the pupil and 
are represented by the intervening variables. Then, as a result of these 


operation the teacher's intervening variables. These variables in turn 
lead to teacher actions, and at this point the whole 
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|| P: > D; > R: |> P, > D, > R, || > P: > D: > R: | > P, > D, 
> R, || > P: > D: > R | > P, > D, >R, || -- > achievement, 
where P, is the teacher's perception of the pupil's behavior; D, 
is the teacher's diagnosis of the pupil’s state of interest, readiness, 
knowledge, and the like, made by inference from the behavior of the 
pupil; and R, is the action taken by the teacher in light of his diag- 
nosis; and where P, is the pupil's perception of the teacher's behavior; 
D, is the pupil’s diagnosis of the teacher’s state of interest, what he is 
saying, and so on, as inferred from the teacher's behavior; and R, is 
the reaction of the pupil to the actions of the teacher. 

Each unit marked off by the double vertical lines is an instance of 

the teaching cycle. Each one consists of a teacher-pupil interaction. 
Within this teaching cycle are two subunits divided by the single ver- 
tical line. The subunit | P, > D; > R, | is what we refer to as an act 
of teaching; the subunit | P> D> R, | is what we call the act of 
taking instruction. These are reciprocating acts, and when performed 
under proper conditions they issue in achievement. 
_ Teaching, according to our schema, does entail someone to give 
instruction as well as someone to take it. If a pupil is working on an 
assignment, he is probably learning. But no teaching is going on. No 
One is acting toward the pupil as a teacher. However, teaching acts 
can occur, though in abbreviated form, without the physical presence 
of pupils. For example, a teacher giving instruction over a television 
network is not in the physical presence of pupils. He can even be cut 
off the air by a mechanical difficulty, and being unaware that any- 
thing has happened, continue to teach. In a case like this the teacher 
is shaping his instructional behavior to some generalized pupil group 
anyway, and the fact that he is off the air consequently makes no 
difference. 

Of course actual classroom teaching is not as simple as our schema. 
For one thing, more than one pupil is usually involved in classroom 
teaching. The teacher typically addresses himself to the entire class 
rather than to a single pupil. Even when he appears to be talking to 
a single pupil, he usually speaks for the benefit of the whole class. His 
Perception of pupil behavior is likely to be some sort of generalized 
Picture, and his diagnosis a hunch as to the general state of the class 
as a whole. Finally, his actions are likely to be shaped more by these 
general considerations and by his habits than by the psychological re- 
quirements of any one pupil. 

The fact that classroom teaching is more complex than our peda- 
gogical model is no criticism of the model. One of the advantages of 
models is that they give a simplified picture of the phenomenon they 
depict. However, the fact that our symbolic schema and verbal per- 
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formances in the classroom are isomorphic is borne out by our descrip- 
tive studies of classroom teaching. By taping classroom discourse and 
analyzing it into pedagogically neutral units called episodes we have 
established a context within which to view verbal exchanges compris- 
ing the teaching cycle.3 Acts of teaching as well as acts of taking in- 
struction can be clearly distinguished in the episodic structure. 

Our knowledge of the act of teaching as well as that of taking 
instruction is meager. Neither of these acts has been investigated 
sufficiently to justify, from a scientific standpoint, fundamental changes 
in teaching. We have considerable knowledge of how human learning 
Occurs, although much of it comes by extrapolation from studies of 
animal learning. The amount of adjustment in our current theories 
of learning which verbal behavior and cognitive processes may require 
is something about which we can only guess. We do not even know 
how accurately our learning theory describes what occurs in the act of 
taking instruction. Be that as it may, the act of teaching has received 


far less attention than its central role in pedagogy would seem to 
require. 


THE VARIABLES 


Intervening variables consist of constructs, or postulated entities 
and processes, which stand between the independent and dependent 
variables and are functionally related to them. The independent vari- 
ables—the teacher’s actions—are conceived to be causal factors which 
evoke or bring into operation postulated entities and processes, and 
these in turn are connected by a set of functions to the dependent 


variables—to the behavior of pupils. An account of these variables 
would involve us in psychological theory, 
the most controversial 


Were we to develop completely a general theory of teaching, we would 
be required to set forth a set of intervening variables, and to show 
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their postulated causal connections with both independent and de- 
pendent variables of our model. 

The independent variables consist of linguistic, performative, and 
expressive behaviors. These behaviors are essential elements of the 
concept of teaching and are not to be confused with the dependent 
variables, which are the behaviors identified with the act of taking 
instruction and are functionally associated with learning. 

To continue our discussion of independent variables, teaching acts 
consist largely in verbal behavior, in what is done with and to pupils 
through the medium of words. But the fact that language is the 
primary medium of instruction is not as important as the things we 
do with language. For if we are to understand teaching, we must 
know what the actions are that we perform linguistically. Further- 
more, it may be supposed that changes in the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion will follow upon changes in the execution of such verbal actions. 

What are the sorts of actions we perform with language in the 
classroom? First, there is a group of actions which have to do with the 
performance of what we shall call logically relevant—subject to logical 
appraisal—tasks. The teacher is called upon to deal with questions 
whose answers involve logical operations. For example, the teacher 
defines terms. To define a term is to perform a logical operation. If he 
gives a classificatory definition such as “A triangle is a plane figure 
with three sides,” the teacher names the class of things (plane figure) 
to which triangles belong and then gives the attributes (three sides) 
which distinguish triangles from all other plane figures. We will 
describe only briefly a few of the logically relevant actions which are 
found in didactic verbal behavior.* 

Defining. In general, definitions are rules for using words. There 
are several ways to define words, depending upon the rules. Among 
these ways are classificatory, operational, relational, and nominal 
definitions. 

Classifying. To classify is to put something in a category. The 
teacher classifies implicitly when he defines, describes, or explains. But 
the logic of classification is far more involved than the mere verbal 
act of asserting “X is a Y.” Its logic becomes explicit when the teacher 
attempts to tell why he classifies X as a Y. He is then expected to set 
forth the criteria (rules) he uses and to show that they apply in the 

4¥For a more extended discussion of these verbal actions see Smith, Meux and 
others, op. cit. It should be noted that there are different dimensions of verbal 
behavior which cannot be discussed here. The teacher not only makes assertions 
about objects, but also talks about language itself. To ask “What is the author 
comparing X to?” in a given passage is to direct the pupil's attention to an object, 


event, and so forth, while to ask “Is this passage a metaphor?” is to ask, about 
language itself. To ask for a definition is one thing, and to ask what a definition is 


is quite another thing. 
M 
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particular case. 

Explaining. Explanations are called for when an event or a state 
of affairs is to be accounted for. To explain is to set forth an ante- 
cedent condition of which the particular event to be accounted for is 
taken as the effect, or else to give the rules or facts which are used to 
tell why decisions or judgments were made or actions taken. There are 
at least six different kinds of explanations: mechanical, causal, sequent, 
procedural, teleological, and normative. m 

Conditional Inferring. In conditional inferring, a set of conditions 
is described and the teacher then gives the consequent—the effect, 
result, or outcome. Sometimes the conditions are fairly simple, so that 
the path from the conditions to a conclusion is easily followed and 


the logical connection between the conditions and the outcome is 
fairly explicit. In other instances the 
number of steps, 
ditions. 


path is complex, involving a 
and is difficult to connect logically with the con- 


Comparing and Contrasting. In this sort of verbal action two or 
more things—actions, factors, objects, processes—are compared; or else 
something is given and the teacher attempts to interpret it by describ- 
ing another familiar object or process to which it is compared. Such 
comparative relations can often be expressed in terms of transitivity 
and symmetry. 

Valuating. To perform the act of valuating, the teacher rates some 
object, expression, event; or action, let us say, as to its truth and the 
like. If he gives the complete operation of valuating, the teacher will 
set forth the reasons for his rating. 

Designating. To designate is to identify something by name, word, 
or symbol. The verbal action h 
amples of a group of thin 
thing or class of things, 

Other Actions. In addition to the for 
verbal actions less closely related 
teacher states theorems, rules, 
a book, or verbally by someon 
for example, that the date an 
and so.5 


ere consists in citing instances or ex- 
gs or in giving the name of a particular 


egoing actions, there are 
perhaps to logical operations. The 
beliefs. He reports what was stated in 
e. He states something to be the case; 
d place of a particular event were thus 


The second group of actions which teachers perform with words 
is called directive action. In the moment-to-moment tasks of the class- 


5 Our own studies of classroom discourse in English, social studies, science, and 
mathematics show that episodes involving definitions make up about 4 per cent of 


the total number of episodes; classifying about 3 per cent; explaining about 13 per 
cent; conditional inferring about 7 per cent; 


; comparing and contrasting about 3 
per cent; valuating about 5 per cent; designating about 15 per cent; and others 50 
per cent. 
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room the teacher is called upon to tell pupils what to do in the per- 
formance of some operation or the: practice of a motor skill. He may 
observe a pupil’s mistake in the practice of typing and tell him what 
to do to correct it, just as on the playing field he may tell a player 
what to do to improve his tackling. He may tell a pupil in the labora- 
tory that a piece of apparatus is to be set up in a particular way, or 
that he has made an error in reasoning which can be corrected in 
such and such a way. These verbal actions are all directive in the 
sense that they instruct the pupil in what he is to do. There are other 
directive actions which are less specific and only suggest the direction 
in which the pupil is to move. Verbal actions of this sort always frame 
a situation in a general way. For example, a teacher may tell a group 
of pupils that they are to take a trip by automobile and that they 
need to know how much the gasoline will cost in order to pro-rate 
the expense among members of the class. He then asks what they 
need to know in order to find out the cost of the gasoline. In this case, 
the teacher sets a situation and suggests the line along which the 
pupils are to work. j 

In both of these sorts of saying and telling the teacher does not 
intend that the pupil learn what he says. The pupil is not expected 
to say back to the teacher, in either the same or different words, what 
the teacher himself said. In the case of learning motor skills, he 
does expect the pupil to do what he is told, and thereby to effect 
changes in his performance. If the pupil forgets entirely what the 
teacher said, it does not matter so long as the pupil’s performance is 
improved. The same is true with respect to less specific directives, as 
in the case of the automobile trip. The pupils most certainly will 
forget all about the situation laid before them by the teacher. This is 
not what the teacher wishes them to remember. His hope is that the 
pupils will learn how to analyze a situation and to decide upon the 
relevant factors in the course of working it out. This use of language 
is quite different from the expository uses discussed above. There the 
pupil is expected to remember what the teacher says and to repeat it 
in his own words in a subsequent situation. If the teacher says that 
the law of gravity is so and so and that it can be expressed mathemati- 
cally thus and so, he expects the pupil to remember what he has said 
and to be able to say the same thing in his own words when he is 
called upon to do it. 

Finally, the teacher performs admonitory acts. He praises and 
commends; blames and reprimands. He recommends, advises, and en- 
joins. He says to a pupil, “That is good.” He may say to another, 
“That is not up to your ability. You could have done better.” He may 
say, “You got yourself into this difficulty. You have only yourself to 
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blame.” He may suggest some course of action as the way out of the 
trouble. He may enjoin the pupil to remember so and so when he 
comes up against a particular sort of situation in the future. These 
Kinds of verbal acts may effect psychological reinforcements or extinc- 
uons, depending upon the particular admonitory act and the circum- 
stances in which it occurs. They are conventionally understood to be 
taken for their social or emotional impact upon the pupil rather than 
for their cognitive content. 

We turn now to consider those independent variables of our model 
which are nonverbal. The first set of these we call performative actions; 
that is, actions which are performed for assumed or understood pur- 
poses but which are not linguistic. They may be accompanied by 
verbal behavior but they are themselves mere motor performances. 
These actions serve to show rather than to tell something to pupils, 
and the showing is done by manipulating objects. The teacher shows 
a pupil how to do something—say, how to regulate a Bunsen burner— 
by performing the act himself. At the same time, he may say, “Here is 
the way to do it—you turn this to control the amount of air,” and so 
forth. But the saying is itself directive verbal behavior and not per- 
formative in our sense. The act of turning the element of the ap- 
paratus, and thus showing the relation between the turning and the 
color of the flame, is what we refer to as performative behavior. In 
such cases it is assumed that the pupil is to learn how to perform this 
action himself, so that the next time he will be able to adjust the 
burner without the aid of the teacher. 

Numerous instances of this type of performative behavior can be 
nd in the day-to-day work of the teacher. In some situations, how- 
ever, the teacher engages in performative actions which the pupil is 
not expected to learn, for their purpose is to facilitate the learning of 
something else. For example, the teacher performs a demonstration 
in a science class to show the lines of force in a magnetic field. He goes 
through the usual operations of putting the appropriate piece of paper 
over a magnet and then sprinkling iron filings on the paper. Of course 
the pupils may learn from their observation of the teacher how to do 
the demonstration themselves. But the purpose of the performance is 
to show the magnetic field rather than how to carry out the demon- 
stration. 

The second set of nonverbal variabl 
behavior. These behaviors are illustrate 
pression, tone of voice, 
cally they are neither 


fou 


es is what we call expressive 
d in bodily posture, facial ex- 
expression of the eyes, and other ways. Typi- 
purposeful nor addressed to anyone. In this 
respect they differ significantly from both verbal and performative 
actions, which we always understood as being directed to someone Or 
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to a group. Nevertheless, expressive behaviors function in teaching 
because they are taken by pupils as signs of the psychological state of 
the teacher. In this sense expressive behaviors are natural signs, like 
the things we call clouds, lightning, rivers. We take them as signifying 
something—as a cloud is a sign of rain. 

Turning now to the dependent variables of our model—those which 
make up the instruction-taking part of the teaching cycle—we find a 
parallel between these variables and the independent ones. The pupil 
performs linguistic actions. He defines, explains, valuates, and so on, 
just as the teacher does. He performs these actions at the teacher's 
suggestion, or often even voluntarily. However, the pupil's purpose is 
not to instruct anyone, but to bear witness that he is taking instruc- 
tion—that he understands what is happening or that he is taking part 
in (accepting or dissenting from) what is going on. 

Directive verbal behavior of the pupil occurs infrequently, and 
usually on occasions when he plays the role of teacher, as chairman of 
class discussion, for example. The same observation holds for admoni- 
tory behavior. Classroom conventions do not permit the pupil to 
praise, blame, or advise the teacher with respect to his work, but this 
does happen on occasion. A pupil may complain that the teacher has 
been unfair, but he is not likely to say either to another pupil or to a 
teacher, “Your explanation was splendid.” Such verbal behavior is odd 
and is likely to be ill received by the pupils as well as by the teacher. 

While the pupil exhibits performative behavior (nonverbal be- 
havior carried on for a purpose), he does so typically to practice the 
actions themselves rather than to instruct anyone. Thus he engages in 
performative actions when he sets up laboratory equipment, takes part 
in athletic events, and so on. Actions of this nature under the direct 
tutelage of the teacher are part of the teaching cycle. If they occur 
outside of teacher-pupil interaction, they are simply ways of study and 
practice. ' 

The expressive behavior 0 
teacher. The pupil smiles or frowns; 
his voice is firm and convincing or wea 
in the pupil, even more often than in the teacher, is not addressed to 
anyone. It is not typically intended to communicate. Nevertheless, it 
functions as signs to the teacher—as the skies, clouds, and winds are 
Signs to the skipper at sea. The posture of the pupil, the light in his 
eyes, or the frown on his face tell the teacher who can read them 
about his feelings, intentions, and ideas. 


f the pupil is the same as that of the 
he slumps or sits erect in his seat; 
k and uncertain. Such behavior 
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(iii) Observed Teacher Interaction with Children and Pupil Motiva- 
tion 
Pauline S. Sears and Ernest R. Hilgard: pp. 192-202 in The 
Teacher's Role in the Motivation of the Learner, Chapter 
VIII in Theories of Learning and Instruction, ed. E. R. Hil- 
gard, 63rd Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I, 1964, University of Chicago Press. Re- 
printed by permission of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. 


This extract is part of a discussion by Professors Sears and Hilgard of 
Stanford University, of the teacher's role in the motivation of the learner. 
They review a number of recent studies of the effects of teacher behaviour on 
pupil motivation and learning. The effects of affective interaction have been 
more extensively studied than have cognitive aspects of teacher behaviour, 
though the latter are increasingly receiving attention’ from researchers. 

Teacher behavior has such a strong effect upon pupil motivation 
that it is worthwhile to review some of the observational studies that 
show how this comes about. For purposes of this review, these inter- 
actions will be grouped under three topics: (a) affective interaction, 
in which emotional-attitudinal variables, those most often considered 
in connection with positive mental health, will be in the foreground; 
(b) evaluative interaction, in which the teacher judges and criticizes, 
rewards and punishes; and (c) cognitive interaction in which em- 
phasis is essentially nonaffective and nonevaluative of achievement 
but encourages problem-solving, intellectual ferment, originality, and 
creativity. 

Affective interaction between teacher and pupils—The teacher's 
responsibility for maintaining discipline in the classroom brings to 
the fore the affective consequences of various rewarding and punish- 
ing techniques, though these are by no means the only sources of 
affective influence of teachers upon students. Other aspects include 
the general warmth of the atmosphere that is created, the tolerance 
of some release of feeling on the part of the child, the protection of 
the individual egos, the Satisfaction of individual needs. The tech- 
niques of control are, however, readily open to observation, and a 
number of studies have been directed toward them. 

In an experiment in regular classrooms with eighth- and ninth- 
grade children, Kounin, Gump, and Ryan? studied the effects of three 
“desist techniques”. Under one condition the teacher was punitive 
and intense. When a pretrained male student got up while slides were 


1 Jacob S. Kounin, Paul V. Gump, and James J. Ryan, “Explorations in Class- 
room Management”, Journal of Teacher Education, XII (June, 1961), 235-46. 
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being shown and sharpened his pencil the teacher stalked toward him, 
saying, “Hey you, who do you think you are?” in a firm, irritated 
voice; put her arm on his shoulders in a gesture of pushing him into 
his seat and said, “Now sit down! If you ever do that again, I'll really 
make trouble for you.”? A second condition involved a matter-of-fact 
reprimand—i.e., “Don’t do that again. Please sit down in your seat 
now.” Under the third condition the teacher indicated her awareness 
of the behavior but did nothing about it. When the effects on the 
audience children were compared under the three conditions, the 
punitive technique was found to result in “the subjects’ rating the 
deviancy as ‘most serious’, the degree of interference with attention 
to the task as ‘greatest’, the teacher as ‘making too much of an issue’ 
ever the event, the experience ‘most discomforting’, and the teacher 
best able to maintain order in a class of tough kids’ ”.3 The simple 
reprimand resulted in the students reporting the highest ratings for 
teacher fairness and paying more attention to the lesson after witness- 
ing the event. Under the “ignoring” condition, pupils rated the 
teacher highest in her liking for children but thought the misbehavior 
most likely to recur. 

In another study,‘ three pairs of punitive versus nonpunitive first- 
grade teachers were selected from three elementary schools. The 174 
children in these teachers’ classrooms were individually interviewed 
about what they thought was “the worst thing to do in school” and 
were asked for their explanations of why these misconducts were bad. 
Regarding their responses as expressions of their preoccupations, it 
was concluded that children who have punitive teachers, as compared 
with children who have nonpunitive teachers, manifest more aggression 
in their misconducts; are more unsettled and conflicted about muscon- 
duct in school; are less concerned with learning and school-unique 
values; and show some, but not consistent, indication of a reduction 
in rationality pertaining to school misconduct. A theory that children 
with punitive teachers develop less trust of school than do children 
with nonpunitive teachers was also presented to explain some of the 
findings. 

Some hypotheses concerning the types of social power that are 
exercised in classrooms were tested in a correlational study by Rosen- 
feld and Zander.’ Among other findings were the following: 


i mparative Influence of Puni- 
GUMP ate Sonapi of School Misconduct”, 
ebruary, 1961), 44-49. A 
_ 5 Howard Rosenfeld and Alvin Zander, e of Teachers onp 
tions of Students”, Journal of Educational II (February, ), l-I 
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1. Two forms of coercion by teachers are discriminated by students: 
disapproval of inadequate performance, and disapproval when the 
performance is as good as the student feels he can do. The first type 
has little effect on future aspiration or performance, while the second 
has a deleterious effect on both aspiration and future performance. 

2. Two forms of reward are also discriminated by students. When 
rewards are showered indiscriminately, tendencies to accept the 
teacher's influence are lowered; when rewards are limited to adequate 
performances, the teacher's influence is increased. 

The ways in which teachers exercise power, as indicated by these 
types of reward and punishment, have additional consequences in 
affecting the favorableness or negativeness of student attitudes toward 
the teacher and toward course content. 

While rewarding and punishing behavior affect teacher influence, 
there are many other affective interactions between teachers and 
pupils. Della Piana and Gage® found, for example, that some pupils 
are more concerned about feelings and personal relationships, while 
others are mainly achievement-oriented. Classes made up predomi- 
nantly of pupils of the first type tend to accept the teacher whom they 
like, and to reject the teacher whom they dislike, on personal grounds; 
classes composed of pupils of the second type pay less attention to 
teacher warmth in estimating their acceptance or rejection of par- 
ticular teachers, It often turns out that what is important for one 
pupil is not important for another; this is one reason why cookbook 
formulas for good teaching are of so little use and why teaching is 
inevitably something of an art. 

Another subtle influence of affective responsiveness of teachers 
has to do with creativity. A rather plausible principle from psycho- 
analysis is that creativity involves some freedom in the use of un- 
conscious or preconscious processes. These processes tend to be less 
critical and more impulsive than the more rational and analytical 
processes, and hence are likely to call for some tolerance on the 
teacher's part. The process of partial or limited regression has been 
called “regression in the service of the ego” by Kris? the importance 
of something similar has been stressed by Kubie,® who believes that 
too much emphasis upon convergent thinking in the early years leads 
to a neurotic distortion of the creative process. That is, the child be- 


6G. M. Della Piana and N. L. Gage, “Pupils’ Values and the Validity of the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory”, Journal of Educational Psychology, XLVI 
(March, 1955), 167-78. 

7Ernst Kris, Psychoanalytic Explorations in Art, New York: International Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 


8L. S. Kubie, Neurotic Distortions of the Creative Process, New York: Noon- 
day Press, 1952. 
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comes frightened or anxious over that part of the normal play of 
his own fantasy life which does not follow the “rules” of evidence 
and logic. 

Thus Spaulding? found strong negative relations between the 
expression of creativity in elementary-aged children and teacher 
behavior characterized as formal group instruction, using shame as 
a punishment technique. Sears!® has shown that there are positive 
correlations between creativity and teachers’ rewarding by personal 
interest in the child's ideas, accompanied by a high frequency of 
listening to the child. Such teaching techniques probably provide an 
atmosphere in which the child can permit himself more leeway in 
expression of unconventional ideas without threat of devastating 
criticism. Torrance!! has emphasized the pressures toward conformity, 
away from creativity, exerted by the peer group of classmates. Com- 
petition may increase such pressures. Teachers may be able to pro- 
vide an atmosphere which reduces these pressures somewhat. It is 
interesting that, in the aforementioned Sears study, much the same 
teacher behavior which tended to be related to creativity in the 
children was also positively related to the degree in which children 
in the classroom liked one another. A peer group in which there 
are good feelings between the children probably is more tolerant of 
nonconformist behavior than one in which the children like each 
other less. 

The competitive situation of the classroom is almost inevitably 
anxiety-provoking for some children, and the handling of this anxiety 
in one form or another becomes an important task for the teacher. 
There is a large literature on this topic, concerned both with anxiety 
in general and with the special anxieties arising in the test situation 
so often confronted in school.!2 The results are complex and, in some 
cases, contradictory. The subtlety of the relationships involved is well 
illustrated by a study by Sarason, Mandler, and Craighill'® in which 
“Achievement, Creativity, and Self-concept Correlates of Teacher- 


Elementary Schools”, Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois 
Cooperative Research Project No. 1352), 1963 (mimeo- 


9 R. Spaulding, 
Pupil Transactions in 
(U.S. Office of Education 
graphed). 

10 Pauline S. Sears, “The Effective of Classroom Conditions on Strength of 
Achievement Motive and Work Output of Elementary-School Children”. In press, 
1963. 

11 Torrance, E. Paul (Ed.), 


Jersey: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1962. g 
12 Seymour B. Sarason et al., Anxiety in Elementary-School Children (New 


York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960); Britton K. Ruebush, “Anxiety”, in Child Psy- 
chology, pp. 460-516 (Sixty-second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I. Edited by Harold W. Stevenson. Chicago: Distributed by 


the University of Chicago Press, 1963. aa 

13 Seyon. B. Saa a George Mandler, and Peyton G. Craighill, “The Effect 
of Differential Instructions on Anxiety and Learning”, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XLVII (April, 1952), 561-65. 
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it was found that (a) low-anxious college students did better, in gen- 
eral, on a laboratory task than high-anxious subjects, and (b) pressure 
to complete the task improved the performance for low-anxious sub- 
jects, but did not do so for high-anxious ones. It appears that anxiety 
is interfering enough, without adding new components to it through 
pressure; low-anxious subjects, working without interference, can 
accept the exhortation to do better. 

The interplay between anxiety and achievement has been studied 
by Flanders'* in experimentally produced climates, characterized on 
the one hand as “learner-centered” and on the other as “teacher- 
centered”, In the learner-centered climate the teacher was acceptant 
and supportive of the student and problem-centered in approach; in 
the teacher-centered climate the teacher was directive and demand- 
ing, often deprecating, in his behavior toward the individual. Anxiety 
was estimated from physiological measures (pulse rate, galvanic skin 
responses) and by the direction and intensity of movements of a lever 
Operated by the students to indicate positive and negative feelings. 
The major conclusions were: 

1, When a conflict arises, student behavior oriented to the hand- 
ling of interpersonal anxiety takes precedence over behavior oriented 
toward achievement. 

2. The “teacher-centered” behavior of directing, demanding, and 
using private criteria in deprecating a student leads to hostility to 
the self or the teacher, aggressiveness, or Occasionally withdrawal, 
apathy, and even emotional disintegration. 

3. The “learner-centered” behavior of accepting the student, being 
evaluative or critical only by public criteria, and being usually sup- 
portive, elicited problem orientation, decreased interpersonal anxiety, 
and led to emotionally readjusting and integrative behavior. 

In these days of emphasis upon cognitive processes, it is quite 
possible for the pendulum to Swing too far, and hence to defeat the 
attainment of the very cognitive goals -that are being sought. If cog- 
nition is made synonymous with achievement and competition for 
excellence, the concomitantly aroused anxiety may defeat the de- 
velopment of the very creativity and problem-solving orientation that 
is being sought. Hence the teacher’s awareness of the affective inter- 
action with pupils is as important in a curriculum directed toward 
cognition as one with other goals, such as those of social competence 
or personal adjustment. Much of the abstract discussion of educa- 
tional goals overlooks the essential interrelatedness of low anxiety and 


14Ned A. Flanders, “Personal-Social Anxiety as a Factor in Experimental 


Testing Situations”, Journal of Educational Research, XLV (October, 1951), 100- 
10. 
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high performance, and the need for teacher warmth if the climate to 
create is to be provided. 

Evaluative interaction between teacher and pupils.—As indicated 
in the foregoing section, teacher evaluation can be by private criteria 
or by public criteria; in the one case the evaluation is likely to be 
punitive and to arouse hostility; in the other case it is likely to be 
informative and hence lead to better learning. 

A very interesting experiment was done by Page’® with high-school 
and junior high-school students and a large number of teachers. The 
teachers graded objective tests of their students and then randomly 
assigned each paper to one of three groups. The group-one pupil was 
given back his paper with no comment except the mark. Each group- 
two pupil was given a stereotyped comment from excellent if his 
score was high to “let’s raise this grade”. Every C student, for ex- 
ample, received his mark with the notation, “perhaps try to do still 
better?” For group three, the teacher wrote a personal comment on 
every paper, saying whatever she felt would encourage that particular 
pupil. On the next objective test, groups two and three out-performed 
group one. The personalized comments seemed to have a greater 
effect than the standardized comments, but even a very short stan- 
dard comment written on the paper produced measurable improve- 
ment. The greatest improvement was found in the failing students in 


group three, who received an encouraging personal note. 
This study points up the motivational significance of evaluative 
ation of right or wrong answers. 


practices that go beyond the indic 
Personal interest of the teacher in the student's progress 1s shown to 


be effective. 
A good deal of teacher evaluation is of nonacademic or non- 
particularly evaluation of conduct. 


a clinicians about the severity of 
a conclusion reached a num- 


achievement types of behavior, 
That teachers tended to disagree witl 
different kinds of behavior problems was a 
ber of years ago by Wickman. Teachers, for example, were more dis- 
turbed by defiant and aggressive behavior than by withdrawn behavior, 
while the clinicians reversed the order of behavior. A number of simi- 
lar studies have been made since, and these have been reviewed by 
Beilin.17 New studies have found that there has been a shift in the 
hierarchy of teachers’ attitudes since 1927 to approximate more closely 


15 E. B. Page, “Teacher Comments and Student Performance”, Journal of Edu- 
cational Psych y, XLIX (1958), 173-81. ; £ 3 
28 E. in; a ak Behavior and Teachers Altitudes, New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1928. 


17 Harry Beilin, “Teachers’ and Clinicians’ Attitudes toward the Behavior Prob- 


i isal”, i ior: Readings in Child 
lems of Children: A Reappraisal”, in The Causes of Behavior. 3 i 
Development and auenttonel Psychology. Edited by Judy F. Rosenblith and 
Wesley Allinsmith. Boston: Allyn & Bacon Inc., 1962. 
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those of clinicians. These shifts are more prominent in elementary- 
school teachers than in secondary-school teachers. The differences in 
attitudes between teachers and clinicians are interpreted in the frame- 
work of role theory. The attitudinal hierarchy of teachers and clini- 
cians is seen as reflecting their respective roles and the way these roles 
influence the organization of their respective experiences. Wickman's 
findings of 1928 are interpreted as indicative of the role of the teacher 
of that era. The role expectations of teachers have changed since then 
in the direction of the teacher's attention to emotional problems of 
children and particularly to withdrawal tendencies in children. 

Without reviewing further studies at this point, it is perhaps suff- 
cient to point out that a teacher's evaluative activities go far beyond 
marking papers; they include attention to many experiences of success 
and failure, of expanded or restricted autonomy, of immediate and 
long-term goal-setting, of recognition of individual progress, and of 
attitudinal response to divergent behavior. These evaluative behaviors 
have the characteristics of positive and negative reinforcers, and, as 
such, are motivationally relevant to learning. 

Cognitive interaction between teacher and pupils—To the extent 
that the teacher imparts skill and knowledge and teaches the ap- 
proaches to solving problems and creating products that are both novel 
and valuable, he is having a cognitive interaction with pupils. This 
is the most readily understood purpose of teaching, but it is by no 
means easy to categorize the processes that are involved. They include 
methods, such as lecture, discussion, individual projects; they include 
content-related matters, such as structuring the problem and develop- 
ing content-relevant understandings. Attempts at categorizing, such as 
those of Medley and Mitzel,18 Smith,!® and Wright and Proctor2° are 
none too satisfactory, being either very general or at such a common- 
sense level as to have no element of newness in them. Thus, Wright 
and Proctor classify the content of what teachers of mathematics say 
to their pupils as promoting (a) ability to think, (b) appreciation of 
mathematics, and (c) curiosity and initiative. The effort to devise such 
categories has value, however, in that it calls attention to the fact that 

18 Donald M. Medley and Harold E. Mitzel, “Measuring Classroom Behavior by 


Systematic Observation”, in Handbook of Research on Teaching, pp. 247-328. 
Edited by N. L. Gage. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1963. 

19 B. Othanel Smith, “A Study of the Logic of Teaching: A Report on the First 
Phase of a Five-Year Research Project”. Washington: U.S. Office of Education, 
1959 (duplicated). 

20E. Muriel J. Wright and Virginia H. Proctor, 
Verbal Interaction as a Method of Comparing Math 
Missouri: Washington Unive 
Project No. 816), 1961. 

21 Ibid. 
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what the teacher says to the pupil goes beyond the exposition of sub- 
ject matter.*? 

Spaulding,” using tape recordings from 21 elementary teachers, 
identified empirically components of teacher behavior similar to the 
more global behavior syndromes discussed by Anderson,*# Withall,*5 
and Lewin, Lippitt, and White.” Support was given to the prediction 
that self-concepts of children would be higher in classrooms in which 
the teacher was “socially integrative” and “learner supportive”. Spaul- 
ding’s description of the behavior found to be positively related to 
self-concept was as follows: “calm, acceptant transactions in general 
with private, individualized instruction and a concern for divergency, 
attention to task, and the use of task-appropriate procedures and 
resources”. 

However, a test of the predictions involving “democratic” teacher 
behavior?" failed to gain support. Neither pupil self-concepts, achieve- 
ment, nor creativity was found to be related to this pattern of behavior. 

All of these pupil outcomes were positively correlated to a modest 
degree with the component described as follows: “business-like lecture 
method with insistence upon attention to task and conformity to rules 
of procedure’”’.°8 In the case of scores on reading achievement, this 
correlation was strongly significant. Ryans?’ also found businesslike 
methods and warmth related to students’ behavior. For elementary- 
school classes, high positive relationships were noted between observers’ 
assessments of “productive pupil behavior” (e.g. assessments presumed 
to reflect pupil alertness, participation, confidence, responsibility and 
self-control, initiating behavior, and so on) and observers’ assessments 
of previously identified patterns of teacher behavior which seemed to 
refer to understanding, friendly classroom behavior; organized, busi- 
nesslike classroom behavior; and stimulating, original classroom 


behavior. 


22 For problems of cognitive interactions as related to particular subject matters, 
see the chapters in this yearbook by Bruner on mathematics and by Carroll on 


reading. The Handbook of Research on Teaching (op. cit.) contains excellent com- 
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For secondary-school classes, low positive relationships appeared to 
obtain between productive pupil behavior and the above-named cate- 
gories of teacher behavior, with a tendency for the stimulating, original 
teacher classroom-behavior pattern to show a slightly higher correla- 
tion with pupil behavior than the understanding, friendly or the 
organized, businesslike teacher behavior patterns. 

A narrower definition of pupil task-oriented behavior was used by 
Sears. Time samples of the percentage of time elementary-school 
children were attentive to the assigned task were found strongly related 
to teacher behavior. If children work steadily during a large propor- 
tion of class time, their teachers tend to give rewards in evaluative 
terms, to the group rather than to the individual, without show of 
interest in individual personalities. They tend to teach by statement 
and by giving of information. Thus the teacher behavior related to 
task-oriented work is very different from that associated with children’s 
production of creative responses. It was also found that high frequen- 
cies of task-oriented behavior, as defined here, did not relate to achieve- 
ment as reflected in test scores. The quiet, apparently industrious 
groups did not achieve more. 

The teaching methods just described could be characterized as 
directive on the part of the teacher. Stern! has reviewed 34 studies 
(largely of college classes) comparing nondirective with directive in- 
struction in influencing two types of learning outcome: (a) gain in 
achievement of cognitive knowledge and understanding, and (b) atti- 
tude change toward self or others. The following quotation sum- 
marizes the findings: 


In general, it would appear that amount of cognitive gain is largely 
unaffected by the autocratic or democratic tendencies of the instructor. 
The majority of investigators who have attempted to measure diflerences 
in achievement report no particular advantage for either approach. . . - 
Regardless of whether the investigator was concerned with attitudes 
toward the cultural outgroup, toward other participants in the class, or 
toward the self, the results generally have indicated that non-directive 
instruction facilitates a shift in a more favorable, acceptant direction.” 


However, in connection with student reactions to nondirective in- 
struction, “at least as many students feel dissatisfied, frustrated, Or 
anxious in a nondirective classroom as consider it valuable”. Nondirec- 
tive instruction, as practiced by some instructors, may be more laissez 
faire than learner-centered, and may arouse latent anxieties in students 
with precarious ego-strength. 

30 Sears, op. cit. 
31 George G. Stern, “Measuring Non-cognitive Variables in Research on Teach- 


ing”, in Handbook of Research on Teaching, op. cit., p. 427. 
32 Ibid., p. 428. 
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Ned A. Flanders: pp. 18-21, 113, 114-17, from Teacher Influence, 
Pupil Attitudes and Achievement, Cooperative Research 
Monograph No. 12, U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, 1965. Reprinted by permission of the author. 


Like the authors of the earlier extracts in this section, Professor Flanders, 
of the University of Michigan, emphasizes the value to be gained from the 
analysis of teaching acts as they occur in spontaneous classroom interaction. 
In research studies during the past decade, he has used procedures of inter- 
action analysis in examining how patterns of teacher verbal behaviour are 
related to pupil attitudes and achievement. Promising results have also been 
gained from the use of interaction analysis in programmes of pre-service 
and in-service teacher education. 


CLASSROOM INTERACTION ANALYSIS 

The spontaneous behavior of a teacher is so complex and variable 
that an accurate description of it is most difficult to obtain. Even 
trained observers struggle with the same biases that distort the testi- 
mony of witnesses at the scene of an accident. Too often an observer's 
preconceptions of what he thinks should happen allow him to perceive 
certain behaviors but prevent him from perceiving others. Interaction 
analysis is an observation procedure designed to minimize these diffi- 
culties, to permit a systematic record of spontaneous acts, and to 
scrutinize the process of instruction by taking into account each small 
bit of interaction. 

Classroom interaction analysis is particularly concerned with the 
influence pattern of the teacher. This might be considered a bias, but 
it is a bias of purpose and interest. Our purpose is to record a series 
of acts in terms of predetermined concepts. The concepts in this case 
refer to the teacher's control of the students’ freedom of action. Our 
interest is to distinguish those acts of the teacher that increase students’ 
freedom of action (indirect influence) from those acts that decrease 
students’ freedom of action (direct influence), and to keep a record of 
both. The system of categories is used by the observer to separate those 
acts which result in compliance from those acts which invite more 
creative and voluntary participation. . . . 

There are 10 categories in the system. Seven are assigned to teacher 
talk and two to student talk. The 10th category covers pauses, short 
periods of silence, and talk that is confusing or noisy. The category 
system is outlined in Fig. 1. Of the seven categories assigned to teacher 
talk, categories 1 through 4 represent indirect influence, and categories 
5, 6, and 7, direct influence. 
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Fig. 1. Categories for interaction analysis, 1959 


1.* ACCEPTS FEELING: accepts and clarifies the tone of feeling of the 
students in an unthreatening manner. Feelings may be positive or 
negative. Predicting or recalling feelings are included. 

2.* PRAISES OR ENCOURAGES: praises or encourages student 
action or behavior. Jokes that release tension, but not at the expense 
of another individual, nodding head or saying “um hm?” or “go on” 
are included. 

3.* ACCEPTS OR USES IDEAS OF STUDENT: clarifying, building, 
or developing ideas suggested by a student. As teacher brings more 
of his own ideas into play, shift to category 5. 

4.* ASKS QUESTIONS: asking a question about content or procedure 
with the intent that a student answer. 


INDIRECT 
INFLUENCE 


TEACHER TALK 


5.* LECTURING: giving facts or opinions about content or procedure; 
expressing his own ideas, asking rhetorical questions, 

6.* GIVING DIRECTIONS: directions, commands, or orders which 
students are expected to comply with. 

7.* CRITICIZING OR JUSTIFYING AUTHORITY: statements in- 
tended to change student behaviour from unacceptable to acceptable 
pattern; bawling someone out; stating why the teacher is doing what 
he is doing; extreme self-reference. 


DIRECT 
INFLUENCE 


8.* STUDENT TALK—RESPONSE: talk by students in response to 
teacher. Teacher initiates the contact or solicits student statement. 

9.* STUDENT TALK—INITIATION: talk initiated by students. If 
“calling on” student is only to indicate who may talk next, observer 
must decide whether student wanted to talk. 


TALK 


10.* SILENCE OR CONFUSION: Pauses, short periods of silence and 


periods of confusion in which communication cannot be understood 
by the observer. 


SILENCE] STUDENT 


* There is no scale implied by these numbers. Each nui 
a particular kind of communication event. To write th 
tion is merely to identify and enumerate communica 


mber is classificatory, designating 
ese numbers down during observa- 
tion events, not to judge them. 


Indirect influence encourages participation by the student and in- 
creases his freedom of action. To ask a question (category 4) is an 
invitation to participate and express ideas, opinions, or facts. It is true 
that a question can be so phrased as to leave very little freedom of 
action, but at least the student can refuse to answer, a reaction which 
reflects more freedom than does Passive listening. The more general 
a teacher’s question, the greater the Opportunity for the student to 
assert his own ideas. 

When the teacher accepts, clarifies, or uses constructively the ideas 
and opinions of students ‚category 3), they are encouraged to partici- 
pate further. Often teachers act as if they do not hear what a student 
says; to acknowledge and make use of an idea is a powerful form of 
recognition. To praise or encourage student Participation directly 
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(category 2) is to solicit even more participation by giving a reward. 
The ability to use the feeling tone of a student constructively, to react 
to feeling and clarify it (category 1), is a rare skill. Teachers with this 
ability can often mobilize positive feelings in motivation and success- 
fully control negative feelings that might otherwise get out of hand. 

All the actions falling into categories 1 through 4 tend to increase 
and reward student participation, and to give students the oppor- 
tunity to become more influential. The net effect is greater freedom 
of action for the students. 

Direct influence increases the active control of the teacher and 
often stimulates compliance. The lecture (category 5) focuses the atten- 
tion of the students on ideas chosen by the teacher. To give directions 
or commands (category 6) is to direct the activities of the class with 
the intent of obtaining compliance. Category 7 refers to criticizing 
student behavior or justifying the teacher's use of authority. These 
actions concentrate authority in the hands of the teacher. Direct influ- 
ence tends to increase teacher participation and to establish restraints 
on student behavior. The ensuing restriction of freedom may occur 
in the form of compliance to the teacher or of adjustment to the re- 
quirements of problem-solving activities. The net effect is less freedom 
of action for the students. 

The division of student talk into categories 8 and 9 provides an 
automatic check on freedom of student action within the system of 
categories. Ordinarily, but not always, a pattern of direct teacher influ- 
ence is associated with less student talk, which generally consists of 
responses to the teacher (category 8). A pattern of indirect influence 
is ordinarily associated with more student talk, which is often initiated 
by the students (category 9). The use of only two categories to record 
all kinds of student talk neglects a great deal of information, but the 
major purpose of these categories is the analysis of teacher influ- 


CGE; as 
SOME RESEARCH FINDINGS 


Major Conclusions of the 1955-57 Studies 


The purpose of the early studies was to develop research tools and 
to use these tools to study relationships between teacher statements 
and average classroom scores on a pupil attitude inventory. These 
early studies were conducted in eighth-grade combined English /social 
studies in Minnesota and Standard Four elementary classrooms in New 
Zealand. A sample of Minnesota elementary classrooms provided addi- 
tional interaction analysis data. 
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These early studies establish clear and significant relationships 
among teacher statements, pupil attitudes toward the teacher and the 
classroom learning activities. Furthermore, the same relationships were 
shown to exist in more formal and less formal classroom situations 
in two countries some 8,000 miles apart. 

It was shown that when a class scored higher on scales of teacher 
attractiveness, motivation for schoolwork, fair rewards and punish- 
ments, independence, and lack of disabling anxiety, its teacher showed 
more acceptance of, interest in, and constructive use of the student 
ideas expressed in classroom discussion. In New Zealand, the teachers 
of higher-scoring classes ‘also gave fewer directions and made fewer 
criticisms. The incidence of corporal punishment was also much lower 
in high-scoring New Zealand classrooms. In the lower-scoring class- 
rooms, the opposite trends occurred. The findings of these early studies 
were consistent with the research carried out almost 20 years before 
the present studies by H. H. Anderson? and his colleagues. 


Major Conclusions Regarding Achievement 


In this project we have isolated situations in which students learned 
more, and have compared these with situations in which students 
learned less. Our method of isolation was not to administer a test of 
achievement first and then study the differences in teacher behavior. 
Instead, we made theoretical predictions of the following sort. 

First, we assessed acts of teacher influence as they occurred spon- 
taneously in the classroom. By using the technique of interaction 
analysis, we were able to isolate teachers who had an above-average 
pattern of indirect influence. We found that they were far more flex- 
ible than those teachers who exerted below-average indirect influence. 
That is, they could be just as direct as the latter teachers in certain 
situations, but they could be far more indirect in other situations. 
The net effect was a higher average of indirect influence. 

Second, we predicted certain patterns would occur among the more 
flexible teachers: (1) they would be most indirect while goals were 
being clarified and new content material was being introduced; (2) 
they would be most direct after goals had been clarified, while work 
was in progress. 

Finally, we predicted that the students of those teachers who were 
less flexible would learn less, as measured by our achievement tests. It 


was on this basis that we isolated classes of higher achievement and 
classes of lower achievement. 


1 Anderson, H. H., and Brewer, J. E. “Studies of Teachers’ Classroom Per- 
sonalities, II: Effects of Teacher's Dominative and Integrative Contacts on Child- 
ren’s Classroom Behavior", Applied Psychology Monographs, 1946, No. 8. 
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: When we initially contacted teachers to solicit their participation 
in the project, we expected certain types of students to learn more 
while working with direct teachers and other types of students to 
learn more while working with indirect teachers. We were wrong. All 
types of students learned more while working with the more flexible 
teachers. We also thought that classes in the field of mathematics 
might learn more while working with a direct teacher and that classes 
in the field of social studies would learn more while working with an 
indirect teacher. Again we were wrong. It is true that teachers of 
mathematics use time and methods differently than do teachers of 
social studies, but students of the more flexible teachers scored higher 


on the achievement tests in both content areas... . 


Implications for Classroom Teachers 


To those of us on the staff, the most interesting implication of 
the project concerns the timing of direct and indirect influence. We 
find this most interesting because our theoretical predictions are con- 
trary to accepted teaching practice. Nearly all teachers agree that im- 
mediate action should be taken in any situation in which the learning 
goals are ambiguous and students do not know what to do, “Students 
who are unable to go on with their work are wasting time,” the reason- 
ing goes. “Something should be done!” So far we are all in agreement. 

Should the initial contacts made by a teacher in such a situation 
be direct or indirect? Our theory suggests an indirect approach; most 
teachers use a direct approach. Teachers can find many justifications 
for their direct approach. Often they think that to tell the students 
what to do is only to remind them of something they already know. 
Sometimes teachers are quite sure that the students are lazy or are 
pretending confusion. A direct approach seems more efficient at the 
moment, and a teacher is a busy person. These and many other reasons 
are often mentioned by teachers as a justification for the following 
pattern: (a) the teacher decides students are confused; (b) the teacher 
makes his best guess on the cause of this confusion; and (c) the teacher, 
acting on his own diagnosis, proceeds to give information, direction, 
and, in some cases, criticism in order to reestablish patterns of work. 

The two most common situations in which a teacher faces this 
choice are those in which new material is being introduced, such as a 
new topic, a new procedure, or a new method of problem-solving, and 
those in which a group already at work runs into difficulry—when 
Johnny won’t cooperate, information cannot be found, the answer 
doesn’t check with an independent proof, materials are missing, and 


so forth. 
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It is obvious to any person with teaching experience that no valid 
generalizations can be made on how the teacher should handle these 
and similar situations. That is, it is obvious that there are some situa- 
tions in which a teacher should be primarily direct and others in which 
he should be primarily indirect. However, we can make a statistical 
generalization which will hold for 100 such situations. In this study, 
the teachers of students who learned less, employed a pattern of direct 
influence more often in such a situation. Our theory predicts higher 
achievement and less dependence when goals are clarified by an in- 
direct approach. 

An indirect approach stimulates verbal participation by students 
and discloses to the teacher students’ perceptions of the situation. Such 
an approach not only provides the teacher with more information 
about students’ understanding of a particular problem, but also often 
encourages students to develop more responsibility for diagnosing 
their difficulties and for suggesting a plan of action. 

A direct approach increases student compliance to teacher opinion 
and direction. It conditions students to seek the teacher's help and to 
check with the teacher more often to be sure they are on the right 
track. 

A second implication for classroom teachers is that the major differ- 
ences in the use of influence between the teachers whose students 
learned the most and those whose students learned the least are illus- 
trated by the use of actions classified under categories 1, 2, and 3. The 
direct teachers lack those social skills of communication that are in- 
volved in accepting, clarifying, and making use of the ideas and feel- 
ings of students. The indirect teachers have these skills, even though 
they are not in use most of the time. Although these skills are used 
sparingly, they are employed when needed. 

Associated with this increased social skill is less need for directions 
and criticism. The most direct teachers give twice as many directions 
as the most indirect, and express eight times as much criticism. These 
figures are consistent with what has been said about dependence. Lack 
of clarifying and using student ideas places the teacher in a position 
of giving more directions, in short, he must work harder to keep his 
students working successfully. When dependence is higher, progress 
by students depends much more on continuous teacher supervision. . -+ 

The third implication for classroom teachers that we would like to 
mention is that variability in teacher influence, or flexibility, is associ- 

ated with teachers whose students learned the most. One consequence 
of this finding is that our better teachers were less alike and our poorer 
teachers were more alike. It suggests that creative teaching is an €x- 
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pression of a particular teacher's personality, working with a particu- 
lar group of students, in a particular subject. . - . 

The differences between the direct and indirect teachers may be 
interpreted in terms of the different roles the teacher is able to play in 
the classroom. The direct teachers could not shift their style of inter- 
action as much as the indirect teachers. Because the direct teachers had 
fewer ways of working with students, they could provide only a limited 
number of roles. On the other hand, the indirect teachers were able 
to adopt many different roles, and they shifted from one to another 
in a manner consistent with the theories that have already been stated. 


(v) The Teacher’s Role and Self-Image 
Stephen Wiseman: Learning versus Teaching, pp- 33-5 in How 
and Why Do we Learn?, ed. W. R. Niblett, Faber and Faber, 
London, 1965. Reprinted by permission of the author and 
publishers. 

The teacher's self-image and conception of his role are reflected pervasively 
in his teaching. They are influenced, inter alia, by patterns and trends in the 
culture, by the teacher's experiences during training, and by the school con- 
text in which the teacher is working. In this extract Professor Wiseman, who 
is currently directing a sizeable follow-up study of teachers trained in the 
Manchester region, emphasizes the importance of challenge and stimulation 
in the educational climate of schools and educational institutions at all levels. 

The self-image of the teacher, and what he conceives his own role 
no doubt varies from individual to individual, and may be pro- 
pe of school he is in, but it also seems to 
vary temporally. A recent American analysis of the contents of child- 
ren’s readers (de Charms and Moeller, 1962) suggests that ‘there is a 
marked curvilinear relationship over time in the pressure put upon 
children for achievement. The evidence suggests an increase in achieve- 
ment pressure from 1800 to 1890, a steady decrease thereafter through 
the 1940's, and other evidence indicates a recent increase again in the 
last few years’ (Kuhlen 1963, p. 117). Perhaps similar changes are 
evident in our own culture? And if so, it would not be surprising if 
they paralleled a wider trend noted by Burt: ‘In psychology as 1n 
politics, the pendulum of fashion swings to and fro; and the vacilla- 
tions roughly synchronize. During the nineteenth century, the associa- 
tionists preached an egalitarian doctrine, and three reform bills were 


passed. Then the close of the century witnessed a reaction; and we 
ourselves are witnessing the counter-reaction. An excessive emphasis 
on heredity has now been succeeded by an equally excessive emphasis 
on environment. Apparently it is difficult to give due weight simul- 


taneously to each’ (Burt, 1955, p- 167 n.). 


to be, 
foundly affected by the ty 
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It will be obvious that I am assuming that the quality of the 
teacher's self-image will affect his attitude to his pupils, the relative 
emphases he places on the various aspects of his work, and the goal 
towards which his professional activities are oriented, Examination 
of the ‘role of the teacher’ is merely one other way of examining an 
important constellation of forces within the educational environment 
of the pupil. One of the most significant researches of the past decade 
is that of Stern (1962) working in the field of American college educa- 
tion. Using Murray’s terminology of ‘need’ and ‘press’—the needs of 
students and the press of their college environment—he has devised the 
College Characteristic Index, a diagnostic tool intended to reveal the 
value system underlying the rules and regulations, written and un- 
written, of individual educational establishments. He finds that ‘the 
vast majority of institutions examined thus far are characterized by 
environments that emphasize some degree of conformity and con- 
straint’ (p. 726). He finds the level of ‘intellectual press’ generally 
lower than that emphasizing good human relations, but major excep- 
tions to this pattern ‘are the small but élite private liberal arts colleges, 
which appear to be distinguished by their high level and breadth of 
the intellectual press and emphasis on personal freedom and infor- 
mality (loc. cit.). Later work has demonstrated extremely high corre- 
lations between level of intellectual press and academic achievement— 
a result not easy to interpret fully, since the quality of educational 
climate in an institution may affect profoundly the quality of appli- 
cant seeking admission. But it is clearly evident that we have here a 
line of attack that merits extension downwards into the secondary 
school and primary school, and that promises to yield new insights 
into the psychology of the learning process, particularly from the 
motivational aspects. . . . 

Those of us who cling to the image of the teacher as a didactic 
figure, engaged in the skilful and patient unfolding of a logical 
sequence of facts and ideas, would be better advised to abandon this 
traditional concept. The teacher's role should rather be seen as that 
of a controller and manipulator of the intellectual environment, pro- 
viding experience appropriate to the needs and potentialities of his 
pupils. The knowledge and skills and attitude demanded of the teacher 
for the successful prosecution of his function depend very considerably 
upon the age of his pupils, their intellectual powers, and the richness 
or paucity of their previous environmental experiences. Whether our 
training programmes prepare students adequately to fill this role is a 
moot point: as yet we have little or no factual evidence one way or 
the other. I suspect, however, that our efficiency is far from high. It is 
possible that the level of ‘intellectual press’ in many training colleges 
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is below the threshold of tolerance, the inevitable result being that too 
high a proportion of teachers in primary and secondary modern schools 
fail to stimulate and extend their pupils’ intellectual powers by pro- 
viding sufficiently challenging material. 
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VIII. PLANNING AND ORGANIZING 
THE CURRICULUM 


Introduction 


If the ideas and judgments that have been formed from an analysis 
of educational objectives, from a study of significant background fac- 
tors, and from a consideration of the nature of teaching and learning 
and the processes of child development are to be effective, they must 
be translated into an appropriate curriculum for the schools. This is 
a complicated task. It is neatly summarized by Smith, Stanley, and 
Shores, in the Preface to the first edition of their Fundamentals of 
Curriculum Development. “The task of curriculum development has 
at least four significant aspects: first, the determination of educational 
directions; second, the choice of principles and procedures for select- 
ing and ordering the potential experiences comprising the instruc- 
tional program; third, the selection of a pattern of curriculum organi- 
zation; and, fourth, the determination of principles and procedures by 
which changes in the curriculum can be made, evaluated, and sus- 
tained.” 

The first of these is explored in the Readings contained in earlier 
chapters of this book. Accordingly, this chapter is arranged to throw 
some light on aspects of the three remaining tasks. 

In the first section the stage is set by defining the curriculum and 
the terms most commonly used in discussions about it. 

In the second section, consideration is given to the basis upon 
which the subject matter of the curriculum may be selected. What are 
the criteria? In some measure they will be determined by general edu- 
cational aims. For some teachers the selection will be directed largely 
towards improving and enlarging existing and established subjects; 
others, influenced by the kind of thinking represented by Herbert 
Spencer (vide supra, Chapter I, 4 (i)), may value more highly the prac- 
tical effects which various items have on everyday living; most teachers, 
however, will use a variety of criteria. Those currently used and dis- 
cussed are set out in the following extracts, 

Section three is concerned with the manner of organizing the sub- 
ject matter that has been selected. Due regard, as Tyler points out, 
must be paid to sequence, continuity, and integration in its arrange- 
ment. Finally, in the last three extracts, an example is given in detail 
of the way in which the subject matter of recently developed courses 
of study in the sciences have successfully been planned and organized. 
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Throughout this account it is possible to see in actual operation the 
principles of selection and arrangement mentioned in the previous 
extracts, and to study in detail the mechanism through which the pro- 
cesses of curriculum development can effectively be put into practice. 


1. DEFINING THE CURRICULUM 


(i) The Curriculum: a Definition 
H. Rugg: American Life and the School Curriculum, pp. 17-18, 
Ginn and Co., Boston, 1936. 

Harold Rugg (1886-1961) from World War I until the Sputnik era was 
one of the leading and most stimulating educators in the United States. His 
interest lay in analysing and interpreting current society, and in devising 
ways in which education ‘could contribute to its improvement. Thus the study 
and restructuring of the school curriculum, and, in particular, the reform of 
the teaching of social science, became for him a principal concern. In the 
following extract he gives his definition of the curriculum. 

_., the curriculum, is in a real sense the educative process; and its 
design, construction, and operation therefore constitute the crux of the 
teacher's work. Nothing the teacher does is more important than plan- 
ning and carrying on the activities in which his pupils engage, and 
carefully assembling the materials which they need for their greatest 
possible growth. The study of the curriculum and of curriculum- 
making, therefore, becomes the very central interest of all educational, 
workers—be they teachers, parents, administrators, Or specialists. All 
other jobs in education depend upon the curriculum. Buildings, for 
example, can be properly designed, constructed, and operated only in 
terms of it; budgets must be planned to fit it; home and school co- 


operation is built around it. 


THE CURRICULUM 
ITS TWOFOLD NATURE 
cademic word, but fastened 


upon us by technical custom—is really the entire program of the 
school’s work. It is the essential means of education. It is everything 
that the students and their teachers do. Thus it is twofold in eer 
being made up of activities, the things done, and of the materials wit 
which they are done. 

1. Activities. On the side 


The “curriculum’—an ugly, awkward, a 


of activities the curriculum is the very 


iviti ganiza- 
life of the school. It includes the activities of clubs and other organiza 


i om- 
tions, the assemblies and other group meetings, the work of e 
mittees and student councils, the carrying on of ee ae mag a 
and “annuals,” the sports and plays. It encompasses, furthermore, 
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researches and excursions in both school and community, the reading 
and study, the discussions and dramatizations, the aesthetic apprecia- 
tion and creative expression, as well as the practice of innumerable 
techniques. The curriculum is, in short, everything the young people 
and their teachers do. 

2. Materials. But the curriculum is more than this; it is also the 
materials which are used in these activities—books, the drama of both 
stage and screen, painting, sculpture, architecture, lectures, music, the 
physical equipment of laboratory and shop, of studio and lecture room. 
Thus the curriculum is not only everything that is done but also the 
vast range of materials employed in the doing. 


(ii) A Glossary of Curriculum Terms 


W. F. Connell: “A Glossary of Curriculum Terms”, The Forum 


of Education, XIV, 1, July 1955, pp. 16-22. Reprinted by 
permission of the editor. 


The literature on curriculum d 
technical, and has, over the years, 
lowing extract draws attention to 


evelopment is now extensive and somewhat 
built up a vocabulary of its own. The fol- 
a number of basic terms in this vocabulary. 


The glossary which follows is an attempt to define and explain the 
terms commonly bandied about in disc 
articles and books on the subject. The meanings given are those which, 
in the writer's judgment, are current among and acceptable to the 
more careful writers in the curriculum field whose research and point 


of view it is important for the intelligent teacher and administrator 
to understand, 


ussion, and encountered in 


curriculum: this is usually defined by writers on the subject as the 
whole sum of experience (q-v.) encountered in the school environment. 
It is thus broader than the syllabus; but, as the same writers also dis- 
tinguish between the curricular and the co- or extra-curricular activi- 
ties of the school, and, further, in the real body of their work, tend to 
analyse the curriculum as if it were the syllabus, no good purpose is 
served by trying to maintain a distinction between these two terms. 

There are three kinds of curricula: 

i Subject curriculum, 


which has the following distinguishing 
characteristics. (a) 


Certain bodies of subject-matter are arranged in 4 
logical order to facilitate exposition and are called subjects, (b) these 
subjects are determined in advance of the school lesson or pupils 
learning experience, (c) teaching and learning are for the most part 
channelled into these already organized fields. This is the commonest 
form of curriculum. To arrange it, the teacher or administrator puts 
together a number of topics (q-v.) of suitable quality and difficulty 
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dealing with a generally agreed upon field, and calls the result a 
subject e.g. physics, French etc. The curriculum then consists of a 
suitable collection of subjects which may be studied separately or in 
relation to each other (v. correlation). 

ii Core curriculum is not a group of subjects compulsory for all 
pupils (v. core of subjects). It is an arrangement of subject-matter 
according to the following principles: (a) the fundamental material 
to be studied consists of the rules, beliefs, facts, and methods of think- 
ing that are shared by the society of which the particular school is 
part, (b) the study of this subject-matter is directed consciously towards 
the improvement of the society's beliefs, methods of thinking etc., (c) 
the subject-matter is arranged for study around current social prob- 
lems or trends, (d) the main facts, values, skills, and attitudes to be 
learnt are determined and arranged in advance by the teacher, but the 
actual problems studied and the manner of their study are decided by 
joint planning between teacher and pupils which takes careful account 
of the present needs and interests of the pupils. 

iii Activity curriculum has no set subject-matter for study; (a) 
it consists of things to be done, not things to be known—e.g. the pupil 
does not study the principles and history of telephonic communica- 
tion, he makes and installs a telephone between two rooms and uses 
it; he does not study soil chemistry in a classroom, he grows jonquils 
for competition in the local show, (b) the activities undertaken by the 
pupils are determined by their felt needs and interests, (c) the cur- 
riculum is not set out in advance but develops from the joint plan- 
ning of teacher and pupils as they follow the most fruitful leads offered 


by the pupils’ needs and interests. : 
It is possible, but rare, to combine two or more of these curricula 


in the one school’s programme ¢.§- 


Secondary School 
Years of School 
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activity: v. experience. 


activity curriculum: also activated curriculum, v, curriculum. 


area school: a primary school with several secondary classes formed by 
consolidating together a number of small rural schools of a particular 
area or district. In many instances the school’s programme shows a 
special concern for the industries of the area in which it is situated e.g. 
in dairying country much time might be spent on the study of cattle 
suited to the district and on the best means of improving the local 
dairying industry. The more important this function becomes in the 
school’s programme, the more does the area school tend to merge into 
a community school (q.v.). 


broad-fields: v. correlation. 


centre of interest: a classification of activities indicating, for different 
age, ability, and aptitude levels, those which the pupils are most likely 
to be interested in. Studies of children’s interests classified in this way 
have sometimes been used as one of the bases for deciding the content 
of various curricula. 


co-curricular activities: also called extra-curricular activities. These are 
activities which do not fit well into the development of any regular 
school subject, but which the school may desire to encourage. Sport, 
but not physical education when special periods are allotted for it, is 
usually regarded as a co-curricular activity. Other co-curricular activi- 
ties may arise from special interests associated with school subjects e.g. 
play-reading, photography; with social activities e.g. discussion clubs, 
school dances; with hobbies eg. stamp-collecting, coin-collecting etc. 


common learnings: This term is used to describe the parts of a cur- 
riculum required of all pupils. In a subject curriculum it may be a 
core of subjects (q-v.), or a specially designed broad-fields programme 
(q-v.). In a core curriculum, the term common learnings may be re- 
garded as a synonym for core curriculum. In an activity curriculum 


it would have to be developed, if at all, on the basis of commonly 
expressed interests. 
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best trends in the outside community, (d) the school’s work may be 
extended into the outside community in such a way that it becomes 
the initiator and planner of projects for community improvement. 


concomitant learnings: also called simultaneous or incidental learn- 
ings. These consist chiefly of the attitudes, but also may include the 
knowledge and skill, absorbed unconsciously by pupils along with the 
subject matter being deliberately taught to them, e.g. in a French 
lesson the pupils may be expected to learn certain rules of grammar 
and items of vocabulary, but at the same time may also learn, from 
their teachers’ approach, certain attitudes towards the French language 
and the French people, particular habits of work, and a store of infor- 
mation about various aspects of human behaviour. Concomitant learn- 
ings are often, for good or ill, the most lasting attitudes carried away 
from school by many pupils. 


core curriculum: v. curriculum. 


core of subjects: a group of subjects compulsory for all pupils in a 
given class or school. The subjects outside the core are usually referred 
to as electives, This should not be confused with the core curriculum 


(q.V.)- 

correlation: a device used in the subject curriculum whereby subjects 
are related to each other; also called integration. Correlation may be 
achieved (a) by teaching two or more subjects so that the relationship 
between the facts, principles, or ideas common to the different fields 
of study is shown; (b) by fusing two or more subjects into one subject. 
This is called the broad-fields approach. Sometimes these may be 
loosely unified e.g. by combining physics and chemistry into a subject 
called Physical Science or Combined Physics and Chemistry, or by 
history, and civics into Social Studies. Some- 
horoughly fused by picking out themes or 
subjects and building a new subject 


combining geography, 
times they may be more t 
fundamental concepts in several 
based on these themes. 

course of study: the details of subject matter to be studied in a given 
time or for a particular purpose; a formal statement of a ee 
arranged to show the desired sequence of study. It 1s put together in 
advance to show the work for the coming year, term etc. and is thus 
associated mainly with the subject curriculum. In the case of an 
activity curriculum there can be no course of study. 


curriculum construction: the process of building a curriculum. This 
involves four things, (a) an examination of educational theory re 
eral, and the purpose of the curriculum in particular, (b) a study o 
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the ability and behaviour of the pupils to be educated and of the 
teachers who are to work with the curriculum, (c) a determination of 
the criteria upon which the subject-matter is to be selected, (d) the 
selection and arrangement of subject-matter. This work is usually done 
by a committee consisting of Tepresentatives of all the parties con- 
cerned with each of the above steps (v. also “curriculum council”). 


curriculum council: There is a growing tendency to enlist the services 
of a wide section of the community to help in the construction or 


industrial, and agricultural world, of community organizations and 
parent-teacher associations, of ‘resource’ persons from teachers’ colleges 
and universities, and of leaders among the school pupils. The main 
function of the curriculum council is to arrive at commonly agreed 
upon lines of general policy by ensuring that thinking on the curricu- 
lum should be representative of the community as a whole. 


experience unit: v. unit. 
integration: v. correlation. 


process unit: v. unit. 


project: This term is commonly used to describe a topic concerning 
which pupils are required to do research, individually or in groups, 
independently of the teacher, and to Present collectively at a given 
time the results of their investigations. It would be better to call this 
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procedure a research unit (v. unit), and to reserve the term ‘project’ 
for the work which meets with the following criteria put forward by 
its originators, (a) the pupils and teacher jointly plan the work to be 
done, (b) the core of the work is to be found in a problem about which 
the pupils show some concern, (c) the solution of the problem is a co- 
operative activity in which each individual can see the way in which 
he is contributing to the overall picture. 


resource unit: v. unit. 

source unit: v. unit. 

subject curriculum: v. curriculum. 
syllabus: (pl. syllabuses) v. curriculum. 
themes: v. correlation. 


topic: an aspect of subject-matter organized around some central factor 
or principle. Most courses of study consist of a collection of topics con- 
cerned with some particular subject. 


unit: This is to be distinguished from a topic by the greater sophistica- 
tion of its approach. It is a division or aspect of subject-matter selected 
and developed with the intention of producing some pattern of be- 
haviour or exercising some particular skill. Units are of three kinds: 
(a) subject-matter units, which are a body of closely related facts so 
organized and presented as to be able to effect some desired adaptation 
in the pupils’ behaviour. The teacher's task in making and using a 
unit of this kind consists of (i) examining and stating its objectives in 
terms of personality adaptation, (ii) planning, as a preparation, the 
exploration of the pupils’ knowledge, interests etc., (iii) selecting and 
presenting briefly and clearly the subject-matter to be assimilated, 
(iv) arranging appropriate activities for the assimilation of the material, 
(v) supervising the culmination or evaluation of the work done. Stu- 
dents of the history of education will recognize in the above five steps 
a modern version of the time-honoured Herbartian approach. Where 
the emphasis is placed upon the acquisition of subject-matter by = 
search on the part of the pupil, the unit may be called a research T 
(b) experience or process units have as their central aee E e 
assimilation of subject-matter but the critical examination g oei 
experience. They are designed around problems e qe oe 5 
versy to give exercise in clear thinking and methods of eva ; 


resource or source units consist of materials prepared a a ar 
but for teachers. In essence a resource unit is a small handbook tor the 
guidance of a teacher, containing information and reference to source 
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material which it may be difficult for him normally to acquire, sug- 
gestions as to appropriate ways of using the information, and data 
concerning the kinds of questions pupils are likely to ask or the activi- 
ties in which they may be interested relative to the topic under con- 
sideration. 


work-book: is a kind of text-book covering a year’s, or term’s work in 
a subject, divided into a series of topics consisting of short outlines 
accompanied by exercises and self-testing devices which are normally 
answered in the blank pages and spaces of the work-book itself. 


2. THE SELECTION OF SUBJECT-MATTER 


(i) Criteria for Selecting Subject-Matter 


B. O. Smith, W. O. Stanley, J. H. Shores: Fundamentals of Cur- 
riculum Development, Revised Edition, PP- 131, 132-7. Copy- 
right, 1950, 1957, by Harcourt, Brace & World Inc. and re- 
printed with their permission. 


The most comprehensive and penetrating treatment of the theory and 
practice of curriculum development is that contained in this book by three 
professors from the College of Education at the University of Illinois. The 
extract summarizes the arguments concerning the five criteria most commonly 
used in selecting the subject-matter of various curricula. 


Since only a fraction of the total accumulated experience of a cul- 
ture can be included in a program of formal education, the curriculum 
worker is faced with the task of selecting content. How is the content 
to be selected? What kinds of experiences should be provided? . . . 

In question form, the following five standards for subject-matter 
selection are presented: 


1. Is the subject matter significant to an organized field of know- 
ledge? 

Does the subject matter stand the test of survival? 

Is the subject matter useful? 


Is the subject matter interesting to the learner? 


Does the subject matter contribute to the growth and develop- 
ment of a democratic society? 


It should be understood at once that these are not criteria to be 
applied as standards for all subject matter by anyone engaged in con- 
tent selection . . . these are simply five different single criteria that 
have been used alone or in combination by different curriculum 
workers in recent years. As such, no one of them is advocated here as 
the single best way of selecting subject matter. Nor are they suggested 


SF i Go bs 
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for this purpose. However, ıt is hoped that knowledge of these cur- 
rently used criteria will help the curriculum worker in his approach 
to the problem of content selection. With this purpose in mind the 
section following the presentation of the five criteria considers some 
strengths, weaknesses, and underlying assumptions of each. This dis- 
cussion is intended to enable the curriculum worker to choose more 
intelligently a criterion or group of criteria for use in subject-matter 
selection. 


Is the Subject Matter Significant to an Organized Field of 
Knowledge? 

Under this criterion subject matter is included if it is thought to 
be essential to the mastery of the field to which it belongs. The first 
assumption here is that the entire area of knowledge is worth studying. 
This criterion further presupposes a program of studies consisting of 
specialized courses, with each course being followed by a more ad- 
vanced course. Not all the subject matter of a field, such as mathe- 
matics or history, can be included in a series of courses. But according 
to the criterion the subject matter which a competent student of the 
field is expected to know should be included. 

An idea related to this criterion, and sometimes used as a guide in 
selecting subject matter, is that of prerequisite knowledge. The content 
of beginning algebra, for example, is olcen defended on the giound 
that it is essential to the study of advanced algebra and calculus. This 
n application and may operate in the process of 
an organized field of knowledge has been de- 
limited and the significant subject matter within it has been deter- 
mined. Then the principle may be used to select the items that are 
most directly related to advanced study. For example, how much and 
what part of the content of beginning algebra courses 1s actually 
needed in the study of calculus? Rigorous application of the principle 
in answering this question reveals which mathematical facts and pro- 
cesses are needed in the study of calculus.t As a principle of selection, 
therefore, the idea of prerequisite knowledge is a highly refined phase 
of the much broader principle of “significance to an organized field of 


knowledge”. 


Does the Subject Matter Stand the Test of Survival? 
The notion that age is a mark of value is widely accepted and is 


deeply rooted in human experience. Acceptance of the “old and tried” 


is due partly to the sentiments that the antique arouses and even more 


i Prerequ 
“Mathematical Facts and Processes r 
chers College Contributions to Education, 


principle is limited i 
selection only when 


isite to the Study 
1 F. H. Fagerstrom: No. 572. 


of the Calculus”, Tea 


N 
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to the belief that the things that have come down from the past are 
the product of generations and even centuries of “experimentation”. 
Objects of worth are those that have survived because they have been 
capable of satisfying the aspirations of mankind for a higher and 
richer culture. This principle was, and still is, widely used in curricu- 
lum building, especially in the field of moral conduct and in the arts 
of music, painting, and literature. The literary works that have been 
included in the curriculum, for example, are those whose worth has 
been attested by the fact that they have been highly prized by genera- 
tion after generation. 


Is the Subject Matter Useful? 

The principle of utility may be broadly conceived, as when subject 
matter is selected because of its usefulness in the performance of activi- 
ties classified into areas of living. One of the early efforts to set forth 
such areas was made by Herbert Spencer. In an essay entitled, “What 
Knowledge Is of Most Worth?” he listed five major areas of human 
activity, as follows: 


(1) those activities which directly minister to self-preservation; (2) those 
activities which, by securing the necessaries of life, indirectly minister to 
self-preservation; (3) those activities which have for their end the rearing 
and discipline of offspring; (4) those activities which are involved in the 
maintenance of proper social and political relations; (5) those miscellane- 
ous activities which make up the leisure part of life, devoted to the 
gratification of the tastes and feelings.2 
Over a score of more recent classifications of activities have been 

prepared by individuals as well as by educational commissions. Since 
these more recent classifications are similar in many respects, only one, 
Bobbitt’s list of life activities, will be given: 

(1) language activities; social intercommunication; (2) health activi- 
ties; (3) citizenship activities; (4) general social activities—meeting and 
mingling with others; (5) spare-time activities, amusements, recrea- 
tions; (6) keeping oneself mentally fit—analogous to health activities 
of keeping oneself physically fit; (7) religious activities; (8) parental 
activities, the upbringing of children, the maintenance of a proper 
home life; (9) unspecialized or non-vocational practical activities; (10) 
the labors of one’s calling.3 

Subject matter needed in developing the ability to perform these 
life activities is deemed useful, while that which makes no contribu- 

2 Herbert Spencer, Education (New York: D. Appleton & Company, 1860), 
pp. 13-14. 


8 Franklin Bobbitt, How to Make a Curriculum. Boston: Houghton Mifin 
Co., 1924, pp. 8-9. By permission, 
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tion or only slight contribution to such abilities fails to satisfy the 
principle of utility. 

This criterion is more frequently interpreted in a narrow sense, as 
when the content of the conventional subjects is studied to determine 
what items are most useful to adults. For example, G. M. Wilson made 
studies to ascertain what parts of arithmetic were most useful.* In one 
of these studies children in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades col- 
lected the arithmetic problems encountered by their parents during a 
two weeks’ period. These problems were analyzed to discover the con- 
tent of arithmetic which their solutions required. Similarly, though 
by different techniques, spelling lists and basic reading vocabularies 
have been developed and the utility of the content of courses in his- 
tory, science, and other subjects has been investigated.> In almost every 
one of these studies utility is defined in terms of frequency of use— 
those items of subject matter most often used by adults being con- 
sidered the most useful and, hence, the most desirable as curriculum 


content. 


Is the Subject Matter Interesting to the Learner? 

Under the criterion of interest, pupil problems and objectives be- 
come the guiding points in content selection. The curriculum should 
consist of subject matter that is needed in solving pupil problems or 
in fulfilling pupil purposes or plans. 

A common interpretation of this criterion is that the subject matter 
must satisfy the needs of the learner. When thus interpreted, its mean- 
ing hinges on the word needs. As used here, it designates a disposition 
toward the subject matter. If the learner feels that the subject matter 
helps him to obtain something he genuinely wants, it meets the 
criterion of interest. If, on the other hand, it is selected because other 
people think the learner “needs” it—as they may think he needs 
punishment or that he needs to remove a personality deficiency about 
which he has no concern—the criterion is violated. In other words, the 
subject matter included in the curriculum must be interesting to the 


learner. 


Strict application of this principle has led to the conclusion that 


the curriculum should not be made in advance but should be de- 
veloped on the spot under the direction of the learner's interests. The 
subject matter would not be selected and set-out-in-advance to be 


4G. M. Wilson, “A Survey of the Social and Business Usage of Arithmetic”, 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 100. $ P 

i i iati t of Superintendence, Third Year- 

5 National Education Association, Department O PLI eng a Bea ale 


3 i ing the Elementa y 
rk rak uT e Tanior Migh “School Curriculum”; Sixth Yearbook, “The 
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learned, as in a textbook, but would be sought for as it was needed in 
solving a problem or in carrying out purposeful activities. When set- 
out-in-advance, the subject matter becomes so divorced from interests 
as to appear as though it existed for its own sake. Then, instead of 
being studied because it is needed in the fulfilment of some purpose, 
it is studied as if it had meaning in and of itself—or, at best, as if its 
sole usefulness were in the attainment of marks and promotions. 

A less strict interpretation of this criterion holds that there are 
some more or less persistent and common interests, and that the 
criterion of interest can be used to choose subject matter far in advance 
of any actual need of it by the pupils. The criterion can be used to 
predict the content in which the majority of pupils of a given age 
range will most likely be interested. Although interests vary from indi- 
vidual to individual, investigations indicate that some interests are 
more or less common and can, therefore, be employed in the selection 
of content. Of course, the more uniform the backgrounds and past 
experiences of persons, the more they exhibit the same interests. It has 
been found, for example, that most adolescents, especially those from 
middle-class families, are interested in getting along with others, in 
choosing vocations, in choosing mates, and in getting along with mem- 
bers of their family. Whatever subject matter will satisfy these interests 


will be valuable curriculum material for those whose interests are 
satisfied by it. 


Does the Subject Matter Contribute to the Growth and Development 
of a Democratic Society? 


The criterion of social development assumes that society is chang- 
ing and that men can and should direct these changes toward an even 
better life for all. It also assumes that the schools can help with intel- 
ligent direction of social change by their selection of curriculum con- 
tent. A careful selection can build the kinds of knowledge and abilities 
required to deal intelligently with the problems related to social 
change. 

Two unfortunate misconceptions have sometimes been associated 
with this criterion. One is that curriculum workers advocating this 
criterion for content selection are claiming that society as it now 
exists is all wrong and that the schools intend to rebuild it. The 
second error follows directly—that curriculum workers have in mind 
some plan of social utopia they would foist upon the public by in- 
doctrinating it in the schools. Both of these are complete distortions 
of the criterion of social development. Instead, it says that society is 
changing and that within the limits of irreversible social trends the 
people of a democracy can direct the changes toward democratic ideals. 
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The schools cannot teach answers to the social problems through 
which these changes emerge. These answers will be determined by the 
people as a whole. But the schools can select the kind of content that 
will enable children and youth to become increasingly able to deal 
with social problems and issues. 

The criterion of social development is not met if content is selected 
only because it contributes to an understanding of contemporary 
affairs. This may mean no more than bringing the content up-to-date. 
The social changes with which this content would deal have already 
occurred. Rather, the criterion of social development makes the school 
a positive force in social change. The criterion requires, among other 
things, that the instructional program focus upon development of 
moral values, effective processes of thinking, and skills of democratic 
social processes. Under this criterion subject matter is valuable to the 
extent that it equips people with the ideals, knowledges, and skills 
needed to help shape the social changes now taking place and those 


that will take place in the future. 


Gi) General Principles of Selection 
E. James: An Essay on the Content of Education, pp. 44-8, 58-62, 
Harrap, London, 1949. Reprinted with the permission of the 


publisher. 


es, formerly High Master of the Manchester Grammar School, 
-Chancellor of the University of York, discusses in this extract 
the basis upon which subject-matter might be included in a curriculum, 
emphasizing at the same time the close relationship between content and 
method of teaching. He sees the rigorous pursuit of academic studies as 
capable of meeting the mental, spiritual, and emotional needs of at least the 
abler pupils, and as more likely than most so-called “practical subjects to 
contribute to the material and social welfare of all pupils. 


There will probably 


Lord Jam 
and now Vice 


be fairly general agreement that we may seek 
that justification [for including the study of a subject in our education] 
under one of three broad heads. A study may convey information 
which is essential to the business of living; it may inculcate valuable 
skills; and, thirdly, it may contribute to the spiritual development of 
the individual, using the word ‘spiritual’ to include the satisfaction a 
the highest intellectual, moral, and aesthetic capacities. It is a y 
necessary to meet certain immediate objections to this a a 
before we go on to discuss some of its implications, and to clarify by 
of its ambiguities, as, for example, the meaning of 


Some will object to the idea of ‘subjects’ at all. They 
hat our education most urgently 


on into sharply separated 
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will feel that, since greater unity is W. 


needs, we should not think in terms of a divisi 
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compartments. But, although it is true that tor many purposes it may 
be valuable to consider a unity of knowledge that shall comprise 
simple arithmetic, French verbs, and Greek drama as common elements, 
for practical purposes it is convenient and necessary to deal separately 
with the claims of the members of so heterogeneous a group. 

A more weighty objection is the impossibility of assigning the con- 
tribution of a given study to.a definite category in this way. It may 
be held that from the simplest process some value at the ‘spiritual’ 
level is probably obtained, if only that intellectual stimulus so often 
referred to with doubtful validity as ‘training the mind’. This is, of 
course, true, and suggests a most important conclusion. Ideally a sub- 
ject should make a contribution at all three levels. In the Middle Ages, 
for example, the study of Latin not only gave essential information 
and a necessary skill; it most definitely opened the way to a varfety 
of intellectual and spiritual experiences. In our own education, ng- 
lish affords the most obvious example of a study which is valuable at 
every level. But if a subject is to make the full contribution of which 
it is capable, certain conditions must be observed; they are so obvious 
that one would not mention them were they not so often overlooked. 
First, the subject must be taught in the right way, and with all the 
possible ends in view. For example, it is all too easy to teach science 
in such a way that its value is restricted to a series of more or less 
interesting facts, such as that litmus turns red with acids, or to the 
acquisition of such skills as the ability to change a fuse. It was largely 
because they could imagine no other value emerging from the teaching 
of science that so many nineteenth-century schoolmasters regarded it 
as not worth doing; and, given their premisses, they were right. It is 
possible, however, to teach science so that its social results and its rela- 
tionship to the development of human thought are made clear. But if 
these admittedly difficult objectives, and others like them, are to be 
reached they must be always present in the teacher's mind, or he will 
fall back into the simpler routines of purely factual teaching. Further, 
a subject can only make its fullest contribution if it is taught to the 
right pupils and at the appropriate stage. As examples of the wide- 
spread neglect of this truism, we may cite the hundreds of little boys 
many of them not especially gifted, who are taught Latin from the 
age of eight. It is more than doubtful if they are all capable of benefit- 
ing from such a study. Nor is Latin, with a literature appealing almost 
entirely to adult minds, probably defensible at all as a subject for those 
children who will discontinue it at fifteen or sixteen. 

Without entering upon this argument, it is clear, however, that 
with these considerations in mind much more careful thought needs 
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to be given to the presentation of a subject, having regard to the 
precise ends we intend to attain by its study. 

If ideally some subjects can make contributions at all three levels, 
in practice we associate some studies more particularly with one or 
other of them. Even about basic information, however, there is now 
a considerable amount of controversy. As a reaction against the 
admittedly pedestrian methods by which generations of unwilling 
children have been drilled into literacy, there is to-day a tendency to 
discount the value of acquiring information as a part of education. In 
place of what is learned, the process of learning itself is the centre of 
interest for many educationists. The word ‘activity’ has become the 
symbol of a new orthodoxy, and the three R’s are now dethroned 
from their primacy in the content of education. This tendency is in 
many ways a justifiable one. It represents a necessary attempt to bring 
out the spiritual value of even the simplest processes, and it is true 
that we need to consider learning as a more active and less purely 
receptive process than we have sometimes done. But the new emphasis 
is dangerous in certain ways, particularly if it comes to be regarded 
as the only legitimate educational ideal. It may conceal beneath a 
facade of psychological justification a distrust of the intellectual ap- 
proach, the misology of which Plato speaks, for it seems to ignore the 
fact that listening, reading, and thinking are no less ‘active’ than other 
pursuits more obviously so. But the danger of this emphasis on activity 
is that it may obscure the absolute necessity of a certain body of facts 
and skills for every child who can acquire them. It is easy to deride 
the three R’s, yet there is no evading the plain truth that without the 
ability to read, write, and count any talk of citizenship or democracy 
becomes nonsensical. It is when we have agreed this, that questions of 
technique become of great importance. It may well be that in the 
hands of some teachers what are called ‘activity’ methods may be the 
most effective for teaching literacy or anything else. Their counter- 

art—i.e., teaching by means of ‘research’ problems—certainly produces 
admirable results with very able older children. Certainly I would not 
for a moment wish to question their interest or their importance. But 
I would contend that one of the standards by which they must be 
judged is their effectiveness in producing literate scholars. 

There is, in fact, an admittedly ill-defined body of knowledge that 
we feel have a right to expect from an individual of a certain age and 
a certain intelligence. Too often those who demand the inculcation 
of attitudes rather than facts—the attitude of willingness to find out 
for oneself, to think logically, and so on—fail to realize both how 
difficult is the development of such attitudes, and also what a firm 
foundation of elementary factual knowledge they assume. The clearer 
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definition of this minimum equipment of facts and skills for people 
of varying capacity forms one of our most difficult and interesting 
educational tasks. It is far more difficult to-day than it has ever been, 
because the field of knowledge has expanded so greatly in the last 
century, and we are uncertain how much of this new knowledge must 
be included in the minimum equipment of that abstraction called ‘the 
educated man’... . 

The present tendency to equalize all subjects in status and esteem 
can only rest ultimately upon a profoundly materialistic philosophy. 
A society which ranks plumbing as an equally valuable study with 
Greek, since they are both vocational studies for certain occupations 
(and which should, indeed, rank plumbing even more highly, as being 
more closely ‘related to life’) is necessarily one which regards material 
amenities as equally important with the quality of mental and moral 
experience which it enables its citizens to enjoy. It is incidentally 
true, of course, that a society which fails to value academic studies 
adequately will not be successful even in the material sense, since the 
most fertile discoveries and most revolutionary ideas spring from those 
with high academic intelligences working usually in the academic 
field, a fact that is forgotten when suggestions are made that some of 
our highest intelligences must be encouraged to go into purely tech- 
nical fields. These considerations must be borne in mind when we 
are faced with attacks upon what is described as ‘merely verbal educa- 
tion’, compared unfavourably, if vaguely, with practical pursuits. Such 
a comparison seems to ignore altogether that the whole progress of 
thought, of social organization, certainly of education itself, rests upon 
concepts which are verbal in character, and which depend for their 
use and development upon highly trained verbal intelligence. 

The contribution which a subject may make at what we have called 
the spiritual level raises the vexed and difficult problems of the educa- 
tion of the emotions. For many years it has been widely contended 
that English education has failed to give proper weight to music and 
the creative arts, so that its products are over-intellectual, and emo- 
tionally starved. In the more traditional schools the movement usually 
associated with the name of Thring of Uppingham has led to the wide 
provision of opportunities for aesthetic and practical activities, both 
in spare time and as part of the curriculum. Many critics of our secon- 
dary education would, it is probable, be surprised if they realized the 
amount of such work which already goes on. But the more radical 
reformers of the curriculum resent the position of the arts as subordi- 
nates to more academic studies. They see in them an essential way to 
mental health: what is argued to be their comparative neglect is held 
to be responsible for many of the moral and spiritual defects of our 
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civilization. The authority of Plato is invoked for finding the closest 
relation between education in art and music and a ‘harmony of the 
soul’, though it is sometimes forgotten how inclusive such terms were 
for Plato himself. This new regard for what are often called, in a 
somewhat question-begging way, the ‘creative arts’ is one more factor 
contributing to the present reaction against high intellectual standards. 

However sympathetic one may be towards the claims of these 
aesthetic studies, there are, nevertheless, certain dangerous confusions 
of thought concerning them that must be avoided. First, the emotional 
life of the individual is far wider and more complex than many of the 
protagonists of the education of the emotions seem to realize. The idea 
that education in art, for example, offers a royal road to the creation 
of a balanced personality, free of fears and aggressions, is surely a naive 
one. It illustrates the danger, into which we often fall, of expecting 
more from the education given by our schools than it can provide. 
For, as regards the whole personality of an individual, the home back- 
ground and the social environment, including the school as but one 
part, with its multiplicity of human relationships and moral experi- 
ences, are manifestly of supreme importance. That the school should 
provide every kind of spiritual stimulus within its power, including 
aesthetic experiences, I have already urged. But it is expecting too 
much to claim that one particular approach, through music or the 
visual arts, for example, is of supreme value in solving the general 
problems of emotional life. 

Secondly, it must not be forgotten how great are the opportunities 
provided by the so-called academic subjects for emotional experience 
and creativeness. We are here faced again with the difficulty that 
haunts so much of our thought on education—that we so frequently 
teach to the wrong people things good in themselves. For many indi- 
viduals, perhaps for the great majority, the need for personal creation 
is best satisfied at any age, and not only in childhood, by practising 
some. craft, whether it be working in wood or clay, gardening, cooking, 
g. But it is also true that there are individuals who 
n by working with ideas or words or in 
other ways provided by academic subjects. There is both a sense of 
creation and an intense aesthetic pleasure for some individuals in 
writing a good Latin prose, or in the skilful dissection of a dog-fish, z 
in reading a sonnet with intelligence and feeling. It is an pind 4 
claim a monopoly of virtue for any one approach. ire se e 
over, great dangers implicit in an attitude that creates a sharp 
between the training of the intellect and of the emotions. For such an 
attitude leads to a failure to see the spiritual possibilities of academic 
subjects. More dangerous still, if we separate the intellectual and 
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emotional aspects of education we run the risk of encouraging those 
irrational attitudes that end in ‘thinking with the blood’. 

Finally, we return to the hard necessity that in the modern world 
certain basic skills are a prerequisite of effective citizenship. Any 
system of education that minimizes the importance of these in favour 
of ‘creativity’ or ‘emotional awareness’ or any similar ideal is increas- 
ing rather than diminishing the difficulties of the individual in pur- 
suit of a satisfactory life. All this does not imply that the provision of 
greater opportunities for art, craft, and music is not one of the greatest 
needs in much of our education. But we are wrong if we put academic 
and emotional education in necessary opposition, and fail to realize 
the degree of fusion that is possible, and which with many individuals 
does occur. 

These would appear, then, to be some of the general principles 
which we should bring to any reform of the curriculum. It is not the 
purpose of this book to attempt to sketch desirable curricula for any 
kind of school, but rather to emphasize certain general ideas which 
such detailed curricula should embody. Above all, it seems necessary 
that we should consider these problems from a new standpoint, that 
of the kind of individual that we desire to produce. The primary 
question that must be asked is this: for an individual of a given age 
and intelligence, what is the equipment of knowledge and the attri- 
butes of mind and character that we believe should be possessed? Once 
an approximate answer is obtained to this question we can then have 
some hope of judging between the claims of rival subjects as contri- 
buting to that result. From a clear and steadfast vision of our final 
object, moreover, we shall find that we shall obtain enlightenment as 
to the best techniques to be used in order to attain it. But without a 
more resolute attempt to discover what we mean by the phrase ‘the 
educated man’ in terms of the needs of the contemporary world, and 
with due remembrance of the variations in individual capacities, we 
shall continue to teach the right things for bad reasons, or the wrong 
things for good ones, to maintain studies because of sheer inertia, or to 
initiate drastic changes on specious and superficial grounds. 


(iii) Structure: The Basic Element of Subject-Matter 


Jerome S. Bruner: The Process of Education, pp. 31-2, 52-4, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. Copyright 1960 


by the President and Fellows of Harvard College. Reprinted 
by permission of the publishers. 


In this further extract from The Process of Education (see final extract in 
Chapter V), Bruner stresses the importance in building curricula, of concen- 
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trating upon the structure of a subject. He re-emphasizes the view, first made 
prominent in educational thinking by Comenius, that the essential ideas of a 
subject, suitably translated, can and should be taught at all levels of schooling. 


| the curriculum of a subject should be determined by the 
most fundamental understanding that can be achieved of the under- 
lying principles that give structure to that subject. Teaching specific 
topics or skills without making clear their context in the broader 
fundamental structure of a field of knowledge is uneconomical in 
several deep senses. In the first place, such teaching makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult for the student to generalize from what he has learned 
to what he will encounter later. In the second place, learning that has 
fallen short of a grasp of general principles has little reward in terms 
of intellectual excitement. The best way to create interest in a sub- 
ject is to render it worth knowing, which means to make the know- 
ledge gained usable in one’s thinking beyond the situation in which 
the learning has occurred. Third, knowledge one has acquired with- 
out sufficient structure to tie it together is knowledge that is likely to 
be forgotten. An unconnected set of facts has a pitiably short half-life 
in memory. Organizing facts in terms of principles and ideas from 
which they may be inferred is the only known way of reducing the 
quick rate of loss of human memory. 

Designing curricula in a way that reflects the basic structure of a 
field of knowledge requires the most fundamental understanding of 
that field. It is a task that cannot be carried out without the active 
of the ablest scholars and scientists. The experience of 
ral years has shown that such scholars and scientists, 
tion with experienced teachers and students of 
can prepare curricula of the sort we have been 
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growing child, if one is courteous enough to translate 
his logical forms and challenging enough to tempt him to advance, 
then it is possible to introduce him at an early age to the ideas and 
styles that in later life make an educated man. We might ask, as a 
criterion for any subject taught in primary school, whether, “ae? fully 
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tinual concern of its members. Consider two examples—the teaching of 
literature and of science. If it is granted, for example, that it is desir- 
able to give children an awareness of the meaning of human tragedy 
and a sense of compassion for it, is it not possible at the earliest appro- 
priate age to teach the literature of tragedy in a manner that illumi- 
nates but does not threaten? There are many possible ways to begin: 
through a retelling of the great myths, through the use of children’s 
classics, through presentation of and commentary on selected films that 
have proved themselves. Precisely what kinds of materials should be 
used at what age with what effect is a subject for research—research of 
several kinds. We may ask first about the child’s conception of the 
tragic, and here one might proceed in much the same way that Piaget 
and his colleagues have proceeded in studying the child’s conception 
of physical causality, of morality, of number, and the rest. It is only 
when we are equipped with such knowledge that we will be in a posi- 
tion to know how the child will translate whatever we present to him 
into his own subjective terms. Nor need we wait for all the research 
findings to be in before proceeding, for a skillful teacher can also ex- 
periment by attempting to teach what seems to be intuitively right for 
children of different ages, correcting as he goes. In time, one goes 
beyond to more complex versions of the same kind of literature or 
simply revisits some of the same books used earlier. What matters is 
that later teaching build upon earlier reactions to literature, that it 
seek to create an ever more explicit and mature understanding of the 
literature of tragedy. Any of the great literary forms can be handled 
in the same way, or any of the great themes—be it the form of comedy 
or the theme of identity, personal loyalty, or what not. 

So too in science. If the understanding of number, measure, and 
probability is judged crucial in the pursuit of science, then instruction 
in these subjects should begin as intellectually honestly and as early as 
possible in a manner consistent with the child’s forms of thought. Let 
the topics be developed and redeveloped in later grades. Thus, if most 
children are to take a tenth-grade unit in biology, need they approach 
the subject cold? Is it is not possible, with a minimum of formal 
laboratory work if necessary, to introduce them to some of the major 
biological ideas earlier, in a spirit perhaps less exact and more intuitive? 

Many curricula are originally planned with a guiding idea much 
like the one set forth here. But as curricula are actually executed, as 
they grow and change, they often lose their original form and suffer 
a relapse into a certain shapelessness. It is not amiss to urge that actual 
curricula be reexamined with an eye to the issues of continuity and 
development referred to in the preceding pages. One cannot predict 
the exact forms that revision might take; indeed, it is plain that there 
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is now available too little research to provide adequate answers. One 
can only propose that appropriate research be undertaken with the 
greatest vigor as soon as possible. 
(iv) Beware of Inert Ideas 
A. N. Whitehead: The Aims of Education and Other Essays, pp. 
1-3, Ernest Benn Ltd., London, 1962 (1932). Copyright, 1929, 
The Macmillan Company; copyright renewed 1957 by Evelyn 
Whitehead. Reprinted by permission of Ernest Benn Ltd. and 
The Macmillan Company. 

A. N. Whitehead (1861-1947), a leading mathematician and philosopher 
of this century, has written with wisdom and perception on the aims of 
education. Here he makes a plea for a curriculum which will be vital, imagi- 
native, and free of “inert ideas”. 

Culture is activity of thought, and receptiveness to beauty and 
humane feeling. Scraps of information have nothing to do with it. A 
merely well-informed man is the most useless bore on God's earth. 
What we should aim at producing is men who possess both culture 
and expert knowledge in some special direction. Their expert know- 
ledge will give them the ground to start from, and their culture will 
lead them as deep as philosophy and as high as art... - 

In training a child to activity of thought, above all things we must 
beware of what I will call “jnert ideas’—that is to say, ideas that are 
merely received into the mind without being utilised, or tested, or 
thrown into fresh combinations. 

In the history of education, the most striking phenomenon is that 
schools of learning, which at one epoch are alive with a ferment of 
genius, in a succeeding generation exhibit merely pendantry and 
routine. The reason is, that they are overladen with inert ideas. Edu- 
cation with inert ideas is not only useless: it is, above all things, harm- 
ful—Corruptio optimi, pessima. Except at rare intervals of intellectual 
ferment, education in the past has been radically infected with inert 
ideas. That is the reason why uneducated clever women, who have 
seen much of the world, are in middle life so much the most cultured 
part of the community. They have been saved from this horrible 
burden of inert ideas. Every intellectual revolution which has ever 
stirred humanity into greatness has been a passionate protest against 
inert ideas. Then, alas, with pathetic ignorance of human ame 
it has proceeded by some educational scheme to bind humanity atres 


with inert ideas of its own fashioning. 
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The result of teaching small parts of a large number of subjects is 
the passive reception of disconnected ideas, not illumined with any 
spark of vitality. Let the main ideas which are introduced into a 
child’s education be few and important, and let them be thrown into 
every combination possible. The child should make them his own, 
and should understand their application here and now in the circum- 
stances of his actual life. From the very beginning of his education, 
the child should experience the joy of discovery. The discovery which 
he has to make, is that general ideas give an understanding of that 
stream of events which pours through his life, which is his life. 


3. THE ORGANIZATION OF SUBJECT-MATTER 
(i) Planning and Organizing the Curriculum 


R. W. Tyler: Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction, 
pp. 55-7, 62, 63-5, 66, University of Chicago Press, 1959 (1950). 
Reprinted by permission of the University of Chicago Press. 

R. W. Tyler, as Professor of Education at the University of Chicago, and 

subsequently as the Director of the Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Scicnces at Stanford University, has for many years written with 
authority on the impact of changing social conditions on American education 
and the basic factors to be considered in planning and constructing curricula. 


Criteria for Effective Organization 


There are three major criteria to be met in building an effectively 
organized group of learning experiences. These are: continuity, 
sequence, and integration. Continuity refers to the vertical reiteration 
of major curriculum elements. For example, if in the social studies 
the development of skills in reading social studies material is an im- 
portant objective, it is necessary to see that there is recurring and 
continuing opportunity for these skills to be practiced and developed. 
This means that over time the same kinds of skills will be brought 
into continuing operation. In similar fashion, if an objective in science 
is to develop a meaningful concept of energy, it is important that this 
concept be dealt with again and again in various parts of the science 
course. Continuity is thus seen to be a major factor in effective vertical 
organization. 

Sequence is related to continuity but goes beyond it. It is possible 
for a major curriculum element to recur again and again but merely 
at the same level so that there is no progressive development of under- 
Standing or skill or attitude or some other factor. Sequence as a 
criterion emphasizes the importance of having each successive experi- 
ence build upon the preceding one but to go more broadly and deeply 
into the matters involved. For example, sequence in the development 
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of reading skills in social studies would involve the provision for in- 
creasingly more complex social studies material, increasing breadth in 
the operation of the skills involved ïn reading these materials, and 
increasing depth of analysis so that the sixth-grade social studies pro- 
gram would not simply reiterate the reading skills involved in the 
fifth grade but would go into them more broadly and deeply. Corre- 
spondingly, sequential development of a concept of energy in the 
natural sciences would require that each successive treatment of energy 
would help the student to understand with greater breadth and depth 
the meaning of the term “energy” in its broader and deeper connota- 
tions. Sequence emphasizes not duplication but rather higher levels of 
treatment with each successive learning experience. 
Integration refers to the horizontal relationship of curriculum ex- 
erjences. The organization of these experiences should be such that 
they help the student increasingly to get a unified view and to unify 
his behavior in relation to the elements dealt with. For example, in 
developing skill in handling quantitative problems in arithmetic, it 
is also important to consider the ways in which these skills can be 
effectively utilized in social studies in science, in shop and other fields 
so that they are not developed simply as isolated behaviors to be used 
in a single course but are increasingly part of the total capacities of 
the student to use in the varied situations of his daily life. Correspond- 
ingly, in developing concepts in the social studies it is important to see 
how these ideas can be related to work going on in other subject fields 
so that increasingly there is unity in the student’s outlooks, skills, 
attitudes and the like. 
These three criteria, continuity, sequenc d 
basic guiding criteria in the building of an effective s 
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and for integration in the curriculum. The Committee identified three 
kinds of common elements: concepts, values, and skills. To illustrate, 
the widely-used concept of interdependence of peoples is a concept 
which runs throughout the social studies curriculum. In the nursery- 
primary, the child begins to recognize his dependence upon other 
children in setting the table for lunch and their dependence upon 
him. He also recognizes interdependence with the milkman or the 
grocer. This concept grows more broadly and deeply until in the high 
school something of the interdependence of peoples of all nations in 
economic, social, political, intellectual, and aesthetic spheres is com- 
prehended. 

“To illustrate an element classified under values, consider ‘respect 
for the dignity and worth of every human being regardless of race, 
nationality, occupation, income, or class.’ This is a value that the Com- 
mittee believes children should come to cherish, a value that they 
begin to experience in the primary grades where consideration for other 
children looms large and which is experienced at broader and deeper 
levels year after year in the school. 

“As an illustration of a skill, the ability to make reasonable inter- 
pretations of social data could be cited, Simple social data are en- 
countered by children in the primary grades and they learn to avoid 
bias and wishful thinking in their interpretations. As children move 
through the school, the data may become more complex but so do the 
procedures for careful interpretation. Hence, this is also an element 
that helps to give continuity and sequence to the social studies cur- 
riculum. 

“Such elements also serve as threads that weave a more integrated 
curriculum. The concept of interdependence, for example, has impli- 
cations in other fields as well as social studies—in art, in science, in 
English, in physical education, and so on. The value of ‘the dignity 
and worth of every human being’ is a value to be given consideration 
in the other subjects. Skill in interpreting social data may also be used 
or related to somewhat similar skills in science, in mathematics, in 
literature. Hence, these elements can be considered by teachers in 
other fields as possible threads for weaving a more closely integrated, 
total school experience as well as serving to give continuity and 
sequence year after year to the student’s experience in the social 
studies... .” 

In working on the curriculum in any field, it will be necessary to 
identify elements that are relevant to and significant matters for that 
field as well as for the total curriculum. Then, of course, when the 
organizing elements have been selected they are to be used so as to 
provide for continuity, sequence and integration. That is, these 
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elements should be planned to appear throughout the length and 
breadth of the instructional program. 


Organizing Principles 


It is not only necessary to recognize that learning experiences need 
to be organized to achieve continuity, sequence, and integration, and 
that major elements must be identified to serve as organizing threads 
for these learning experiences; it is also essential to identify the organ- 
izing principles by which these threads shall be woven together. . . . 

In identifying important organizing principles, it is necessary to 
note that the criteria, continuity, sequence, and integration apply to 
the experiences of the learner and not to the way in which these 
matters may be viewed by someone already in command of the 
elements to be learned. Thus, continuity involves the recurring em- 
phasis in the learner’s experience upon these particular elements; 
sequence refers to the increasing breadth and depth of the learner's 
development; and integration refers to the learner's increased unity 
of behavior in relating to the elements involved. This means that the 
organizing principles need to be considered in terms of their psycho- 
logical significance to the learner. =e 

Over the years there has been a general recognition of the distinc- 
tion between logical and psychological organization. When such a dis- 
tinction is made, it is an effort to point out the difference between the 
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breadth of application, increasing range of activities included, the use 
of description followed by analysis, the development of specific illus- 
trations followed by broader and broader principles to explain these 
illustrations, and the attempt to build an increasingly unified world 
picture from specific parts which are first built into larger and larger 
wholes. Since there are so many possible organizing principles, it is 
important that in working upon any particular curriculum possible 
principles of organization are examined and decisions made tenta- 
tively to be checked by actual try-out of the material to see how far 
these principles prove satisfactory in developing continuity, sequence 
and integration 


The Organizing Structure 


Thus far we have been considering the ways of putting experi- 
ences together so as to provide for effective organization. It is also 
necessary to consider the main structural elements in which the learn- 
ing experiences are to be organized. Structural elements exist at several 
levels. At the largest level the structural elements may be made up of 
(a) specific subjects, like geography, arithmetic, history, handwriting, 
spelling, and the like, or (b) broad fields, like social studies, the 
language arts, mathematics, the natural sciences and the like, or (c) a 
core curriculum for general education combined with broad fields or 
with specific subjects or (d) a completely undifferentiated structure 
in which the total program is treated as a unit, as is found, for ex- 
ample, in some of the curricula of the less formal educational institu- 
tions, like the Boy Scouts or recreation groups. 

At the intermediate level, the possible structures are (a) courses 
organized as sequences, such as social science I, social science II, social 
science III, when these three courses are definitely planned as a unify- 
ing sequence, or (b) courses that are single semester or year units with- 
out being planned or considered as part of a longer time sequence. In 
the latter category would be ancient history in the tenth grade, modern 
European history in the eleventh grade, and American history in the 
twelfth grade, when each of these courses is treated as a discrete unit 
not having a part-whole relationship to the total history program. 
Correspondingly, typical ninth-grade algebra does not build upon 
eighth-grade arithmetic, nor does tenth-grade geometry build upon 
ninth-grade algebra so that we can think of these courses as discrete 
unit courses rather than viewing them as a sequential organization at 
the intermediate level. 

At the lowest level of organization, we have structures of several 
possible sorts. (a) Historically, the most widely used structure at the 
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lowest level was “the lesson” in which a single day was treated as a 
discrete unit and the lesson plans for that day were more or less 
separate from other lessons which were planned for other days. (b) A 
second common structure is “the topic” which may last for several days 
or several weeks. (c) Increasingly, a third type of structural organiza- 
tion is to be found at this lowest level, commonly called “the unit’. 
The unit usually includes experiences covering several weeks and is 
organized around problems or major student purposes. . . . 


The Process of Planning a Unit of Organization 


The previous sections indicate the kind of problems faced in de- 
veloping an effective organization of learning experiences and they 
suggest principles useful in attacking these problems successfully. Let 
us also note the methods of planning that are increasingly in use in the 
development of organized curriculum programs. 

Although a great many ways of attacking the development of 
organization are now in use, in general, they involve the following 
steps: 1. Agreeing upon the general scheme of organization; that is, 
whether specific subjects, broad fields, or core programs are to be used. 
2. Agreeing upon the general organizing principles to be followed 
within each of the fields decided on. This may mean, for example, that 
in mathematics the general scheme adopted involves an increasing 
abstraction of algebraic, arithmetic, and geometric elements which are 
treated together year after year in place of the principle of treating 
arithmetic elements first, then algebraic, and finally geometric. Or, it 
may mean an agreement in the social studies on the development a 
problems beginning with the community and moving out into the 
wider world rather than the decision on the use of organizing prin- 
ciples based upon purely chronological considerations. 8. Ae 
upon the kind of low level unit to be used, whether it shall be by - y 
lessons or by sequential topics or by teaching units. 4. sages, Ba e 
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experiences from which those that are most appropriate for a given 
group may be selected. A typical source unit includes a statement of 
major objectives expected to be obtained from the kinds of learning 
experiences outlined, a description of a variety of experiences that can 
be used in attaining these objectives, an outline in some detail of the 
culminating experiences that can be used to help the student at the 
end to integrate and organize what he has got from the unit, a list of 
source materials that will help in the development of the unit, includ- 
ing recordings, and the like, and an indication of the expected level of 
development of the major elements that operate as the organizing 
elements in this particular curriculum. 


(ii) Planning the Curriculum in Physics 


G. C. Finlay: “The Physical Science Study Committee”, The 
School Review, 70, 1, Spring 1962, pp. 71-6. Reprinted by 
permission of the University of Chicago Press. 


The most significant development in the curriculum field during, the last 
few years has been the monumental reconstruction of high school science and 
mathematics courses organized through teams of interested scholars and 
teachers in the United States. This work has affected curriculum planning in 
many other countries also where the findings and techniques of the American 
committees have been closely studied. G. C. Finlay, Professor of Education 
at the University of Illinois until his untimely death in 1963, describes in 
this extract the processes of consultation, try-out and testing that went into 
the making of the curriculum. In doing so he provides also an interesting 
and fruitful example of the way in which effective curricula may be con- 
structed. 


The Physical Science Study Committee had its beginning early in 
1956 in exploratory discussions, held first at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and later at other centers. These discussions, led 
by Jerrold R. Zacharias of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
established the desirability of rethinking the secondary-school physics 
program and made it clear that an adequate number of able secon- 
dary-school and university physics teachers would be willing to join 
in such an effort. In November, 1956, an initial grant from the 
National Science Foundation marked the official beginning of the pro- 
ject. The National Science Foundation has provided the principal 
financial support. The Ford Foundation and the Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation have contributed to the support of the program. 

By the time of the initial grant, informal groups had been estab- 
lished at Cambridge, Massachusetts; the Bell Laboratories in New 
York; the California Institute of Technology; Cornell University; and 
the University of Illinois. Several of these groups developed tentative 
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outlines for a new physics course. A meeting of most of the people 
who had participated in these groups, together with other interested 
individuals, was held in December, 1956. The proposals of the several 
groups were presented and discussed. General agreement was reached 
on a broad outline and on the major pedagogical characteristics of 
the course. Following the December meeting, several of the centers 
began to prepare detailed outlines and preliminary drafts for a work 
conference to be held during the summer of 1957 at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

About fifty pecple participated in the 1957 summer work session. 
Most of this group were high-school and university physics teachers. 
In addition, there were specialists in such fields as testing, film-making, 
educational administration, and editorial production. Work was begun 
on all parts of the project: textbook, laboratory experiments, films, 
tests, teacher's guides, the “Science Study Series”, and instructional 
programs for teachers. The textbook and the laboratory programs 
were given priority so that enough material would be ready by the 
end of the summer to make it possible to use a preliminary version 
of the course in a few schools during the following year. Early use of 
the course in schools permitted an almost immediate application of 
classroom feedback to the problems of revising existing materials and 
helping to shape materials yet to be developed. 

During the 1957-58 school year, eight teachers used preliminary 
versions of the course with about three hundred students. These 
teachers had participated in the committee’s summer project, and they 
and their schools were in a position to work closely with other mem- 
bers of the committee in evaluating their teaching experience. During 
that first year, it was possible to supply teachers with printed versions 
of Parts I and II of the course, mimeographed copies of Part III, and 
the materials from which preliminary designs of the laboratory appa- 
ratus could be built. Formal materials for Part IV of the course were 
not available that year. Because of the newness and the tentativeness 
of the materials, few classes moved fast enough that year to get into 
Part IV. For those that did, the teachers improvised from their know- 
ledge of the plans for Part IV. 

This feet ea of experience in teaching the course was temei 
fruitful. Because the number of classes was small, the committee's $ 
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achievement tests used that year indicated that students attained the 
desired levels. The desirability of revising the textbook and the labora- 
tory program was pinpointed at various places in Parts I and III. Part 
II was judged as markedly successful. In that part of the course, 
teachers found that the mutual reinforcement of the textbook and 
the laboratory program enabled them to bring students to a deep 
understanding of advanced ideas on wave behavior. . . . 

During the summer of 1958, five universities offered institutes on 
the course. The institutes were from six to eight weeks in duration. 
These institutes were organized under the National Science Founda- 
tion’s regular program of support to institutes for teachers of science 
and mathematics. The institutes enrolled a few more than three hun- 
dred teachers. As a part of the experimental development of the course, 


the preliminary course materials were supplied without cost to any 
of these teachers who wished to use them during the following year, 


1958-59. The course was used by about 270 teachers and 11,000 
students. ... 

The feedback from the larger number of schools benefited all parts 
of the program. Intensive feedback relations were maintained with a 
few schools. From the rest, information was derived from periodic 
reports, questionnaires, and regional meetings. Results from the ad- 
ministration of the series of achievement tests also contributed helpful 
information. In one school, a few students who had gone through the 
first three parts of the course in the previous year studied Part IV in 
the fall. This experience contributed several key ideas to the further 
development that winter of Part IV, which was used by a large number 
of students in the spring. 

During the summer of 1959, about seven hundred teachers studied 
the course in fifteen institutes. For the 1959-60 school year, the course 
materials were provided at cost to schools that wished to use them and 
whose teachers had already taught the course or had studied in one of 
the institutes. That year about 560 teachers used the course with 22,500 
students. Some of the teachers who had taught the course during the 
year before had moved to administrative positions, enrolled in graduate 
study, or had otherwise withdrawn (in many cases temporarily) from 
physical teaching. Of these who continued to teach physics, 96 per cent 
elected to continue with the PSSC course. 

Except for the films (about thirty were available for use at the 
appropriate showing times), a complete set of preliminary materials 
was on hand. Feedback arrangements were the same as for the 1958-59 
school year. The information gleaned from the use of the course in 
earlier years had already been used as starting points for some revisions 
of the textbook and the laboratory experiments, and these were tried 
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out and studied. During the 1959-60 school year, the committee’s major 
effort was directed to a complete revision of all printed materials 
and the design changes appropriate to the commercial production of 
kits of laboratory apparatus. By the fall of 1960 the textbook, labora- 
tory guidebook, apparatus, tests, films, and teacher's guidebook had 
been turned over to commercial suppliers and were available generally. 

The institute programs have continued to provide opportunity for 
teachers to study the course in detail. During 1960-61, the course was 
used by about eleven hundred teachers with forty-four thousand 
students. As of October, 1961, a conservative approximation of the 
number using the course in 1961-62 was eighteen hundred teachers 
and seventy-two thousand students. 

Evaluation of the course has several aspects. The committee’s own 
evaluations are directed toward the improvement of the course, not 
comparisons with other courses. The course differs sharply from most 
secondary-school physics courses both in selection of content and in 
style of development. Comparison with other courses is not a matter 
of evaluating the relative merit of different methods of teaching toward 
the same objectives. Rather, such a comparison involves questions 
as to the choice of the objectives themselves. Close scrutiny of the 
courses is enough to confirm this fundamental difference. Further con- 
firmation comes from the few instances in which standard examina- 
tions have been given to PSSC students and PSSC examinations have 
been given to students in standard courses. The results show that the 
students have studied different courses. The sharp difference between 
the PSSC course and other courses has been recognized by the College 
Entrance Examination Board, which has provided separate examina- 
tions in physics for PSSC and non-PSSC students. Certainly it 1s 
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side, the preponderant testimony of teachers and students who have 
used the course indicates that it sharply stimulates the development 
of more powerful styles of inquiry. 


(iii) A Fresh Approach to Science Teaching 


Nuffield Foundation Science Teaching Project: Progress Report, 
October 1963, pp. 12f., Nuffield Foundation, London. Re- 
printed by permission of the Nuffield Foundation. 


In 1961 the Nuffield Foundation decided that it wished to help the move- 
ment of reform in Science curricula in schools which was gaining momentum 
in Britain and since then they have generously helped a very comprehensive 
long-term programme for improving the teaching of Science in schools. This 
has involved the designing of new approaches to the teaching of Physics, 
Chemistry, and Biology for secondary school children, and of General Science 
for younger children. The programmes have been worked out in closest co- 
*peration with teachers in schools and with close regard to the pupils’ view 
of each subject. The aim has been to make Science an intellectually exciting 
subject for them and to bring them through their own investigations and 
arguments to an understanding of what Science is and, as far as possible, of 
what it is like to be a practising scientist. 

The extract given below is from the notes prepared for teachers of Physics 
who are trying out part of the programme. It refers to first year pupils in 
Physics, who are from 11 to 12 years old. 


This is a year of gaining acquaintance with materials and their 
properties and behaviour, and instruments, and the way in which 
scientists do things; and just a little of the way in which scientists 
talk. It is a year of seeing and doing with very little to be learnt by 
heart or recorded in a formal manner. 

Where children will start, and how far they will go, must depend 
upon what they have done and heard in earlier school or at home, as 
well as on abilities and interests. Since we want them to keep their 
enthusiasm and enjoy learning science, and not to be bored by things 
that are too familiar or puzzled by arguments that run too fast or too 
far, we should be wise to do our showing, discussing and explaining 
quickly, then leave pupils to do their thinking about it and learn from 
it at their own pace—to get a feeling that they understand a piece of 
science. Some pupils will ask for further explanation and then will 
learn well; but others, who do not understand from the short story and 
do not want to ask more, are not ready to learn that piece of science— 
at best we could only drill them into learning formal statements that 
would serve in examinations. 

On the other hand, when children do things themselves they need 
a long stretch of time. They are, in a sense, being young scientists 
when they do class experiments; and just as professional scientists are 
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not given a book of instructions or required to get the “right answer”, 
children—if they are to see how science is done—need to be left alone, 
with encouragement but no more instructions than are absolutely 
necessary. The teacher can start the question, make suggestions, offer 
criticisms, give encouragement, but he should not hurry children 
through. Finishing each experiment at the right instant, with a proper 
record of it, and hurrying on to the next with full instructions, looks 
efficient but has not produced a generation of educated laymen who 
enjoy the feeling that they understand physics. 

Throughout this first year and the next, teachers should consider 
they are encouraging young scientists to gain in knowledge, and a 
little in skill; and they should remember that there is no piece of 
material knowledge specified in the syllabus which cannot be learnt 
later on very easily if it is missed now. The motto for this year and 
next is gaining a sense of knowledge by seeing and doing, and using 
instruments to find out. 

Instead of giving a logical sequence of investigation leading to 
formal conclusions, and rules and principles followed by systematic 
uses, let children build familiarity by use, then illuminate the familiar 
lanation. Thus, we may give a child a 


courage him to use it and find what 
works or 


thing by investigation and exp 
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(iv) The Implications of Some Recent Curriculum Reforms 
F. S. Chase: “Some Effects of Current ee Raen p 
Educational Policy and Practice”, The School ews a 
Spring 1962, pp- 132-6. Reprinted by permission 
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enunciated, concepts of the nature of man and how he learns, and of 
the nature of knowledge and its uses. 

Modern psychological theory is giving new emphasis to the human 
disposition, so strongly manifested in early childhood, to explore and 
control, to seek tension in problematic situations, to confront one’s 
self with new challenges, and to test and enlarge one’s powers. The 
new view corrects an earlier overemphasis in Freud’s doctrine on the 
pleasure principle, which seemed to assert that the fundamental move- 
ment of the human organism is toward quiescence: the avoidance of 
stimulation, excitation, tension, and Striving. ... 

The curriculum studies insist on investigatory procedures, on active 
inquiries leading to discoveries, on experimentation, not only to repli- 
cate or demonstrate what is known, but to step toward the unknown 
(at least, toward what is unknown to the student). This insistence is 
conspicuous and pointed in such materials as the “Block” laboratory 
programs and the “Invitations to Enquiry” of the biology curriculum 
study, but it is by no means limited to such specialized devices. On the 
contrary, the texts themselves are shot through and through with this 
emphasis. In the textbook of the physics study and in recurring chap- 
ters elsewhere one sees the conventional textbook style of reiterated 
assertion of conclusions replaced by a form of discourse through which 
the student can perceive concepts and theory emerge and evolve from 
the inquiries of science. 

This pervasive insistence on inquiry testifies to a belief in the 
capacity of students to learn through problematic situations and to 
find zest in such learning. This belief is in harmony with the view, 
Supported by increasingly impressive bits of scientific evidence, that 
man has in him a powerful impulse to understand and control, to 
test his powers, and to confront himself with new challenges. The 
belief suggests that human individuals can learn to find security and 
satisfaction in a growing ability to cope with change and an enlarging 
environment rather than in retreat towards quiescence and immobility. 

With regard to a theory of knowledge, the curriculum studies are 
grounded in a view that rejects the notion of specific items of informa- 
tion to be learned and the view that extension of knowledge occurs 
through a simple process of accretion. In the proposed organizations 
of the curriculum, all pretense of covering the field of knowledge is 
abandoned, and reliance is placed instead on apprehension of a system 
of basic concepts and their logical consequences. These concepts serve, 
not only as a structure for holding related bits of knowledge, but also 
as perspectives through which to view phenomena—perspectives more- 
over that are recognized as partial and temporary in nature and, there- 
fore, to be supplemented and/or replaced in time by other perspec- 
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tives. Just as Darwin’s concept of evolution and Planck’s quantum 
theory provided not new data but new views and interpretations of ~ 
data, so the new curriculum theory emphasizes the acquisition of 
concepts that enable the learner to perceive in familiar and subse- 
quently to-be-encountered phenomena, relationships that would other- 


wise be obscure. 
Under the new view the selection of content becomes not so much 


a matter of identifying the aspects of knowledge deemed of most worth 
as of identifying the concepts that will be most fruitful in advancing 
understanding and the pursuit of new knowledge. These illuminating 
and fructifying concepts in a given field of knowledge are then to be 
presented with sufficient illustrative and speculative detail to permit 
their apprehension and use. In organizing content the aim is to enable 
the learner to proceed from initial grasp of a concept to more compre- 
hensive understandings and applications, and to perceive the inter- 
relationships among the basic concepts. The content of the learning 
experience embodies, not only the concepts themselves and the implica- 
tions that flow from them, but also the ways in which concepts are 
developed and tested for cogency and effectiveness, how they contri- 
bute over a shorter or longer period to the enhancement of know- 
ledge, and how they are modified or replaced in the light of subse- 
quent investigations. This view takes account not only of the rapid 
expansion of knowledge but also, and more important, of the fact that 
knowledge is constantly being re-organized and reconstituted, so that 
man’s hope of keeping up with advancing knowledge requires the 
ability to rethink what he has already learned rather than merely to 
add to what he knows. The process is one in which new conceptions 
give rise to new perceptions and heightened gnc imag m i ae 
tuate in new concepts. As Whitehead says, the ideas we dea hog ce 
never static. They are either fading into meaningless oo es a es 
gaining power by the new lights thrown by a more ce ica Pp 
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tion as a process of acquiring a number of different modes of inquiry 
through which one may define learning tasks, give order and rigor to 
learning activities, collect data and analyze them, draw inferences and 
test them, correct errors in theoretical formulations and in observa- 
tions, and reformulate hypotheses to accommodate new data. This is 
method, not in the old pedagogical sense of a series of steps to be fol- 
lowed to fix a skill or a body of knowledge, but in the sense of learn- 
ing to ask fruitful questions, to select and gather data relevant thereto, 
to draw conclusions therefrom, and to use these conclusions as a start- 
ing point for new inquiries. 

The curriculum studies carry implications for evaluation as well as 
for the selection and organization of content and for methods of in- 
struction. ... 

It is noteworthy that each of the curriculum study groups has found 
it necessary to develop a battery of sequential tests spaced throughout 
the year and conceived as an integral part of the instruction. It seems 
to me a matter of urgency that we not only devise tests and examina- 
tions to measure the contribution of these new curriculum materials 
and procedures to the objectives set, but that we also find philosophi- 
cally defensible and socially acceptable ways of evaluating the objec- 
tives themselves. Actually this evaluation of objectives has been a part 
of the curriculum studies; and the method used has been to pool the 
judgments of scientists and teachers. The bases for these value judg- 
ments seem to have been the philosophical notions previously referred 
to as to the nature of man and the nature of modern knowledge, 
together with some assessment of presumed national or social needs. 
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